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“Bor as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIBTH OUR Hearts.” 





THE LOGOS. 
AN ORATORIO WITHOUT MOBIC. 








BY THOMAS HILL. 





Part I. 
{Crosine Dar or THE WEDDING aT Cana.) 
Recitative.—The Bridegroom. 


Agaio our morning hymn we raise 
To Israel’s God, with thanks and praise. 


Chorus of Guests. 
Hallelu Jah! let the earth rejoice! 
The heavens shall reply. 
Though feeble be our voice, 
God hears above the sky. Hallelu Jab! 


Recitative.—The Ruler of the Feast. 


To bride and bridegroom now a health ! 
Honor and peace, long life and wealth ! 


Aria.—A Guest. 


Naught can quench love's holy flame 
Kindled in an honest heart ; 
Strong as death, it glows the same 
Fer. though death the lovers part ; 
Glows, and Winter fies away, 
Rains have ceased, the flowers appear; 
Birds are warbling on the spray ; 
Love makes Spring-time all the year. 


Duett.—The Groom and Bride. 
Groom. 


Thou art all fair, my love! 
No spot is found in thee ; 
Thy smiles create the day 
And make the shadows flee. 


Bride. 


Thou altogether fair! 

Low at thy feet I bow; 

The lily of the valley I, 

The blooming rose tree thou! 


Aria.—The Ruler of the Feast. 


Let the maidens advance 
With timbrel and dance! 


Symphony of Dance Music. 








Accompanied Recitative.—A Quest, 
In solving of my riddle, I pray you all compete ! 
When is submission conquest? when victory 
defeat ? 


Recitative and Aria.—Another Guest. 


No need of Samson’s heifer here, 

To make the mystic meaning elear. 
When a wife will submit to her husband 
She shall conquer herself and her lord: 
But if he over her gains a victory, 
No fruit shall that conquest afford. 


Recitative and Aria.—Ruler of the Feast. 


Now 4rink ye all! 1 offer you a wine 
Drawn from the fruitful bills of Palestine. 
Northern vine and Southern palm 
Yield their richest fruits to us; 

Never bas the Lord our God 
Favored other nations thus. 


Chorus of Guests. 


Wine ebeers the fainting heart, 
Wine keeps the courage ap. 
But curséd be the man 
Who sball abuse the cup. 


Symphony. 





Trio.—Three Guests, 


What wondrous perfume breathes upon the air! 
Ob! never was a flavor half so rare ! 


Was this the working of the Teacber’s hand? 

Thou’rt right. It was. I saw, at bis command, 

The jars with water filled, from which they dip 

This richest wine that e’er touched humean lip. 
Aria.—John. 

I hoped ; but now I know! 

My master is the Christ. 

The promise, long delayed, 

Will now be realized. 

The galling yoke of Rome 

From Israel’s neck shall fall ; 

And Judah's scepter shall control 

The nations, ove and all. 


Chorus of Disciples. 
This is the one whom Moses sald 
The Lord our God would raise ; 
*Tie Balaam’s mystic star which sheds 
On us ite holy rays. 
The wonderful, the counselor, 
The Prince of Peace his name ; 
Through all the nations of the earth 
Shall spread his mighty fame. 


Part Il. 
Some Months Later,—A Samaritan Village, 
Aria.—Peter. 
Ye men of Ono, bearken to my word. 
Lo! Jesus comes; that prophet of the Lord 


raise : Win be > 
To guide his people, in the latter days. — 
Aria.—A Samaritan, 
But what? that Nazarene, from Gaiflee ! 
No Nazarene can e’er a prophet be. 
Nor will we hearken to a man like him, 
Whose face is set to seek Jerusalem, 


Duett.—Peter and a Man ef Ono, 


Ye men of Ono, hearken to the word 
Which Jesus speaks, that prophet of the Lord. 


We will not hearken to the voice of bim 
Whose face is set to seek Jerusalem. 


Accompanied Recitative.—James. 


O would that we could call 
The fire from heaven upon them all. 


Accompanied Recitative,—John. 
I'll ask the Master ; he will give us power 
Live coals and brimstone on their beads to 
shower. 


Duett.—James and Peter. 


Come down quickly! said the King, 
His words the fire, and not Elijah, bring. 


Swift files from Heaven the unerring flash ; 
Their death-groans die amid the thunder’s 


crash. 
' Chorus of Disciples. 
Thy prophet sat apart upon a bill, 
And, at his word, the lightning wrought Thy 
will. 
So perish all thine enemies, O Lord! 
Thus make thy name throughout the earth 
adored. 
Aria.—James. 
Or let part living fall, like Korah’s troop, 
Into a yawning pit ; let fire descend 
To burn the rest ; let all the godless race 
In common death and death eternal end. 


Chorus of Disciples. 
The son of Izbar scoffed 
At Moses, man of God, 
And thus provoked the Lord 
To make him feel the rod. 
The everlasting rock 
A sudden earthquake rent ; 
Down the abysmal pit 
He and his household went. 


Symphony. 


Arta,—John, 
Let he rebuked our wish. He came 
Not to destroy, he said, 





Whom Moses promised that ovr God should 








Aria.—A Disciple, 

O holy lamb of God! 

Muat thou to slaughter go? 
And on thy sinless shoulders bear 

Our heritage of woe? 

Must thou endure our grief ? 

Onr stripes be laid on thee? 
The sins of many must thou take 

And thus ourransom be? 


Chorus of Disciples. 
Crown Him the Lord of glory, 
Conquering with love each foo ; 
Age after age his story 
Shall ever brighter glow! 





Part AI. 
(Masry Years Lares, of Jomn’s Schoor at Eruesve.| 
Accompanied Recitative.—A Scholar. 
Our master once was called a son of thunéer ; 
His gentle love now fille us all with wonder. 
Aria.—A Scholar, 
O Eagle Saint |! thy pen 
Has written God is Love ; 
Thy flight the eagle’s; but thy voice 
As gentle as the dove. 


Chorus of Scholars. 


Antichrist still finds bis word 
Clothed with thunder by the Lord. 


’ 


Ob ! how sweet to hear Him tell, 

On the theme he loves to dwell, 

Of the boly Lamb of God 

Who hath saved us through his blood. 
Clear before his fnward eye 

Stand the scenes of days gone by. 


Accompanied Recitative.—A Scholar. 
What sympathetic sorrow rends the hearts 
Of all who in that mournful chamber stand ! 
But Jesus puts the bireling mourners forth 
And takes the clay-cold maiden by the hand. 
Maiden, arise! The maiden straightway rose, 
And rapturous joy had banished all their woes. 

Chorus of Scholars. 

On the mount he saw him stand, 

Radiant with light and glory there; 

*Neath the olives saw him kneel, 

Wrestling in agony and prayer. 

Arta,—A Scholar, 
In the shadow of the cross, 
Where the Holy Sufferer hung, 

Mary, full of sorrow, wept ; 

Treble woe her heart had wrung. 

Tenderly her dying ron 

Yields her to the care of Jobn. 


Accompanied Recitative.—A Scholar, 


With Peter to the tomb went John 
When Mary thought the body gone. 


Aria,—A Scholar, 
Mary’s eyes, bedimmed with tears, 
Knew not that they saw the Lord ; 
When he spoke her name her soul 
Thrilled with strangely sweet accord. 


Recitative.—A Scholar. 
The slave at Patmos, toiling in a mine, 
Beheld and heard both words and sights 
divine. 
Chorus of Scholars, 
Like the sound of Ocean’s waves 
Thundering on a rocky coast, 
Rolled the song of the redeemed, 
Echoed by the beavenly host. 


Accompanied Recitative.—Scholars and John, 


Here comes the man revered! Father, we en- 
treat, 
Record the truths thoa lovest to repeat. 


My hand is tremulous with age. I cannot 
write. 


Thou needest but to speak and we will write. 





But to save life; while he 





Nor with this color e’er could wine eompare | 


Must suffer in man’s stead. 


Take then the pen ; God will through me in 
dite. 
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Aria.—John. 
In the beginning was the word, 
With God it was, and it was God; 
But when in human flesh it took abode, 
Revealed to mortal sight, its glory glowed. 


Quartette.—Scholars. 
O Eagle Saint! above the heavens now soar 
ing, 
Above the waves of time beneath thee roaring, 
Thou hearest the Eternal Word and art ador- 

ing. 

Chorus of Scholars. 
In the beginning was the Word, 
With God it was, the Word was God; 
In buman flesh it sought abode, 
On us ite awful glory glowed, 
With grace and truth ite beams were bright, 
And love eternal was its light. 
PortLaxp, Mz. 
ec 
BOB. 


BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIBH. 


Nor that his name ought to be Bob, at all. 
In respect to his behavior during a certain 
trying period, which I am presently to re 
count, he ought to be called Sir Philip 
Sidney; yet, by virtue of his conduct im 
another very troublesome business which I 
will relate, De bas equal Clum to pe KNOWN 
us Don Quixote dela Mancha; while, in 
consideration that he is the voice of his 
whole race, singing the passions of all his 
fellows better than any ove could sing bis 
own, he is clearly entitled to be named 
William Shakespeare. 

For Bob is our mocking-bird. He fell to 
us out of the top of a certain great pine, in 
a certain small city on the sea-const of 
Georgia. In this tree and a hostiof his 
lordly fellows which tower over that little 
city the mocking-birds abound in unusual 
numbers. They love the prodigious masses 
of the leaves and the generous breezes from 
the neighboring Gulf Stream, and, most of 
all, the infinite flood of the sunlight which 
is so rich and cordial that it will make even 
a man lift his head toward the sky, as a 
mocking-bird lifts his beak and try to sing 
something or otber. 

About three years ago, in a sandy road 
which skirts a grove of such tall pines, a 
wayfarer found Bob lying in a lump. It 
could not have been more than a few days 
since he was no bird at all, only an egg, 
with possibilities. The finder brought him 
to our fence and turned him over toa young 
man who had done us the honor to come 
out of a strange country and live at our 
house, about six years before. Gladly re. 
ceived by this last, Bob was brought within 
and family discussions were held. He 
could not be put back into a tree; the hawks 
would have had bim in an hour. The 
original nest was not to be found. We 
struggled bard against committing the 
crime, as we had always considered it, of 
caging’a bird; but, finally, it became plain 
that there was no other resource. In fact, 
we were obliged to recognize that he had 
come to us from the hand of Providence, 
and, though we are among the most steady- 
going democrats of this republic, we were 
yet sufficiently acquainted with the 
etiquette of courts to know that one does 
not refuse the gift of the King. . 

Dimly hoping, therefore, that we might 
see our way clear to devise some means of 
giving Bob an education that would fit him 
for « forester, we arranged suitable accom- 








modations for him aod he was tended with 
motherly care. 
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He repaid our attentions from the very | antagonist, had not this view of his be- | showed how many times he had sought dis- own mind out of the egg, or from some 


beginning. He immediately began to pick 
up in flesh and to increase the volume of 
his rudimentary feathers. Soon he com- 
menced to call for his food as lustily as 
any spoived child. When it was brought, 
he would throw his head back and open 
is yellow-lined beak toa width which no 
one would credit who did not see it. Into 
this enormous cavity, which seemed almost 
larger than the bird, his protectress would 
thrust (and the more vigorously the better 
he seemed to like it) ball after ball of the 
yolk of hard-boiled egg, mashed up with 
Irish potato. 

How, from this dry compound, which 
was his only fare, except an occasional 
worm off the rose-bushes, Bob could have 
wrought the surprising vobleness of spirit 
which be displayed about six weeks after 
he came to us is a matter which 1 do not 
believe the most expansive application of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's theory of the gen- 
esis of emotion could even remotely ac- 
count for. I refer to the occasion when 
be fairly earned the title of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. A short time after he became our 
guest a couple of other fledgelings were 
brought and placed in his cage. One of 
these soon died; but the other contin- 


ued for some time longer to drag 
out a drooping existence. One day, 
when Bob was about six weeks old, 


his usual ration bad been delayed, owing 
to the pressure of other duties upon his 
attendant. He was not slow to make this 
circumstance known by all the language 
available to him. He was very hungry, in- 
deed, and was squealing with every appear- 
ance of entreaty and of indignation, when, 
at last, the lady of the house was able to 
bring him his breakfast. He scrambled to 
the bars of the cnge, which his feeble com- 
panion was unable to do, took the proffered 
ball of egg and potato fiercely in his beak, 
and then, instead of swallowing it, delib- 
erately flapped back to his sick guest in the 
corner and gave him the whole of it, with- 
out tusting a morse}. 

Now, when Sir Philip Sidney was being 
carried off the battle-fleld of Sutphen, with 
a fearful wound in his thich, he became 
very thirsty and begged for water. As the 
cup was banded him, a dying soldier, who 
lay near, cast upon it a look of great long- 
ing. This Sidney observed. Refusing the 
cup, he ordered that it should be handed to 
the soldier, saying: ‘‘His necessity is 
greater than mine.” 

A mocking-bird is called Bob, just as a 
goat iscalled Billy or Nan, as a parrot is 
called Poll, as a squirrel is called Bunny, 
or as acat is called Pussy or Tom. In spite 
of the suggestions forced upon us by the 
similarity of his behavior to that of the 
sweet young gentleman of Sutphen, our 
bird continued to bear the common appel- 
lation of his race, and no efforts on the part 
of those who believe in the fitness of things 
have availed to change the habits of Bob’s 
friends in this particular. Bob he was, is, 
and will probably remain. 

Perhaps under a weightier title he 
would pot have thriven so prosperously. 
His growth was amazing, in body and in 
mind. By the time he was two months old 
he clearly showed that he was going to be a 
singer. About this period certain little 
feeble trills and experimental whistles be- 
gan to vary the monotony of his absurd 
squeals and chirrups. The musical busi- 
ness, and the marvelous work of feather- 
ing himself occupied his thoughts continu- 
ally. Icannot but suppose that he super- 
intended the disposition of the black, 
white, and gray markings on his wings and 
his tail, as they successively appeared. He 
certainly manufactured the pigments witb 
which those colors were laid on somewhere 
within himself, and all out of egg and 
potato. How he ever got the idea of 
arranging his feather characteristics ex- 
actly as those of all other’ male 
mocking-birds are arranged is more than 
I know. It is equally beyond me to 
conceive why he did not, while he was 
about it, exert bis individuality to the ex- 
tent of some little peculiar black dot or 
white stripe, whereby he could, at least, tell 
himself from any other bird. His failure 
toattend to this last matter was afterward 
the cause of a great battle, from which Bob 
would have emerged in a plight as ludicrous 
asany of Don Quixote’s, considering the 
harmless and unsubstantial nature of hi’ 





havior been changed by the courage and 
spirit with which he engaged his enemy, 
the gallantry with which he continued the 
fight, and the good, faithful blood which 
he shed while it lasted. In all these partic- 
ulars his battle fairly rivaled any en- 
counter of the much-bruised Knight of 
la Mancha. 

He was about a year old when it hap- 
pened and the fight took place along way 
from his native heath. He was spending 
the Summer at a pleasant country home in 
Pennsylvania. He had appeared to take 
just as much delight in the clover-fields 
and mansion-studded hills of this lovely 
region as in the lonesome forests and 
sandy levels of his native land. He had 
sungand sung. Even in his dreams at 
night bis sensitive little soul would often 
get quite too full and he would pour forth 
rapturous bursts of sentiment at any time 
between twelve o’clock and daybreak. If 
our health had been as little troubled by 
broken slumber as was his, these melodies 
in the late night would have been glorious; 
but there were some of us who had gone 
into the country specially to sleep, and we 
were finally driven to swing the sturdy 
songster high up ip an outside porch at 
night, by an apparatus contrived with care- 
ful reference to cats. Several of these 
animals in the neighborhood had longed un- 
speakably for Bob ever since his arrival. 
We had seen them eying him from behind 
bushes and through windows, and had once 
rescued bim from one who had thrust a paw 
between the very bars of his cage. That 
cat was going to eat him, art and all, with 
no compunction in the world. His music 
seemed to make no more impresston on cats 
than Keats s made on critics. If only some 
really discriminating person had been by, 
with a shot-gun, when “ The Quarterly” 
thrust its paw into poor Endymion’s cage! 

Ove day at this country house Bob had 
been let out of bis cage and allowed to fly 
about the room. He had cut many antics, 
to the amusement of the company, when 
presently we left him, to go down to dinner. 
What occurred afterward was very plainly 
told by circumstantial evidence when we 
returned. As soon as he was alore he had 
availed himself of his unusual freedom to 
go exploring about the room. In the course 
of investigation he suddenly found himself 
confronted by—it is impossible to say 
what he considered it. If he bad been 
reared in the woods, he would probably 
have regarded it as another mocking bird, 
for it was his own image in the looking- 
glass of » bureau; but he had never seen 
any member of his race, except the forlorn 
little unfledged specimen which he had fed 
at six weeks of age and which bore no 
resemblance to this tall, gallant, bright 
eyed figure in the mirror. He had thus had 
no opportunity to generalize his kind 
aod he knew nothing whatever of bis own 
personal appearance except the partial 
hints he may have gained when he 
amoothed his feathers with his beak, after 
his bath In the morning. It may, there- 
fore, very well be that he took this sud 
den apparition for some chimera or dire 
monster, which had taken advantage of 
the family’s temporary absence to enter 
the room with evil purpose. Bob imme 
diately determined to defend the premises. 
He flew at the invader, literally beak and 
claw; but beak and claw, taking no hold 
upon the smooth glass, with each attack 
he slid struggling down to the foot of the 
mirror. Now it so happened that a pin- 
cushion lay at this point, which bristled 
not only with pins, but with needles, which 
had been temporarily left in it and which 
were nearly as sharp at the eye-ends as at 
the points. Upon these Bob’s poor claws 
came down with fury. He felt the wounds 
and saw the blood. Both he attributed to 
the strokes of his enemy and this roused 
him to new rage. In order to give addi- 
tional momentum to his onset, he would re- 
tire toward the other side of the room and 
thence fly at the foe. Again and again he 
charged, and as many times slid down the 
smooth surface of the mirror, and wound- 
ed himself upon the perilous pio-cush- 
ion. As I entered, being first up from 
table, he was in the act of fluttering down 
against the glass. The counterpane on the 
bed, the white dimity cover of the bureau, 
the pin-cusbion—all bore the bloody resem- 
blances of his feet in various places and 





tant points.iv order to give himself run- 
bing start. His heart was beating violeut- 
ly and “his feathers were ludicrously 
tousled; and all against the mere shadow of 
himself. Never was there such a tempta- 
tion for tbe head of a family to assemble 
his people and draw a prodigious moral. 
But better thoughts came; for, after all, 
was it not probable that the poor bird was 
defending or, at any rate, believed he was 
defending the rights and properties of his 
absent masters against a foe of unknown 
power? All the circumstances go to show 
that he made the attack with a faithful 
valor, as reverent as that which steadied the 
lance of Don Quixote against the wind- 
mills. In after days, when his cage has 
been placed among the boughs of trees, he 
has not shown any warlike feelings against 
the robins and sparrows that passed about, 
but only a sincere friendly interest. 

At this present writing Bob is the most 
elegant, trim, electric, persuasive, cunning, 
tender, courageous, artistic little dandy of 
a bird that mind can imagine. He does 
pot confine bimself to imitating the songs 
of his tribe. He is a creative artist. I was 
witness, not long ago, to the selection and 
adoption by him of arudimentary whistle 
language. During an illness, it fell to my 
lot to sleep in a room alone with Bob. In 
the early morning, when a lady, to whom 
Bob is passionately attached, would make 
her appexrance in the room, be would salute 
her with a certain joyful chirrup, which 
appears to belong to bim peculiarly. 

I have not beard it from any otber bird. 
But sometimes the lady would merely open 
the door, make an inquiry, and then retire. 
It was now necessary for his artistic soul to 
find some form of expressing grief. For 
this purpose he selected a certain cry, 
almost identical with that of the cow-bird— 
an indescribably plaintive, long-drawn, 
thin whistle. Day after day I heard him 
make use of these expressions. He had 
never done so before. The mournful one 
he would usually xccompany, as soon as 
the door was shut, with a sidelong, inquir- 
ing posture of the head, which was a clear 
repetition of the lover’s ‘‘Is she gone? Is 
she really gone?” 

There ts ove particular in which Bob’s 
habits cannot be recommended to the young 
readers of the Sunday Magazine. He eats very 
often. In fact, if Bob should hire a cook, 
it would be absolutely necessary for him to 
write down bis hours, for he: guidance; and 
this writing would look very much likea 
time-table of the Pennsylvania, or the Hud- 
son River, or the Old Colony Ruilroad. He 
would have to say: ‘‘ Bridget will be kind 
enough to get me my breakfast at the fol- 
lowing hours: 5, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:15, 6:30, 
6:45, 7, 7:20, 7:40, 8 (and so on, every fifteen 
or twenty minutes, until 12 M); my dinner 
at 12, 12:20, 12:40, 1, 1:15, 1:80 (and so on 
every fifteen or twenty minutes, until 6 P. 
M.). My supper is irregular; but I wish 
Bridget particularly to remember that I 
always eat whenever I awake in the night, 
and that I usually awake four or five times 
between bedtime and daybreak.” With 
all this eating, Bob never neglects to wipe 
his beak aftereach meal. This he does by 
drawing it quickly, three or four times on 
each side, against his perch, 

I never tire of watching his motions. 
There does not seem to be the least 
friction between any of the component 
parts of his system, They all work, give, 
play in and out, stretch, contract, and 
serve his desires generally with a smooth- 
ness and soft precision truly admirable. 
Merely to see him leap from his perch to 
the floor of bis cage is to me a never-failing 
marvel. Itis so instantaneous, and yet so 
quiet; clip, and he is down, with his head in 
the food-cup. I can compare it to nothing 
but the stroke of Fate. It is, perhaps, a 
struined association of the large with the 
small; but when he suddenly leaps down in 
this instantaneous way I always feel as 
if, while looking upon the three large 
forms of the antique sculpture, lying in se- 
rene postures along the ground, I suddenly 
heard the clip of the fatal shears. 

His repertory of songs is extensive. 
Perhaps it would have been much more so 
if his life had been in the woods, where he 
would have had the opportunity to hearthe 
endlessly various calls of bis race. So far 
as we can see, the stock of songs which he 
now sings must have been brought in his 





further souree whereof we know vothing, 
He certainly never larned these calls, 
Many of the birdsof whom he gives per- 
fect imitations have been always beyond bis 
reach. He dves not apprehend readily a 
new set of tones. He has caught two or 
(bree musical phrases from having them 
whistled near him. -No systematic attempt, 
however, has been made to teach him any- 
thing. His procedure in learning these 
few tones was peculiar. He would not, on 
first hearing them, make any sign that he 
desired to retain them, beyond a certain air 
of attention in bis posture. Upon rereti- 
tion, on a different day, his behavior was 
the same; there was no attempt at imitation. 
But sometime afterward, quite unexpected- 
ly, in the hilarious flow of his bird songs 
would appear a perfect reproduction of the 
whistled tones, Like a great artist, he was 
rather above futile and amateurish efforts. 
He took things into his mind, turned them 
over, and, when he was perfectly sure of 
it, brought it forth with perfection and 
with unconcern. 

He has his little joke. His favorite re-_ 
sponse to the endearing terms of the lady 
whom he loves is to scold her. Of course, 
he understands that sbe understands his 
wit. He uses for this purpose the angry 
warning cry which mocking-birds are 
in the habit of employing to drive away 
entruders from their nests. At the 
same time, he expresses his delight 
by a peculiar gesture, which he always 
uses when pleased. He extends his right 
wing and stretches his leg along the inuver 
surface of it as far as he is able. 

He has great capacities in the way of 
elongating and contracting himself. When 
be is curious or alarmed, he stretches his 
body until he seems incredibly tall and of 
the size of his neck all the way. When he 
is cold, he makes himself’ into a perfectly 
round ball of feathers. 

I think I envy him most when he goes to 
sleep. He takes up one leg somewhere 
into his bosom, crooks the other a trifle, 
shortens his neck, closes his eyes, and it is 
done. He does not appear to hover a mo- 
ment in the borderland between sleeping 
and waking; but hops over the live with 
the same superb decision with which he 
drops from his perch to the floor. I do not 
think he ever has anything on bis mind 
after he closes his eyes. It is my belief 
that he never committed a sin of avy sort 
in his whole life. There is but one time 
when he ever looks sad; this isduring the 
season when his feathers fall. He is then 
unspeakably dejected. Never a note do we 
get from him until itis over. Nor can he 
be blamed. Last Summer not only the 
usual loss took place, but every feather 
dropped from his tail. His dejection dur- 
ing this period was so extreme that we 
could not but believe he had some idea of 
his personal appearance uoder the disad- 
vantage of vo tail. This was so ludicrous 
that his most ardent lovers could scarcely 
behold him without a smile, and it ap- 
peared to cut him to the soul that he should 
excite such sentiments. 

But in a surprisingly short time his tail 
feathers grew out again, the rest of his 
apparel reappeared fresh and new, and be 
lifted up his head, insomuch that, whenever 
we wish to fill the house with a gay, con- 
fident, dashing, riotous, innocent, spark- 
ling glory of jubilation, we bave oniy to set 
Bob’s cage where a spot of suvspine wii 
fallon it. His beads of eyes giisien, his 
form grows intense, up goes his beak, and 
he is off. 

Finally, we have sometimes discussed 
the question: Is it better, on the whole, 
that Bob should have lived in a cage than 
in the wildwood? There are conflicting 
opinions about it; but one of us is clear 
that itis. He argues that, although there 
are many songs which are never heard 
as there are many eggs which never 
hatch, yet the general end of a songis to be 
heard, as that of an egg is to be hatched. 
He further argues that Bob’s lifein his cage 
has been one long blessing to several people 
who stood in need of him; whereas, in the 
woods, leaving aside the probability of 
hawks and bad boys, he would not bave 
been likely to gain one appreciative listener 
for a single half-hour ont of each year. 
And, as I have already mercifully released 
you from several morals {continues this 
disputant), which I might have drawn from 
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Bob, I am resolved that no power on earth 
shall preveot me from drawing this final 
one. We have heard much of “‘ the privileges 
of genius,” of “the right of the artist to 
live out his own existence free from the 
conventionalities of society,” of ‘‘the un- 
morality of art,” and the like; but I do 
protest that the greater the artist and the 
more profound his piety toward the fel- 
low man for whom he passionately works 
the readier will be his willingness to forego 
the privileges of genius and to cage him- 
self in the conventionalities, even as the 
mocking-bird is caged. His struggle 
against these will, I admit, be the greatest; 
he will feel the bitterest sense of their useless- 
ness in restraining bim from wrong-doing; 
but, nevertheless, one consideration will 
drive him to enter the door and get contented- 
ly on his perch—bis fellow-men, his fellow- 
mep. These he can reach through the 
respectable bars of use and want: in his 
wild thickets of lawlessness they would 
never hear him, or, bearing, would never 
listen. In truth, this isthe sublimest of self- 
denials and none but a very great artist 
can compass it; to abandon the sweet, 
green forest of liberty and live a whole life 
behind needless constraints, for the more 
perfect service of his fellow-man. 





A CONTRAST. 
BY MRS. 8. L. BALDWIN. 





In view of my experience as to the treat- 
ment of the Chinese in America, which I 
gave the readers of THe INDEPENDENT 
last week, I wish to leave with them a 
contrast, one that 1 have meditated upon 
long and grieved over much. In 1864, on 
a night that | shall ever remember, for its 
weary hours of anxious waiting, a Chinese 
mob went roaring through the great city of 
Fuhchau (of 600,000 inhabitants). Spurred 
on by evil stories against us, they had de- 
termined to make short work of us. They 
first went to our newly-dedicated church, 
on East Street, and destroyed it, leaving 
only the bare walls standing. Then they 
made their way to the home of the Rev. C. 
R. Martin, of our mission, who lived on one 
of the highest hills of the city. Next 
door to his house, with only the wall be- 
tween, was a great Tauist temple, with 
its hundreds of idols and many serving 
priests, Poor, stupid heathen, who had 
scarcely heard of the name of Christ or, 
hearing, did not believe. Brother Martin 
had been warned by one of our native 
Christians that the mob intended to come 
to their house. Without saying anything 
to his wife to nlarm her, but to be ready 
for any emergeucy, early in the evening he 
went and, with the consent of the priests, 
made a hole in the wall between his house 
and the temple large enough for them to 
pass through into the temple. The two 
little children were put to bed, and quietly 
slept, all unconscious of danger; but father 
and mother sat up and wa‘ched, attending 
to their family worship ns usual. Not un- 
til they heard the mob almost at their very 
gates did Mr. Martin say: ‘‘ Now, Mary, 
we must go!” And, as they passed into the 
temple, assisted by the friendly priests, the 
mob broke in the gate and entered the 
room we had occupied a few hours 
befsre, as we had been spending the 
Sabbath with these friends. All dur- 
ing that anxions night Mr. Martin 
had, at intervals, as he was able, sent 
messengers over the wall to us out- 
side of the city as to the progress of the 
riot. We could not get to them; they could 
not cometous. At last, at four o’clock in 
the morning, there came to us a scrap of 
paper torn from an envelope, upon which 
were these words: ‘‘ Themob is pow in our 
house; but, thank God, we are safe in the 
temple and the priests are very kind!” The 
morning dawned, and soon help was sent 
our friends, and ere long the money was 
paid for our destroyed property and our 
church rebuilt. 

Now for the contrast. Last Winter, in the 
city of Denver, a Christian city, a mob of 
evil men attacked the Chinese of that city. 
They were as helpless as they had been in- 
offensive, and before the officers of justice 
arrived to enforce law the death-blow had 
been given to one of these strangers in our 
land. At that time of his extreme need, 
away from his native land, the parents they 
so much venerate, and all that was dear to 
bim, as the shadow of death settled down 





upon him, did any Christian door open to 


bim? Did any priest of our God and our 
blessed Saviour open the Temple of his 
God to this dying man? Did any such 
priest of any sect come near to tell him of 
the blessed Christ, our only hope? The 
record does not so read, but it does say that 
this dying, foully murdered man in this 
Christian land “‘ was carried to the city jail 
to die”! I cannot, will not linger over this. 
It is only one of many instances. From it 
I draw no conclusions against Christianity 
in favor of heathenism ; but I dosay: Give me 
an honest heathenism before a shamming, 
heartless Christianity. May the great God 
who made and cares for the 400,000,000 of 
souls in China not deal out to our pitiful 
50,000,000 all the judgments we deserve 
for failing so terribly in duty and in recog- 
nizing the exceeding great blessings we have 
received from his hand and our correspond- 
ing duty to others Jess favored. 

I yield to no one in love and loyalty to 
my country—the mere sight of the dear 
old fiag has filled my heart and eyes on 
Many an ocean and foreign shore; I am 
proud and grateful for our missionary and 
other great benevolent institutions, which 
stretch out in love after the the world; but 
just in proportion as I love this native land 
of mine do I grieve over her immense fail- 
ure to measure up to her great opportuni- 
ties. 

I can no more shut my eyesto the changes 
in the country than to those in my friends. 
I send my child to this country and do not 
see his face for five years. Annually is his 
photograph sent me; but when I meet him 
face to. face I would pass him ‘in the street 
without knowing him, and yet those who 
have been with him bave hardly nuticed 
the changes. Just so is it with our country. 
Those living in it and growing and chang- 
ing with it are not conscious of the great 
transformation; but 1 am away in other 
lands for years, the newspapers, like the 
photographs of my boy, from time to time 
faintly hint to me of changes, but I come 
home each time to find them greater tban I 
could have imagined. Some of these 
changes are real advances, genuine prog- 
ress, bringing added strength to us as a 
nation; but alas! many are fhe reverse. I 
still find that far less motiey is expended by 
all the benevolent institutions in the land 
than in the rum traffic alone, I find streets 
once quiet and respectable on Sunday now 
the scene of trade and open saloons. My 
Sabbath is made hideous not alone by the 
street and steam cars, but by these cars be- 
ing filled with boisterous crowds, on their 
way to the ‘Skating Rink,” “‘ Coney Island,” 
and like resorts. Aye! if the Christians of 
this land could live for atime when a Sab- 
bath is unknown, they would, I am sure, 
be as jealous asl of this trenching on the 
seventh day and disregarding of both the 
laws of God and man, for I am assured that 
these things are violations of our laws. 
Where are the officials, then, whose duty it 
is to enforce said laws, and where the pub- 
lic sentiment to compel said officials to do 
their duty? I find children—whose parents, 
as children, were regularly taken to God’s 
house—lounging at home and reading doubt- 
ful books and papers all the Sabbath day, 
a single Sunday-school service being all 
they can endure, after a week at school. I 
find disobedience and want of respect for 
parents and age, where I ought to find the 
reverse. I find self-seeking in state and 
church. I know all these have existed in 
the past, but I think not to the same ruling 
extent. Dr. Dorchester’s valuable book 
gives a grand showing for the advance of 
Christianity. Numbers are good and it is 
said that ‘‘ figures do not lie.” The Roman 
Catholics claim to have 500,000 converts in 
China, but alas! for the Christianity the 
morality of these thousands. If, while our 
numbers are rolling up so mightily, we are 
losing in morality, in soberness, in keep- 
ing the Sabbath, in justice and righteous. 
ness, in our government, in purity and 
unselfishness, in our churches, of what good 
or value are the figures? 

My attention has been called to these 
things more than once by those who have 
been living right bere and yet have noted 
the changes; but how painfully great are, 
they to those who, after eight or ten years 
absence, come upon them wholly unprepared 
forthem. All this sounds discouraging; 
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are a great people, and God has given usa 

grand domain, and with it such oportuni- 
ties for ourselves and others as no other 
nation possesses. Let us, then, be up and 
doing, strong to help the poor and op- 
pressed of all lands and as strong to battle 
against any wrong and to resist any blows 
at the bulwarks of our liberty, no matter 
by whom aimed. We have mighty evils 
to face here and they are growing, and 
wemust conquer them, not by numbers, 
bunt by power; and when the Christian sen- 
timent rises and snys it shall be done the 
God of our Fathers will give swift victory. 
Newark, N. J. 


JOHN HANCOCK. 
HIS SOJOURN IN POMFRET, CONN. 
BY PRES. W. 8. ALEXANDER, D. D. 








Amone the happy results of our Nation's 
Centennial. was the addition to our na- 
tional records of a multitude of facts of 
historical interest which previously existed 
only in theform of local tradition. One of 
the truditions of the town of Pomfret, 
Conn, which is attracting each Summer a 
larger number of the wealthy and culti- 
vated citizens of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, is that John Hancock, during 
his term of office as governor of Massa- 
chusetts, spent nine months in this town. I 
am, fortunately, able to substantiate this 
fact, not only by reliable tradition, but 
by documentary evidence. 

It will be remembered that Hancock in 
1774 was unanimously elected president of 
the Provincia] Congress and in 1775 a dele. 
gate to the Continental Congress. He 
served as president two years and a half 
and as delegate from 1775 to 1780 and 
from 1785 to 1786. 

He was the first man to sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He also signed the 
Articles of Confederation. He was a mem 
ber of the convention to frame a state con- 
stitution and was governor of Massachus- 
etts for five years after the adoption of its 
constitution and under the Federal Consti- 
tution from 1789 to nearly the close of the 
year 1798, when he died. 

It was in the year 1786 that Hancock 
came to Pomfret, with his wife and Negro 
servant, and made this town his residence 
for nine months. The tavern was kept by 
Deacon Oliver Grosvenor. 

The son of the proprietor, young Oliver, 
a boy of 8 years of age, was a great favor- 
ite of the Governor. Itis related of him 
that he was often invited to the Governor’s 
room and that upon one occasion the 
Governor asked young Oliver for a story. 
** Well,” said the boy, *‘I went out hunt- 
ing yesterday and killed a partridge.” 
‘** And what did you do with it?” asked the 
Governor. ‘‘I had it conked and I ate it.” 
“* What! and didn’t you save anything for 
the Governor?” ‘‘I will go bunting to- 
morrow,” said Oliver, ‘‘and I will killa 
partridge for the Governor, and it shall not 
have a bone in it.” Upon another occasion 
the Governor sent for Rev. Aaron Putnam, 
pastor of the Congregational church, and 
said to him: ‘‘ Mr. Putnam, I wish to have 
a suit of clothes made, and do not feel able 
to go to the tailor to be mensured. As 
you and I are about the same size, I want to 
ask you to go to the tailor to be measured 
forme.” Mr. Putnem, without suspecting 
the intended kindness, went to the tailor, 
was measured, and in a few days was the 
happy and surprised recipient of a new suit. 

The chief evidence upon which I rest the 
fact of Hancock’s residence in Pomfret is a 
letter written by him in Pomfret, and an- 
other letter written to Hancock by General 
Samuel H. Parsons and addressed to him 
in Pomfret. The originals of both these 
letters have been in my hands, These let- 
ters I have transcribed, not so much for 
their intrinsic interest as proof of Hancock’s 
residence in Pomfret. The following is 
Hancock’s letter: 

‘* PomFrettT, Nov 7th 1786. 
“Mr SPAULDING 

“Sir—It is my desire and direction that 
upon Capt Johnson’s procuring the Lands, 
provided at the Price you have offered for it, 
and giving up the Loan Office Certificates at 
the Rate you have proposed, and procuring 
good personal Security for all the Residue ex- 
cept two Hundred Pounds, payable in one year 
with Interest, that you thereupon discharge 
the Execution and give up the Bond to John- 
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fs to give him two hundred pounds out of the 
whole Debt and give up the seventeen hundred 
pound note. 
‘Tam, Sir, your most hum! servt, 

“ Jonn Hancocx. 
“N.B.—by all means let the Security be 
good.” 
Gen. Samuel H. Parsons, after bonor- 
able service in the Revolution, resided for 
several years in Middletown, Conn., from 
which place he addressed the following in- 
teresting (almost painfully interesting) let- 
ter to Gov. Hancock: 


“* To His Excellency JOHN Hancock, Pomfret: 
‘* MIppLFTOowN, Oct 80th. 1786 

“ Sir—I wrote Mr Pnillips and the other 
Creditors of the late Vo of Mather and Par- 
sons, particularly informing them of a Suit 
Commenced by Messrs Hubbards and request- 
ing thelr Directions therein, and soon after 
sent my Son to Boston to endeavor to procure 
their Answer, and to bring to a final Close 
those uvfortunate Affairs. He was charged 
with a Letter to you particularly, on whose 
Humanity and Benevolence I am Sure I can 
more fully rely than on the other Credl!ors— 
unhappy for me you was not present and noth- 
ing Could be ultimately determined upon. 
The Substance of my proposal was that the 
Creditors should take what I have and dis- 
charge me! I Can see no Benefits they Can 
derive from suits where they may bave the 
whole Effect of their suits without Expense, 
and a Suit only tends to destroy my public and 
private Character without any advantage to 
them. My Son informs me the Creditors have 
appointed Mr Simpson their Agent with 
Powers to make a final End of the matter, and 
that their agreement is suspended to know 
your opinion. Should you agree they will im- 
mediately proceed to a Settlement. My affairs 
now rest on your Decision. 

“Should you Consent to these Measures I 
Lope for some peace in my old age, if not I 
must resign myself to prison and Disgrace, 
My Son will particularly inform you of all 
which has passed on the subject, and will re- 
ceive your answer which will determine my 
fate. [trust [ have some Hope left in your 
Humanity and Goodness. 

“‘T am with great Esteem 
“Yr most Obedt Servt, 
“Sam. H. Parsons,”’ 


Iregret that I am not able to append 
Gov. Hancock’s reply to this pathetic ap- 
peal. 
The old Pomfret Tavorn no longor ox 
ists; but the House, remodeled, modern- 
ized, and greatly beautified, is now the 
residence of Mr. Robert Harris. There is 
no more attractive home in this goodly 
town. Windham County, which has for a 
bundred years cherished with grateful 
pride the memory of Putnam and Knowl- 
ton and which included in its early bound- 
aries the home of Nathan Hale, the mar- 
tyr spy, and of the Trumbulls, rejoices to 
recall] the fact that in the year 1786 the 
revolutionary hero and patriot, Joo Han- 
cock, made his home within her limits. 

SrnaiontT Univenrstry, New Orieans, La. 


DU BOIS-REYMOND'S SEVEN RID. 
DLES OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


BY PROF. J. H. W, STUCKENBERG, D. D. 














WHatever Du Bois-Reymond writes is 
sure to attract the attention of scholars, 
He bas attained an enviable place among 
the leading scientists of the day and is the 
permanent secretary, as well as one of the 
most prominent members, of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. As a professor he 
is so popular that there is not a lecture 
room in the University of Berlin large 
enough to accommodate the students and 
others who crowd to hear his more popular 
lectures. He differs from many specialists 
in the universality of his knowledge. He 
has by no means limited his studies to the 
various departments of physics, but bas 
also included metapbysics and ethics and 
is well versed in general literature. In bis 
popular lectures to the students he speaks 
witbout notes, has a pleasing style, draws 
illustrations from all departments of litera- 
ture, intersperses wit and anecdotes, and 
has the happy faculty of combining the 
popular and the scientific. 

Surpassing meny other scientists in the 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness of 
knowledge, be is also more cautious in his 
statemepts and more modest in his views 
of the ability of mechanical laws to solve 
the great problems of the universe. Im 
stead of bridging impassable gulfs with un- 
proved hypotheses, he prefers to admit the 
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real difficulties, some of which he declares 








to be insuperable. He is far from being a 
theist; still less is he a Christian, Only 
last Winter I heard him speak before five 
hundred students of ‘‘the cruelty of the 
God of the Jews, whom the God of the 
Christians imitated.” He has made an 
earnest effort toaccount for the phenomena 
of life and thought by means of pure ma- 
terialism; but has failed and is not ashamed 
to admit bis failure. 

in 1872 he delivered an address on “ The 
Limits of Natural Science” before a con- 
vention of German scientists and physi- 
cians, in which he argued that the simplest 
perceptions cannot be explained by any ar 
rangement or motion of matter. In other 
words, he denicd the possibility of explain- 
ing covsciousness by means of mechanical 
laws. This address excited much attention 
and four editions of it have been published. 
The ‘‘ignorabimus” in which the address 
culminated was highly praised by some, 
while others heaped anathemas on its au- 
thor for attem; ting to fix limits to human 
knowledge. Last year, in commemoration 
of the birthday of Leibnitz, be delivered 
av address in the Berlin Academy of Sci- 
ences on “The Seven Riddles of the 
World,” in which he again discusses the 
limits of naturn] It has been 
published in the ‘‘Deutsche Rundschau’* 
and is significant and peculiarly interesting, 
in that it gives a summary of what one of 
the highest autborities in physics regards 
as its limits. 

Iu his address on the ‘‘ Riddles,” he says 
of the one on “‘ The Limits of Natural Sci- 
ence”: ‘‘The impossibility, on the one 
hand, of understunding the nature of mat- 
ter and forceand, on the other, of explain- 
ing mechapically even the lowest forms of 
consciousness really seemed to me to bea 
trivial truth Long ago eminent 
thinkers admitted that the simplest sensa- 
tion cannot be explained through the ar- 
rangement or motion of matter.” He ex- 
pected « truth so trite to excite but little 
attention; but, by presenting it in anew 
light, be hoped to excite some interest. 
Others, however, had an entirely different 
view of the matter, and the discussion of 
the subject convinced him that scientists 
were by no means ready to admit the in- 
ability of mechanical laws to explain con- 
ciousness. The attention excited by the 
first address was regarded by him as-any- 
thing but flattering to the philosophical 
culture of the German nation. He saw in 
it an evidence of the general neglect of 
metapliysics on the part of scientists, 


eclence. 


The discussion occasioned by the first 
address threw much light on the opinions of 
scholars on the ability of physics to solve 
the most interesting problems connected 
with life. The rapid progress made by 
patural science bad led to the most ex- 
travugant hopes; end some, in their arrogant 
cluims, expected it to remove all mysteries, 
and to supersede metaphysics and ethics, as 
well as theology. The limits which Du 
Bois-Reymond fixed to it embittered them 
and the abuse heaped on him proved that 
even natural science has fanatics. ‘* They 
could not understand why consciousness 
could not be explained just as well as the 
development of heat in chemical combina- 
tions or the excitement of electricity in the 
electrical chain.” Even David F. Strauss, 
author of the ‘* Leben Jesu,” attacked him 
fordeciaring that consciousness cannot be 
explained mechanically. Haeckel, of 
course, felt offended that the omnipotence 
of materialism and the possible omniscience 
of scientists should be questioned. Hig 
solution of the difficulty of explaining con- 
sciousness may surprise some, but it is a 
good illustration of the means used by a 
certain class of rigid scientists to remove 
obstacles. Haeckel proposes to solve the 
problem by the adoption of the metaphys- 
ical axiom that every atom has a soul. 
He says: ‘* Without the supposition of an 
atom-soul (Atomseele) the most ordinary 
and most general phenomena of chemistry 
are inexplicable, . . . The motions of 
the atoms, which must take place in the 
formation and dissolution of every chemical 
naion, are explicable only if we attribute to 
them sensationand ei. . . . Ifthe will 
of man and of the higher animals seems to 
be free in contrasx with the necessitated 
will of the atoms, this Is an illusion occa- 
sioned by the highly complicated opera- 
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tions of the former, comptred with the ex- 
tremely simple ones of the latter.” It is 
evident that, instead of explaining con- 
sciousness, Haeckel merely postulates it 
where its existence can neither be proved 
nor disproved. If this method is permitted 
to take the place of the inductive, a con- 
venient hypothesis cav be found for the re- 
moval of all difficulties that may occur, 
Haeckel is not the only one who adopts 
this explapation, but other philosopbers and 
scientists have also ascribed will to the 
atoms and bavein this way explained the 
action of bodies on each other which are 
not in contact. But Du Bois-Reymond 
ridicules this notion, as that of a will which 
is no will. 

After meeting various objections to his ad- 
dress on the ‘‘ Limits of Natural Science,” 
the author propounds what he calls ‘‘ The 
Seven Riddles of the World.” The discus- 
sion occasioned by bis first address h:s led 
him to review the whole subject carefully; 
and, instead of one unsolvable problem, he 
now propounds seven riddles, which have 
never been explained and the majority of 
which never can be explained by mechan- 
ical laws. The first riddle is the nature or 
essence of matter and force. It can never 
be solved. The second is the origin of 
motion. ‘‘We sce motion originate and 
cease; we can think matter at rest; motion 
seems to be accidental to matter.” If it is 
taken for granted that matter bas been in 
motion from all eternity, then we simply 
admit that we cannot explain its origin. 
The first impulse which imparted motiou 
to matter must remain a mystery. The 
origin of life is the third riddle. He thinks 
that, if mutter is once in motion, it may be 


tions,” lif. could originate. ‘‘I repeat it 
and insist apon it: if we are to admit a 
supernatural act, then one such an act 
would suffice—namely, that which would 
create moved matter. Under all circum- 
stances we would need only one day of 
creation.” It is self-evident that organic 
structures may be developed from moved 
matter endowed with the principles of life. 

The fourth riddle is the apparent design 
in Nature. The author thinks that ‘‘or- 
gavic laws could not work according to a 
purpose if matter was not originally created 
for a purpose; hence, they cannot be harmo- 
nized with the mechanical view of Nature.” 
Perbaps this riddle may be solved in the 
future, but thus far all efforts at solution 
have failed. 

The fifth riddle isthe origin of conscious- 
ness. Thisisa problem which transcends 
mechanical laws and, hence, no solution is 
possible. 

The sixth riddle is the origin of national 
thought and of language. Although he 
bas serious doubts on the subject, he thinks 
the solution might, perhaps, be possible if 
the origin of consciousness has been ex- 
plained. 

The last riddle is the freedom of the will. 
According to the mechanical theory, it is 
impossible to suppose that at any moment 
there can be an alternative, so that either 
of two things could occur at the same time. 
Monism regards all acts of the will, how- 
ever inexplicable they may be, as necessi 
tated and as merely the result of the motion 
of molecules in the brain. ‘‘ Monism re- 
gards the world as a mechanism, and in a 
mechanism there is no place for the freedom 
of the will.” The difficulty which monism 
encounters is removed as soon as the sub- 
jective conviction of freedom is declared to 
be an illusion. But this would bring pbys- 
ical science in conflict with ethics. Even 
the most decided monist will find it difficult 
to believe that the whole of human life, in- 
cluding crimes, as well as virtues, is the 
product of a mechanical necessity. In 
matters of minor importance the denial of 
the freedom of the will does not disturb us; 
but it is different respecting great moral 
questions. ‘‘If Mr. Stephan informs us 
that of a hundred thousand letters annually 
thrown into the mail-boxes a definite num- 
ber are without addresses, we do not think 
it anything remarkable; but when we are 
told by Quetelet that among one hundred 
thousand inhabitants of a city there are, 
according to a necessity of Nature, a definite 
number of thieves, murderers, and incen- 
diaries, our moral feeling revolts, for % is 
painful to be obliged to think that the only 
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which might also have fallen tous.” Num- 
erous efforts bave been made by metaphysi- 
cians to harmonize the freedom of the will 
and the moral law with a mechanical order- 
ing of the will; but they have signally 
failed. The freedom of the will is one of 
the problems of the ages. ‘Only insolv- 
able problems are apt to be so immortal.” 

Du Bois-Reymond comes to this conclu- 
sion: ‘‘ Our seventh difficulty is none if 
one resolves to deny the freedom of the 
will and to declare the subjective convic- 
tion of freedom asan illusion; otherwise itis 
inexplicable.” But be hastoo much respect 
for metaphysics and ethics to get rid of a 
difficulty which on mechanical principles 
is insuperable in this way. Some of bis 
fellow-scientists are less scrupulous, as they 
can well afford to be, if they treat the whole 
of ethics as an illusion; and they do not 
hesitate to invent hypotheses for the re- 
moval of difficulties in the way of 
their monistic and mechanical theories. 
It 1s certainly a significant fact that, 
a deeper and broader study has led 
the author of this address to discover rid-' 
dles and insolvable problems where former- 
ly he saw none; and his course, as well as 
other facts, indicate that scientists are be- 
coming more cautious and more modest in 
their claims of the ability of physics to 
explain the secrets of the universe. Years 
ago he wrote: ‘‘ Analytical mechanics ex- 
tends to the problem of persoval freedom, 
whose solution must be left to the »ower 
of the abstraction of each individual”; 
but be now admits that he bas been obliged 
to revise this opinion. Repeated reflection 
convinced him tbat the science of mechan- 
ics has not solved the problems of life and 
thought up to that of freedom. He says 
that these reflections led him to the conclu- 
sion that at least three other inexplicable 
problems precede that of the freedom of 
the will. These three are the nature of 
matter and force, the origin of motion, 
and the origin of consciousness. If these 
three were solved, then the other three 
might also be solved, and only that of the 
freedom of the will would remain. 

But, even if we suppose that the first six 
riddles of Du Bois-Reymond are solved, 
that of the will never can he solved by me- 
chanical laws. If the will is really free, 
then every one will admit tuat it cannot be 
the product of mechanical forces. But let 
us suppose that it, as well as consciousness, 
is the result of mechanical Jaws; then we 
shall have both the consciousness and the 
wil) absolutely determined and necessitated. 
In that case ail the facts of consciousness 
are as necessary as the facts of Nature. 
Then our conviction that we are free and 
responsible is an absolute necessity. Thus 
the mechanical Jaws working in our con- 
sciousness are in conflict with the mechan- 
ical view of the will. In fact, when we ap- 
ply mechanical laws for the explanation 
both of consciousness and the will, we find 
that the mechanical theory is self-contradic- 
tory, and consequently self-destructive. 

BERLIN, PRUssiA. 





WHEN WAS THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE WRITTEN ? 


(From THE “ OrnTHODOX Review,” A. D. 3882.] 








BY THE REV. H. D. JENKINS. 





It bas long since been proven that 
nothing is so unhistorical as history; but it 
remains for our own age to apply the 
canons of the higher criticism to a few 
problems which have hitherto escaped the 
hand of the great retouchers. It is un- 
necessary to remind our intelligent readers 
of those facts, supposed to be well known to 
all scholars. It is now twenty centuries 
since such critics as Kuenen, Wellhausen, 
and Smith proved the Old Testament to 
have been written in the time of Ezra. The 
facts, so long overlooked, that the Jews, 
before the Captivity, did everything which 
the Pentateuch forbade and did nothing 
which it enjoined, was an argument for the 
non-existence of these books in the times of 
Moses, the judges or the kings, anargument 
whose force could not be broken. Notwith- 
standing the opposition which such teach- 
ing aroused in the minds of men inclined to 
conservative views, there was no escape 
where there was such general agreement 
upon the part of scholars, and it has long 


Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch to-day 
would be looked upon as a literary fossil; 
a veritable curiosity, but only of interest as 
a curiosity. . 

It is, also, now about one thousand years 
since our ablest critics of Nova Zembla 
veutured to apply the same tests to the 
legendary origin of the New Testament. 
Learned men had long felt the tnconsist- 
ency of teaching that the Church of Hilde- 
brand or Leo X bad ever heard of the Gos- 
pels or Epistles; much more did they rec- 
ognize the absurdity of teaching that these 
books which forbade lordship over the 
conscience ; failed even to make any clear 
distinction of clergy and laity; taught hu- 
wility of heart and spirituality of worship; 
were the historical foundations of a Church 
whose characteristics were personal pride, 
official lordship, and a service in which the 
ritual was everything and the spirit notb- 
ing. Undoubtedly, Lutber, Melancthon, 
and Calvin believed the books which they 
wrote in the pames of Matthew, Jobn, 
Paul, and Peter represented the teachings 
of Jesus of Nazareth ; but that such books 
ever existed before the days of the Reforma- 
tion, no person with any claims to scholar- 
ship would for a moment now admit. The 
old theory as to the date of the New Testa- 
ment and all the facts of Church history 
are too wide apart ever to be reconciled, 
The Church of the so-called ‘‘Middle Ages” 
was fariber from the New Testament model 
than the Jewish Church ever was from the 
model given in the Pentateuch. 

These historica) references seemed neces- 
sary to justify the opinion oi the foremost 
scholars of to-day tbat all the work of 
criticism is by no means ended. Especial- 
ly is it needful to review the past when 
such a question is under discussion as 
the date of the American Declaration of 
Independence. There are a few conserva- 
tive scholars who yet cling blindly to the 
traditional account of its origin, believing 
it to have been written at the beginning of 
the American Revolution, about A. D. 1776; 
and yet all newly-discovered facts go to 
prove that, instead of having been written 
to justify the War of the Revolution, it 
was composed or compiled rather to justi- 
fy the action of the Federal Government 
io the Civil War of 1861—1865. 

It ought to be now beyond controversy 
that great names are most potevt after they 
have been written in epitaphs. As the 
name of Moses had greater authority in the 
day of Ezra than in his own times, so the 
name of Paul wrought mightily for refor- 
mation in the day of Luther, and the name 
of Washington was already a power one 
bundred years after his own death. 

And when we consider that a convention 
of slaveholders, engaged in forming a gov- 
ernment in which slavery should be care- 
fully perpetuated, were the professed 
authors of a declaration that ‘‘all men are 
born free and equal,” it is only a wonder 
how any one could have believed the tradi- 
tion to have bistorical foundation. And 
when this language is put into the mouth 
of Thomas Jefferson, known for the num- 
ber of his slaves, it will be seen at a glance 
that no scholarly critic can admit the so- 
called Declaration to be a historical docu- 
ment. The great names of Washington 
and Jefferson, the one revered for bis per- 
sonal character and military successes, the 
other for his ardent democracy, were bor- 
rowed to stand as sponsors for sentiments 
whieh belong to an age at least a century 
later. 

It has lately been claimed that in the 
original document one of the charges 
brought against the King of Great Britain 
was that he opposed the abolition of the 
slave trade; but this seoms to have been a 
little further than the real authors of the 
document dared to go. It would have en- 
dangered the reception of the whole in- 
strument, if a company of slaveholders, 
met to organize a government protecting 
slavery, bad been made not only to declare 
‘*all men free and equal,” but to profess 
themselves about to go to war in the inter- 
ests of freedom? 

When and by whom, then, was the ‘‘ De- 
claration” written? We have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that it was written in 
1876, to justify the then late war and add 
interest and glory to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. 





since ceased to be an open question. A 


We have the testimony of a great many 


man who would attempt to defend the witnesses, fortunately preserved, that what 
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purported to be the original document was 
at that time on exhibition; that it was 
barely legible in places; that none of the 
visitors knew it by critical study, but only 
by supposed printed copies; that what pur- 
ported to be the original document, even if 
genuine was full of interlineations; and, 
lastly, that @ part at least of these very words 
(inregard tothe natural freedom and equality 
of all men) were seen to be interlineations. 
There certainly never was better ground 
for the setting aside of traditions and the 
substitution of critical restorations than in 
such a case asthis. The document in ques- 
tion does not represent the spirit of the age 
in which it purports to have originated, but 
that of a known later period. It flatly con- 
tradicts in its theories the practice of the 
very men supposed to have written it; it is 
brought prominently forward in a year of 
national glorification, when a pious fraud 
would be easily winked at; the supposed 
original document is scarcely legible at all 
and full of writing between th® lines; and, 
finally, a part of its most important clauses 
are positively known to have been inter. 
lined. 

It may also be borne in mind that just at 
this time the nation bad lately passed 
through a bloody war, the passions of the 
people confessedly took the place of law, 
and hundreds of thousands had perished in 
a contest whose legal principles were so 
doubtful of justification that the head of 
the ‘* Rebellion,” when taken a prisoner, 
was suffered to go free. During the prog- 
ress of this war it became a military neces- 
sity to strike at the system of slavery, and 
what more to the point than to show, by 
some paper appealing to patriotic pride, that 
the great fathers of the Republic had always 
been opposed to slavery itself? That such 
a forgery and ‘‘ fraud” was not out of keep- 
ing with the character of the times will be 
acknowledged by all who remember that 
about this same time two presidents of the 
same nation perished by assassination and 
a third was popularly believed to have 
obtained his office by fraud. 

We have not as yet given our reasons for 
believing that the whole instrument was 
written by Charles Sumner, about 1876; but 
it will suffice to say that the bombastic style 
of certain parts closely resemble his well- 
known swelling periods. He was, what 
Jefferson was not, a pronounced “ Abolition- 
ist,” and, finally, every one of the most im- 
portant and significant phrases in the so- 
called ‘‘ Declaration” may be found re- 
peated again and again in his published 
speeches. 

The argument might, indeed, be carried 
much further, and corroborative evidence 
would appear at every step. For instance, 
just to show how such an instrument was 
liable to be made over to suit every whim, 
and how far from sacred its preservation 
was, we note that some citizen of some ob- 
scure village named ‘“Carroliton” bas 
sought to give luster to an unknown name by 
writing it in after the name of ‘‘ Chas. Car- 
roll.” It never seems to have occurred to 
the ambitious citizen of ‘‘Carrollton” that 
the absence of the place of residence after 
all the other names would easily expose the 
fraud. 


If, therefore, there is any value in the 
higher criticism at all, we must be prepared 
to give up our cherished beliefs, whether 
they be theological creeds or patriotic myths. 
The eye of the critic isa surer guide than 
the hand of the historian and the history 
of no event may be safely or accurately 
written until some thousands of years after 
it has occurred. 

Freeport, Iti. 





DEATH. 
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BY JAMES H. HOADLEY. 


Deru is not ceasing 
Ever to be. 

Death is not sleeping 
Eternally. 


To die is beginning 
Really to be, 

Freed from all sinning 
Immortally. 


*Tis passipg from darkness 
Into the light ; 
Just putting off weakness, 
Putting on might. 
‘ew Yous Orrv. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED. 
Letter VI. 








BY EUGENE THAYER, 


ORGANIST OF THE FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
New York Crrr. 


My Dear Young Friend : 

ALTHOUGH you are hardly old enough 
yet to begin to think much about public or 
worldly success, it is still well to know the 
principles of it, so that your work and 
manegement shall all be conducing tc your 
future happiness and recognition. It 
would, indeed, be sad to work hard and 
faithfully for many years, and then find 
that all your efforts were in vain and your- 
self ignored by the ones whose approval 
you had hoped to win. Having had to 
make a success for myself, as well as assist 
many other young people on their road to 
success, I think I can offer you some use- 
ful hints of how to succeed in the art of 





‘music. 


The first principle 1 adopted, and which 
I have always steadfastly adhered .to, was: 
‘“‘Never have anything to do with any 
second-rate person or thing.” Deal only 
with men known and recognized as first 
rate. Buy and sell only in first-rate stores. 
‘*But all that costs a good deal more, and 
I don’t see why,” you say. Yes, it costs 
more, because it’s worth more. I tell you 
again that the only reason cheap things are 
cheap is because they are not worth much. 
You see that the minute you have anything 
to do with second-rate things you thereby 
show your willingness to be second-rate; and 
the public always remembers that ‘‘a man 
is known by. the company he keeps,” and 
you are then labeled second rate, which 
label will probably stick to you as long as 
youlive. If you consent to go with robbers 
or idiots, don’t wonder if the people soon 
call you one of them. I hope you see 
what I mean by thecomparison. Insist upon 
being first rate and upon being with first- 
rate men; and when you can’t do this, stay 
at home and work like a beaver until you 
have reached a point where they will rec- 
ognize you as one of the best of them. 

Of course, you may be deceived, as well 
as other people. I once fell intoa set of 
musica] thieves and plunderers; but the 
moment I ascertained their true character 
I at once ‘‘ got out” of the thing, ata loss 
of several hundred dollars and consider 
able peace of mind. I have since had the 
satisfaction of seeing them fail and dis- 
band; for the fact is, rascality and dis- 
honesty never succeed. You will see plenty 
of people of that sort apparently succeed. 
Watch closely, and you will see that their 
success is of very short duration. Badness 
cannot succeed. Remember that as long 
as you live. From the day of Judas to now 
such people have always come to a bad 
eod. So your second principle must be one 
of absolute honesty. Let your promise be 
better than gold. Be very careful in mak- 
ing a promise; but, if once made, keep it, if 
it takes your soul out of your body. Peo- 
ple will then soon know you as a re- 
liable man; and that is just the kind of a 
man they all like to deal with, and so they 
will come to you first whenever they want 
anything in your line of art. Be honest 
because it is right; but, if you can’t do it 
for this reason, then because ‘‘ Honesty is 
the best policy.” Anyway, be bonest in 
word, as well as deed. 

A third principle is reliance upon 
industry. I will say right bere that 
mere blind industry or ill-directed la- 
bor is of not much value; and that 
is why you need a splendid teacher or 
guide, at first, to give it true direction. 
Neither does industry mean uoremitting 
work. Some students get such a mania for 
practice and study that they ought to be 
driven to take recreation. Almost any- 
thing would be better than study, which 
has no offset or counterpart to restore the 
mind, as well as the body. 

Another thing is tact. Now, by this I 
do not mean a little narrow and contempt- 
ible planning and trickery; but a broad and 
comprehensive study of the methods to be 
taken in dealing with men. The Golden 
Rule is about the best thing to follow. In 
fact, my dear friend, you will find that 
everything He said is the best thing to fol- 
low, and this brings me to the last, chiefest, 





and best thing about success. Give your- 
elf early to your Saviour. I do not propose 
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to preach to you or bore you with a moral 
lecture; but ‘‘ Sine Deo ac labore nihil” is 
true, and you should know it at the outset, 
so that you may not have to retrace your 
steps and make your life all over at forty, 
when you ought to be on the topmost pin- 
nacle of success. ‘‘ Without God all labor is 
nothing.” I do hope with al] my heart that 
you will not only believe this, but feel it 
and see it every day of your life. What 
else is all labor for except for his glory and 
the advancement of his kingdom? Is it 
for yours and mine? Weil, it is pretty poor 
stuff if that is all of it, and in a few years 
at longest it will drop out of sight forever. 
No man ever succeeds who works for self 
simply. 
“He findeth not who seeks his own, 
The soul is lost that’s saved alone.” 

You must work for the people if you 
want the people to work for you. You 
must have a life purpose, the same us all 
great men have had. Here it would be 
well to remember our Saviour again. He 
came into the world to save sinners, and 
he kept that object in view every moment; 
and when the cross and its terrible suffer- 
ing stared him in the face, he still kept his 
life purpose and died in agony rather than 
forsake it. So, when you have once de- 
cided what your life purpose shall be, you 
must persevere, at all bazards. It is the 
habit of the eminent composer, Verdi, to 
mark certain passages of his music ppp, 
meaning that he wants them the softest 
possible. Itis very silly, because two of 
the letters mean pianissimo, or as soft as 
possible; but I think I can give you three 
ps that are not so silly—indeed, I think 
they are the very ones for success. Per- 
haps you will remember them better if I 
put them in this form: 


ProPLe: PuRPOSE: PERSEVERANCE. 


Thatis really about the whole story, to my 
way of thinkivg. And I must bring these 
letters to aclose, hoping that the experience 
I have recorded in them muy help you on 
in the rather rough road of life, and that 
your success may be greater than your fond- 
est hopes have pictured and that I may 
have the pleasure, when I am old and gray, 
of reading all about the grand work and 
glorious success of my ever dear young 
friend. With this sincere wish, I am 

Truly yours, §EuGENe THAYER. 

New Yor« Ciry. 





THE EVERLASTING GOSPEL 


AND THE 


MISSION OF THE CHURCHES OF THE 
ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 


A SERMON. 





BY A. CLEVELAND COXE, D. D., 
BISHOP OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 

[Preached on St. Peter's Day. 1882, in St. George's 
Church, Montreal, at the Consecration of the Rev- 
EREND EDWARD SULLIVAN, D.D., as Second Bishop 
of Algoma.) 


“ The Everlasting Gospel.""—Rev. xiv, 6. 








Tuis is the Feast of that Apostle to whom 
his Mastcr gave the name of 2 Stone. . It sig- 
nifies that he derived bis character from the 
Rock of Ages, out of which he was hewn and 
on which he was builded. And the same 
apostle, in his humility, has taught us how we 
may share in his distinction ; how each one of 
us may becomea Stove, a Cephas,a Peter— 
each in bis proportion and degree. It is not, 
primarily, by unity with him, the Stone, but by 
unity with his Master, the Rock. The apostle 
seems to adopt the metaphorof a magnetic 
Rock, to be laid on which is to become mag- 
netic in turn and to afford a like magnetism to 
others. So he parapbrases hisown name and 
seems tokeep in view the noiseless growth of 
the Temple: 

* Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung.” 
The invisible Spirit is its cement. By that 
magnetism it is “fitly joined together and 
compacted in every part.’’ For thus he speaks : 
“To whom coming as unto a Living Stone, 
disallowed, indeed, of men, but chosen of God 
and precious; ye also as lively stones’’ (as 
so ‘many Peters) “are built up a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God, by Jesus Christ.”’ 
In this Christian priesthood, as in that of the 
Jewish people, who were a nation of priests, 
every man has ‘“‘his own order.’’ All are not 
the head, all are not the hand. Under the 
Great High Priesthood of Christ, we have the 
apostolic priesthood of bishops, and then that 
of presbyters, and then that of deacons, and 
then that of the Christian laity. So God 
has harmonized and glorified his body, the 





Church. I need not say that this festival bas, 
therefore, been most appropriately chosen for 








the ordination of an apostolic missionary, 
called to preach the Everlasting Gospel and to 
minister the same, as a successor iv St. Peter’s 
Faith, and in that commission which every 
Christian bishop shares with St. Peter. 

What, then, is this ‘‘ Everlasting Gospel”’ but 
the confession of St. Peter, ‘‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God”; what but 
this and the publishing to all mankind of 
“* good-will to men,” through bis gracious 
Incarnation, his precious death and glorious 
Resurrection ? For this, this only, a new bishop 
is about to receive bis commission under the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost. Amen, 

When I remiod you that the exposition of 


“St. Peter’s name and confession which I 


have briefly given is the only one known to the 
Primitive Church, and that it bas been contin- 
uously asserted ever since, even in the Latin 
churches, [ need say nothing else to refute a 
system of gigantic fable which has been reared 
upon “ the wresting’’ of this Scripture. The 
** Old Catholics,” Déllinger and others, have, 
so lately, pulverized the pretensions of the 
Vatican by en appeal to Antiquity on this 
point that none can err therein save those 
whose opinions have no relation to evidence. 
Let one citation suffice, that of the great Latin 
doctor of the fifth century. “It is not,’ says 
8t. Augustine,* ‘on thee, who art a Stone, 
but on the Roek which thou hast confessed, 
- « « that I will build myecburch.” Agaiust 
this confession, then, which is all one with the 
Gospel, and against this church which I build 
upon it, the gates of hel) shall not prevail) 
Both are “‘ Everlasting.” 

“Lsaw another angel fly in the midst of 
Heaven,”’ says the holy exile of Patmos, 
‘having the Hverlasting Gospel to preach unto 
them that dwell on the earth and to every 
nation and kindred and tongue and people.”’ 
The last of the apostles, keeping his lonely 
Easter on that barren beach in the Mediter- 
ranean, receives in these words the assurance 
that the testimony of Jesus is not to die with 
its first preachers. What reason, according 
to human foresight, had he to suppose it pos- 
sible that, to-day, after eighteen centuries, 
and bere, in these “uttermost parte of the 
earth,”’ so far beyond any horizon that he 
could even imagire, his own words should 
cheer us to-day in sending forth a new mis- 
sionary to new fields in anew world, with the 
same Everlasting Gospel? You cannot an- 
swer this inquiry without a virtual demon- 
stration of two great truths which our fancl- 
ful generation basa caprice to question ® (1) 
the troth of a supematural revelation and | 
(2) the truth of a supernatural force which 
sustains the Church and its Gospel against all 
enemies. Yes, the blessed apostle heard the 
promise; but we see the miraculous real- 
ization of so many promises that we are un- 
able to doubt the Gospel or the truth that it 
is everlasting. 

One thousand years before St. John’s time 
the charter of the Church’s missionary work 
was recorded by King David : ‘‘ I will give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parte of the earth for thy posses- 
sion.”’ He with whom this covenant wus 
made stood on the Mount of Olives, and sent 
forth eleven Galileans to be the Light of the 
world and to clatm this promise of world-wide 
empire. From that center they and their suc- 
cessors have gone forth accordingly. They 
have girdled the round earth ; they have pene- 
trated eastward to Japan and westward to 
Saskatchewan and Alaska. Their westward 
mission has planted the diocese of Algorna. 


Though it might be idle to inquire as to the 
point of time indicated by the vision of the 
angel, prebaps we may venture a conjecture 
that the great revival of primitive Faith and 
of missionary zeal, which coincided with the 
invention of the Press and the discovery of a 
New World, may be the bistoric epoch signified. 
However this may be, here is the grand fnspir- 
ing thought. This vision comes to console 
the apostle, shocked and depressed as 
he had been, by predictions of long ages of 
degeneracy and corruption in the Church 
herself. The spirit who was to shew the 
apostles “things to come’? had prepared 
bim to expect degeneracy and loss and all but 
the triumph of these ‘‘ gates of hell.”” Now, 
to console St. John, he receives assurance that 
they shall not prevail. Afresh and with great 
power over the nations goes forth the same 
Everlasting Gospel. The world and the prince 
of this world shall have done their worst. Once 
more ‘‘darkness covers the earth and gross 
darkness the people.”” The utter defeat of the 
Church and the mortal influence of its inward 
rottenness sball bave been the boast of its 
enemies. The few righteous in Sodom shall 
have despaired ; the salt shall have “ lost its 
savor’’; the word of promise sball be “‘ tried to 
the uttermost’; men sball begin to say, as 
they did at Constance, ‘‘Christ is asleep in 
the ship and refuses to save, lest we perish.” 
Such is the prophetic picture, and history tells 
us how sadly it wae realized, as, for example, 
when popes and antipopes amazed all Cliris- 
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tendom alike by their vices and their feuds, 
while the impostures of Mohammed, triumph- 
ing over the ancient seats of apostolic faith 
in the East, still menaced the Western 
Churches with merited extinction. So it was, 
and, bad as are our own days of unbelief, those 
days were immensely worse. Itis an exiom- 
atic truth that no enemy who rages around the 
walls can du balf the evil which comes from 
treachery within. See, then, how little we 
bave to fear, if only we are true to Christ and 
bold the fortress he bas planted on the Rock. 
The blessed evangelist foresees a period of 
fresh campaigns and a world-wide victory for 
the Everlasting Gospel. Forth it comes, im- 
mortal as its Author; unrefuted, irrefragable ; 
deposing all lesser lights, all otber gospels. 
Once more “the desire of nations,” it proves 
itself the “ one thing needful” to mankind; 
the essential element of human progress; that 
in which the sober thought of men cannot but 
recognize the corner-stone of civilization and 
eociely; that to which their own ships and 
rails aod wires must give ecceleration and unl- 
versal sway—‘‘the Everlasting Gospel.”” Yes, 
the Gospel of ** the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world’; the kingdom and the glad 
tidings, both invested with an attribute of 
his being, of whom it is said “from everlast- 
jug to everlasting thou art God.”’ 

Think, then, of the cowardice which some 
betray whoreally suppose that the Gospel is 
losing its power. What impotent faith, what 
imbecility of reason, what puerile despair! 
Courage, Christian! That which is dearest of 
all things to your heart and mind and spirit 
has always been “despised and rejected of 
men.’’ Whatof that? ‘We know that one 
Avenger* liveth.” They cannot bury him nor 
his Gospel. It bides its time. Let them seal 
the tomb and set a watch. It breaks forth 
inevitably ; it lives anew ; it cuts to the heart 
those who crucified it; it converts ; it baptizes; 
it spreads ; it overcomes ; it pulls down strong- 
holds; it deposes Caesars ; its cross supplants 
eagles, but it takes eagles’ wings; it flies to all 
people and kindreds and tongues; it conquers 
the same, and to make men free it reigns. 

No doubts as to the ultimate victory of the 
Gospel can Jong agitate the believer. But, 
alas! ove’s own building upon the great found- 
allon may be Only ** wood and bay and stub- 
ble’’; he may be doomed to suffer loss and to 
be saved “so as by fire.”” One hus need to 
prove himself where he isand how he works; 
whether he gathereth with Christ, or only 
scatiereth; whether he strives lawfully, and 
whether he may bope, through gracé, to be 
crowned. He who goes on a warfare to-day; 
whom his fathers in Christ are about to invest 
with a part and lot in their own aposileship; 
surely, be has need to look well to these things 
to be sure of his mission and of his official 
share ia the promise: *‘I am with you, always, 
even to the end of the world.” 

In view of the Everlasting Gospel as com 
mitted to an Everlasting Church, we admit the 
right of those who challenge us to demand our 
credentials. Have we, in this Anglo-Catholic 
communion, al) the gifts, the charismatu, 
which qualify us not merely to preach the 
Everlasting Gospel, but to minister the same ; 
to apply its seals; to be, iu St. Paul’s phrase, 
its lituryists and hieruryic operntives, as well as 
its vocal heralds?t S8t. Paul maguifies his 
preaching function, even to hyperbole, yet be 
also claims bis office as a “steward of the 
mysteries,’’ or sacramental gifts and seals of 
the Gospel. He protests his own priesthood 
against that of the Law; having whereof he 
may glory in‘‘tbose things which pertain to 
God” (his own formula for the office of a 
priest), ‘ministering asa priest the Gospel of 
God.” This is his claim, with express refer- 
ence to wissionary work among the Gentiles. 
Are we, then, apostolic missionaries, and not 
merely those ofa human society? Letthe world 
ask us; ‘‘ Whereis your part in the commission 
given on the Mount of Olives, which, asa mere 
fact of history, did go forth with power, and bas 
baptized the nations and taught them “the 
Everlasting Gospel’? ? We are prepared toex 
bibit our historical credentials when thus chal- 
lenged, and we bold them very precious, pro- 
vided only that the Evangelic spirit goes with 
the Apostolic ordination, This is not to deny 
that the Lord of tbe world’s harvest may em- 
ploy other agencies to do what, for a time, the 
historic commixsion has ignomiviously failed 
todo. Take an extreme illustration. Recall 
the position assigned to the Samaritans by 
Nehemiah, and then observe bow the good 
Samaritan was crowned and glorified in con- 
trast with those very priests and Levites of 
whom it is said: “No wan taketh this bonor 
to himself, but he that is called of God, 
as was Aaron.”’ And yet, in spite of Annas 
aud Caiaphas, as Christ told the Samaritan 
woman—*Salvation was of the Jews” 
“*whose were the promises.”” Let us honor 
those whom Christ honors, and recognize 
good, wherever It is done, as the Spirit’s work. 
But let us none the less be sure that pot by 


* IT adopt an included idea. 
+ Rom. Xv, 15, 16, Greek. 
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sects and divisions, the dal and shame 
of Christendom, which so sadly weaken 
and degrade the Gospel, but by those iden- 
tical ministries which Christ established 
and which he is able to perpetuate, 
will the unity of the Faith be preserved and 
the ultimate victory over unbelief be secured 
forthe Everlasting Gospel. All things point 
to this truth, amid the overturpings and shift- 
ings and infidelities of our period. 

It is a comfort, therefore, to know and feel 
that our catholicity aud apostolicity are facts. 
Of our catholicity, by and by. As to our 
apostolic mission, no Church in Christendom 
bas been so sified tothe bran as ours, and no 
succession of Christian bishops stands before 
the world so absolutely authenticated as our 
own. Of this nobody entertains a doubt who 
has cared to examine the subject. To the ob- 
jections of the Jesuits Dr. Dollinger has 
sufficiently replied. By the same logical pro- 
cess that verifies the Canon of Holy Scripture 
we prove the succession ; but of this enough. 
It is my present purpose to call attention to 
the providential position of the Church of 
England in this latter day, and the mission 
which she and the sister churches of her com- 
munion seem raised up to fulfill, Ob- 
serve, then, this Church or communion is not 
only apostolic ; it is pre-eminently Catholic, 
a much abused word, which means neither 
more nor less than this—truly Evangelical, or, 
in a word, filled with the pure and undefiled 
spirit of the Everlasting Gospel. The seven 
churches of Asia were Apostolic, and the 
Great High Priest held their stare iv bis right 
band; but what did be say to Sardis, what 
did he say to Laodicea, when be came to 
search them with eyes like flaming fire and to 
reprove them with the mouth out of which 
went a sharp sword? The Churches lately 
represented at the Vatican are Apostofic ; 
but where is thelr catholicity? ‘‘The 
Everlasting Gospel” cannot be that modern 
Gospel which was set forth, only a few 
years ago, with “ the Syliabus.”’ ** Their rock 
is not as our Rock.’’ Their Gospel is the fable 
of a Medilatrix who was without sin and 
needed no Saviour; its corper-stone is the 
dogma of a Supreme Head, who may add, 
without limit and with absolute lordship over 
tbe couscience of all Christians, ‘to the Faith 
ouce delivered to the saints.”’ Such is pot the 
testinony of Jesus. With sorrow of beart, 
not with bitterness nor in uny spirit of retalia- 
tion, we bear our witness against all thisin the 
languaye of Inspiration: ** Though we, or an 
ange! from Heaven preach any other Gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed.” We must 
say this; it is part of our commission ; itis the 
Spirit’s own epigraph ‘to the Everlasting 
Gospel.” 

In this Apostolic Church, then, do we preach 
this same Gospel, neither more nor less? Does 
avy man-made canon forbid us to give this 
same Gospel free course in all ite integrity, 
purity, end power? This is the test of essen- 
tial catholicity. St. Vincent's canon is ours. 
What ‘always, everywhere, and by all the 
churches ’’ has been held and taught must be 
the Everlasting Gospel. Every novelty incurs 
au unathema. May we believe, thep, that, 
whatever our faults and deficiencles (and I 
fear they are not few), We do yet stand before 
God and mev on this firm footing. It is an all- 
important inquiry, with respect to our mission- 
ary work ; for, though God may permit a tem- 
porary triumph to evil fn bis Church, still the 
condition of lasting success is that of fidel- 
ity to the great trust. To Thyatira our Great 
High Priest thus speaks: “That which ye 
have, already, bold fast till I come; and he 
that overcometh and keepeth my words, unto the 
end, to him will I give power over the va- 
Uions.’’ Observe, keeping Christ’s words, not 
adding to them; “‘keeping them éo the end,”’ 
that is, keeping always to the end of the world 
one and the same “testimony of Jesus.” This 
is the catholiclty to which Christ gives ulti- 
mate ‘‘ power over the nations.” Not tempor- 
al supremacy; not lordship over their faith; 
but “the Morning Star,’’ to {lluminate ; ‘* the 
rod of his mouth” to subdue, until be him- 
self assumes the scepter and ‘‘ breaks to 
shivers, as the vessels of a potter,’ all that 
‘iron mixt with miry clay,”’ which is Daniel's 
symbol of worldly forces in conflict with the 
Everlasting Gospel. 

In asserting for our own apostolic commun- 
fon this Catholic character and iv claiming 
for her a consojing share in the message 
to Thyratira, I would speak humbly and under 
a deep sense of what I owe to truth and fact. 
On the other hand, I feel very deeply that the 
prevailing influences of our day are those 
which tend to create distrust, and the sin of 
despair, asin which God hates and which he 
rebuked so severely at Massah, when they 
“tempted the Lord, saying, Is the Lord among 
us or not??? The great apostle whose faith we 
celebrate, to-day, was commanded ‘to 
strengthen bis bretbren.”’ Alas! if bands bang 
down and knees are feeble, and the lame are 
turned out of the way, in our times, is it not 
because many make it their effort, apparently, 








“to weaken their brethren”? Now, amid all 
the proofs which God bas given to this Church, 
iu 60 Many ages, of his presence and bis holy 
comfort, and amid the tokens we enjoy of bis 
reviving and animating Spirit among us, I feel 
that it ts wicked to renew the complainings 
of Massah and of Meribab. It is treason to 
discourage effort and soldierly service in 
Christ’s army. Why magnify the evils we 
suffer, or insinuate, concerning others that we 
know not of, that they are less than ours and 
ought to be preferred? On the contrary, I fee! 
that our gratitude to God should be un- 
bounded, and our courage like that of Caleb 
and Joshua, in view of his manifest power and 
willingness to work in us and by us in spread- 
ing abroad with new forces of bis Spirit the 
Everlasting Gospel. 

Take, then, the exceptional history of this 
ancient Church from the beginning and judge 
whether there is any Christian people more 
highly distinguisbed than ours by tokens that 
we have been raised up and preserved and 
purified in the furnace of afflictions for a 
special work and mission in these latter days. 


For eighteen hundred years the Church of 
Christ in England has passed through several 
stages and periods of ber history with acon- 
tinuous individuality, The Church of Britaiu 
became one with the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
The Normans introduced Latin infusion, not 
in itself to be deprecated, and under the Tudor 
princes the Church of England cast out the 
Latin elements that had gradually become the 
source of corruption and of bondage. For 
only two orthree hundred years out of the 
whole eighteen was the Papacy dominant in 
Englaud. Under the sturdy Plantagenets the 
papacy of the Decretals was barred out and 
fenced off by the free spirit of the English 
race, and from them 8t. Louis of France 
learned how, to some degree, to protect his 
own Gallican Church from total absorption 
into the Papal system. Remember, that through 
all this period, though there was a Pope, there 
was no ‘Roman Catholic Chureb.” That novelty 
was created at Trent. Kemember, no Italian or 
Roman Church was ever recognized as existing 
in Englavd and that the medieval relations of 
England’s Church to the Italian were never de- 
fined. They were only av antiquated abuse, in 
some way enveloping ber as the ivy binds the 
oak. Remember, also, that this Church was 
always ‘the Church of England.”” That was 
her name, as under the Tudors, so also in 
Magna Charta, | She wae always the National 
Church, and always asserted her freedom as an 
insular patriarchate against popes and kings as 
best she could. Even at a period of papal pre- 
tensions, tiil then the most exaggerated, the 
Bishop of Canterbury was saluted by the Pope 
bimself* as a brother patriarch,**the Papa of 
another world,” rather than a subject of bis 
own. Iteounds like prophecy. But this inde- 
pendency of all foreign jurisdiction was hers 
by Catholic law,t and the pontiff oply recog- 
nized it. Thus she was chartered to resume 
her position after the Papal usurpations, and 
thus God prepared her for legitimate work, tn 
these ages, as the restorer of a Primitive Cath- 
olicity. And see, in these last years, how won- 
derfully he has enlarged her work into that of 
a Patriarchate, ‘** of another world’’; in this 
America of ours, In the South Seas, in regions 
vast and numerous beyond sll that the fathers 
of Nicea ever imagined. No more an insular 
communion ; po longer subject to repression 
and suppression by princes or premiers or the 
madness of the people, behold her enlarged, 
the Church of a “Greater Britain ’’; the his- 
toric Church of the English-speaking races; 
the only Church, alas! of all the historic 
Churches, that bas not narrowed the conditions 
of Catbolic Communion, subscribed a modern 
Creed, or enacted more or less, as terms of sal- 
vation, than the faith and works of *‘ the Ever- 
lasting Gospel.” 


Time fails me to trace this outline of excep 
tional blessings, from the days when Claudia, 
‘*of the florid Britons,” is set like a star in the 
galaxy of St. Paul’s inspired Canon of the 
Saints. I think it probable that the first 
Christian king was the British Lucius, and 
Constantive seems to have been a Briton by 
birth. The fusion of British Christianity with 
that of the Saxons was gradual, but marked 
by tokens that foreshadowed an ultimate re- 
enfranchisement. Theodore of Tarsus, the 
co-citizen of St. Paul, and Arehbishop of Can- 
terbury, keeps up, in Saxon times, the Pauline 
traditions of primitive Britain. One such 
prince as Alfred, one such woman as his 
mother, marks the character with which she 
could impress her laity, even in that dreary 
age; the age which created the Papacy, by 
the fraud of the forged Decretals, and sepa- 
rated the West from tbe East by substituting 
Western Decretalism for the ancient Catholic 
Cunstitutions. But, even in that Saxon Church, 
bow bright the piety of her venerable Bede, 
and how masterly the position of ber Alcuin, 
guiding Charlemagne to an imperial rebuke of 


* Urban II, at the Council of Bari, A. D. 1097. 


+ Coneeded by Bazmes, a learned Romanist writer, 
and others 
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the Roman adbesion to image worship, and 
maintaining a Catholit protest, of which that 
of Ridley and Cranmer was a logical result. 

It is important to observe bow soon even the 
Norman primates learved to emancipate them 
selves from Latin schools and to talk like 
Envglish Churchmen. To Langton, the Amer- 
ican, as well as the Englishman, owes that 
spirit of bis constitution which is derived from 
Magna Charta and which goes abroad planting 
free institutions wherever the English lan- 
guageis spoken. Even to Lanfranc we owe 
some elements of the same spirit, avd to the 
piety of Anselm is due that evangelical instinct 
which has ever been the inspiration of our 
hymnody and the magnetism of our devotion 
to the God-Man. He anchored English ortho- 
doxy in that love to Christ which ultimately 
expelled saint-worship and all those idolatries 
that have so dishonored the name of her who 
is ‘blessed among women.” All this desig- 
nated England to be the restorer of Primitive 
Orthodoxy and prepared her for the task, 
More than a century before Luther, Wiclif 
shines as the morning star of genuine reforma- 
tion, and, whatever his personal mistakes, they 
were the least of the errors of his times, and to 
him belongs the glory of basing his reforme 
not on school doctrines and refinements of 
theology, such as were fatal to the work of 
continental reformers, but on the Holy Scrip- 
tures and on the duty of imparting to every 
child of man, in them and through them, un- 
mingled and undefiled, ‘the Everlasting 
Gospel.”’ 

The Continent of Europe caught from John 
Huss the impulse of reforms, which he learned 
from Wiclif; but with Huss perished the grand 
principle of Catholic Reformation on the Con- 
tinent. In England, thank God, not so. 
Guided, let us trust, by the Holy Ghost, and 
not by any wisdom of the'r own, the Anglican 
reformers sacrificed nothing Catholic. They 
preserved the historic continuity of the Na- 
tional Church ; detached her from the schism 
of Nicholas I and his fraudulent Decretals; 
restored her Niceue character; and rescued the 
catholicity of Westein Christendom from the 
havoc that was soon made of it in the Council 
of Trent. The late Council of the Vatican 
has demonstrated how absolute was the 
slavery which Trent inflicted on the Western 
Churches and how thoroughly it has abolished 
their Episcopate.* Our own, thanks to the 
Reformation. remains unimpaired; the only 
Canonical Episcopasy of Western Christen- 


dom. Thus God has distinguished this an- 


clent Church : 


* Founded in Truth; by blood of Martyrdom 
Cemented; by the hands of Wisdom reared 
In beauty of holiness, with ordered pomp 
Decent and unreproved.” 


“Oh! never may the bright succession fail 

Of her pure altars worthy ; ministers 

Detacbed from pleasure, to the love of gain 

Superior, insusceptible of pride; 

Men whose delight is where their duty leads 

Or fixes them; and be her priesthood, still, 

For her defense replenished with a band 

Of strenuous champions to support the Faith 

For their dear countrymen and ali mankind.”+ 
Yes, ‘‘for all] mankind.” Give her to the 
wide world. This is her real character, her 
genuine mission. When I visit her old cathe- 
drals so Jovingly restored even in this practi- 
cal and money-loving age; when I walk the 
cloisters of ber colleges, in these great 
Christian universities, which, s0 long as they 
remain Christian, must command the homage 
of all men; when I see over her spreading 
fields those myriad parish-spires from which 
the music of their sweet bells is only a feeble 
symbol of the sound they send forth into all 
the earth ; when | behold England’s true glory 
in these sources of all that makes Fngland 
great and free, my heart is lifted up, I admire, 
I do not envy, I feel thankful that my mother 
isle is so richly blest; I glorify God on her be- 
half. But, after all, itis here and across the 
St. Lawrence, ia my own dear native land, and 
wherever I have visited the colonial churches 
of ber empire, that I recognize the magnificent 
proportions and the real mission of this 
Anglican Communion. Yes, here in Canada, 
where God has tried and afflicted her children 
and is now exalting her in due time— 
here, as in my own country, where I see 
her missions spreading over a continent 
and scattering the seeds of evangelization 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific; yes, here 
and everywhere, when I see how instinctively 
the true Christian loves ber worship and 
adapts, or even adopts, ber prayers and praises, 
and how the strongest and noblest minds find 
repose in the creeds she has preserved for the 
buman race—in all thisI recognize her real 
glory and forecast her future in diffusing the 
Everlasting Gospel. Such were my thoughts 
when the gates of St. Paul’s, in London, were 
flung open to receive her missionary bishops, 
who had come from all parts of the earth to 
the Lambeth Conference, and who were 
about to separate and return each to bis ap- 


V Arehbishop Darboy complained that the bishops 
who surrounded Pius [IX were reduced to mere 
sextons. 


+ Wordsworth, “ The Excursica,” 
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pointed work—beneath the Arctic Pole or 
under the Southern Cross; in China, in Africa, 
or here in your vast Dominion. Then, it 
seemed to me, the spirits of her ancient wor- 
thies looked down with thanksgiving and 
looked up to the Throne with new songs. The 
holy Andrewes and the saintly Kerr seemed 
near us, and a noble army besides, from Hook- 
er to Henry Martyn and Heberand Selwyn. A 
day it was uncalendered in the world’s affairs ; 
but its moral influence will be felt forever. 
How it quickens one’s love to such a mother to 
recall a day like that. “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget ber cun- 
ning and my tongue cleave tothe roof of my 
mouth,” 

But it is part of the essential Catbolicity of 
this Church that in the only Christian sense of 
the word she is truly Broad. By this I do not 
meab latitudinarian. 1 do mean that no Chris- 
tian who accepts the creeds and delights in 
her liturgy can be a /atitudinarian in any sense 
that should exclude him from her communion. 
On the other hand, she has never refused com- 
munion to such men as Sir Thomas More; and 
for wany years, till furbidden by Rome, the 
adherents of the Papacy in England worshiped 
at her altars end received from her hands the 
cup of salvation. Like the blessed apostles, 
who suffered Jewish Christians to practice 
Jewish rites and to worship in the Tewple at 
Jerusalem, she has ever been tclerant of tol- 
erable infirmities. Her charity, indeed, is 
made her reproach ; but she follows apostolic 
example in this,as in other things. She dic- 
tates the creeds, she prescribes a scriptural 
liturgy. This she must preserve, as they have 
come down to her as an inheritance from the 
purest ages of the Gospel ; but she refuses to 
make more narrow the old Catholic way of 
salvation. She dares to say, and none but a 
Catholic Church can say so much: “ Let us, 
therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded, and, if in anything ye be other 
wise minded, God shall reveal even this unto 
you; nevertheless, wherein we have already 
attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us 
mind the sgme thing.”’ Thank God, this was 
the spirit of ber Reformation. In a scholastic 
ege she was reproached by the Calvinists, on 
one side, and the Romanists, ov the other, be- 
cause she utterly refused to erect a Code of 
Belief as they did and to split metaphysical 
hairs and bind humanity like the giant in the 
fable, by Lilliputian webs, a bond slave to 
scholastic subtleties. This is the sect spirit ; the 
Catholic spirit bas nothing of it. You must 
crush the maubood out of man before you can 
enforce such systems on all ‘‘peoples and 
vations and kindreds and tongues.”’ Not such 
is ‘* the Everlasting Gespel.’’ That baptizes 
even those who come to Jesus crying: ‘Lord 
I believe, help thou mine unbelief.”” That blesses 
**all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincer- 
ity.” To dogmatize beyond the few simple 
definitions of the Catholic councils is to 
sectarlanize. And, therefore, I say that which 
is often made ber reproach is, indeed, the 
glory of our Anglican mother. An ideal re- 
formation, yielding pothing whatever to the 
clamors of reaction, would bave suited you and 
me much better, no doubt; but it would not 
have suited that generation. She went out to 
meet the demands of a scholastic age so far as 
to draw up afew scholastic articles, in terms 
6o yeueral that they are saidto admit of a 
Calviuistic or even of a Romanist interpreta- 
tion; but, be that as it may, she refused to 
make these Articles terms of communion. 
They are in no sense @ creed; her clergy 
must agree to them as an Lirenicon; but 
no one who refuses to sutscribe them can be 
denied the sacraments nor any privilege of full 
communion. Just beeause they did other- 
wise, the reforraers of the Continent failed to 
perpetuate their work, or to give it unity ; and 
thus the Romanist fathers at Trent equally 
failed to commend their labors to the enlight- 
ened conscience of Europe. Romanists and 
Protestants, alike, they all erected Codes of Be- 
lief, and"piled anathemas on all who were un- 
able to accept them—even “to the estimation 
of a hair.” And hence the catastrophe, the 
explosion into fragments of Continental Pro- 
testauvtism ; in France, the more formidable ex- 
plosion of the Revolution; that outbreak of 
Satanic infidelity which destroyed tbe only 
Chareb that had subscribed the Trent Confes- 
sions without an absolute surrender of all 
Catholic traditions. As for the Churches of 
Italy aud Spain, they were too lifeless to ex- 
plode. " 

Look, then, at the position of the Angelican 
Church, in ber restored Catholicity. Says one of 
ber most honest and yet most bitter opponents, 
trying to construct a canon that shall destroy 
ber: “If a people possesses one of these Codes 
of Belief, we may be sure of this, thet the relig- 
ion of such a people is false.” Tiis be says 
because he imagines the Thirty-nine Articles 
to be a creed; a code required of all men 
as a condition of salvation. We have 
seen that this is a mistake ; but the gibbet that 

was meant for Mordecai often serves for Ha- 
man. The Trent Council, in its interminable 
sessions of seventeen years, erected the most 
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enormous system of scholastic subtleties ever 
digested into a Code of Belief by the human 
mind. And all of this, resolved into # formula; 
is professed as an article of the Faith in the 
Creed of Pius the Fourth, as follows: *‘ I em- 
brace and receive al] and every one of the 
things which have been defined and declared 
in the Holy Council of Trent. This trae 
Catholic Faith, without which no one can be 
saved, I do freely confess and sincerely bold.” 
Here we have a Code of Belief, indeed, such as 
the Ultramonist De Maistre, whom I have 
quoted, p:onounces necessarily false. I accept 
his premise and [ am forced to adopt this con- 
clusion. Not the Auglican, but the Romanist 
putsa code into his creed.. And think what 
this code involves, ‘without which no one 
can be saved.”’ Millions who cannot write or 
read are forced to receive even its infinitesimal 
definitions, some of which not even the wisest 
men can understand. Is this a Catholic Creed, 
a creed ‘‘forall peoples and kindreds and 
tongues’’? Is this ‘‘ the Everlasting Gospel’’? 


Let me again appeal to De Maistre. Very 
beautifally he maintains that the Catholic 
creeds are, in their nature, hymns. He says: 
** We chant them in our temples, we sing them 
to the notes of barp and organ.” This 
is true of our Anglican worship. But, pos- 
eessed with tis notion that our Articles are a 
creed, be adds, facetiously: “ I should like to 
see the Cunfession of Augsburg or the Thirty- 
nine Articles set to music. That would be 
arousing, indeed.” Here, again, bis gibbet 
hangs not Mordecai, but Haman. We have no 
creed that is not set to music. We often chant 
them; but how about bis modern creed of 
Pius the Fourth? Was that ever set to music? 
Do they ever chant ‘*every one of the things 
which have been defined and declared by the 
Holy Council of Trent’?? Alas! such an at- 
tempt would hardly prove amusing to poor 
De Maistre; and yet it is from this very De 
Maistre that I shall borrow the strongest con- 
firmation of my position concerning the glori- 
ous mission of this Anglican Communion. In 
spite of all that he can imagine against her, 
yet, after all, hesays: ‘* Sheis most precious.”’ 
Yes, ‘‘ mort precious,” and why? Just because 
of that position which she holds between the 
Protestant and the Tridentine, which makes 
her, of all Churches, that to which all Christians 
approximate and in which they find much to 
admire and love. “If Christians shall ever 
reunite,” he says, “as all things persuadethem 
to do, it seems that the movement for 
unity must go forth from the: Church of 
England.” More than ‘thirty years ago* I 
asked my brethren in England to look at such 
testimony from such a source, and now I beg 
you to observe that the movement has gone 
forth and is working in many lands. She is 
attracting candid study and investigation in 
Germany, in France, and even in the United 
States. Yes, in wy own dear couutry earnest 
and reflecting minds and a few even among 
Tridentines begin to adopt the conclusions of 
De Maistre and to confess, in his words, that 
* She is most precious; for, like a chemical 
medium, she possesses the power of barmoniz- 
ing natures otherwise incapable of union. On 
the one hand, she reaches to the Protestant; on 
the other, the Roman Catholic.” 

Reflect, brethren, that the condition prece- 
deut of world-wide evangelization is Christian 
Unity. If “* the Everlasting Gospel” is to be 
preached successfully to all kindreds and na- 
tions and tongues, then, first of all, Christ has 
called us to be One—as the Father and he are 
Ove—*‘ that the world may believe that the 
Father hath sent him.’ Surely, then, the 
Church of which an enemy can say such things 
is, indeed, ** most precious.’’ Nor can I for- 
bear to illustrate tliis truth by the comparative 
lessons of history. In Holland see Barnveldt 
ascending the scaffold, and Grotius forced to flee 
for his life, because of an inexorable Code of Be- 
lief. Alike these worthies and their persecutors 
would have been embraced, as brethren, by 
the Church of England. Itis this breadth of 
Catholic system that bas given ber such a cal- 
endar of Christians, in the illustrious laity of 
ber communion, statesmen and jurists, phi- 
losophers and poets, brilliant authors, and 
thinkers of unrivaled eminence and worth. 
But, on the otber hand, look at France; look 
at that Gallicao Church, so long and so justly 
renowned. Alas! how deadly ber mistake in 
accepting the definitions and decrees of Trent. 
Did she gain by it? Did she gain moral force, 
the masculine energy of truth? Did she gain 
even a hollow peace? Ab! no; for, repress 
and despoil the buman mind as you may, you 
cannot imprison « ,» you cannot force 
it to bea slave. Thecrown jewels of Messiah 
bave many lusters. The Church reflects the 
Infinite in many varied types of character 
among her sons, so long as all are true to 
Christ. But, look at France! I speak not 
pow of dissenting Huguenots, richly as they 
deserve to be remembered. I point to ber 
most loyal and loving children, her noblest 
aud most faithful sons and daughters; the 
brilliant school of Pascal and Arnauld and 








* In Blackwood’s Magarine, May, 1840. 
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Nicole and Guernel, ** persecuted to strange 
cities,” condemned’ in more than a bun- 
dred technicalities almost too minute 
to be understood, anathematized and de- 
prived of the sacraments, Nay, poor nuns 
of Port Royal, let me rather point to 
you. Pure and lovely and of good report, 
your views of grace, learned from St. Augus- 
tine, are displeasing to the King’s Confessor, 
and you too must perish. Driven from your 
chaste cells, your homes unroofed, your walls 
leveled with the ground, you must forswear 
your conscience or die, under peril of damna- 
tion. You behold the very graves of your 
sisterhood violated. The dead in Christ must 
be cast out of holy ground, because they were 
Jansevists. Such heretics are pronounced 
unfit to sleep iu a Christian cemetery. Nay, 
for a like reason, the whole Church of Utrecht 
is excommunicated and loaded with anath- 
emas. They dared to differ witb the Jesuits 
asto what St. Augustine teaches concerning 
Grace. In effect, it was St. Augustine himself 
that was under the ban; for a second time, he 
was excommunicated by remorseless Rome. 
Yes, indeed, in the contrast, ‘‘sheis most 
precious”; that dear Church in which all 
these might bave glorified God, living together 
with us, in all the freedom of the Everlasting 
Gospel. Somebody may suggest: ‘‘ This is 
her shame; she is too broad; it is because 
she is loose that she reconciles and barmon- 
izes such divers schools in her bosom.” But, 
again, behold the contrast. While these saint- 
ly men and women are chased “like the par- 
tridge upon the mountains,” because their fam- 
ing piety glorifies, perbaps, too exclusively the 
grace by which weare suved, observe how broad 
is Rome. The licentious Dubois, afterward 
made a cardipal, is consecrated a bishop even 
at the hands of Massillon, while his friend and 
tellow profligate, the diabolical Voltaire, lives 
and dies and is buried as a faithful son of the 
Church. A Jansevist might not live in the 
French Court; but one who repelled that in- 
famy, on tbe ground that he was an atheist, 
was good enough for the ‘* most Christian 
King.’’ *‘ That,’ said His Majesty, *‘is quite 
anotber affair.”” “He considered it compara- 
tively a venial sin, and such was, practically, 
the estimate of French ecclesiastics, till the 
harvest of atheism came as the whirlwind. 
Before Him who tries and knows the heart, 
{ protest that, with sorrow and pain, I have 
thus pursued an instructive parallel of history 
for comparison and contrast. The illustrious 
Bossuet, who maintained that England owed 
ber eivil G@sorders to ber reformation, has 
cballenged such a review : he forces us to this 
overwhelming rejoinder. And alas! so feeble 
and apologetic has been the temper of our 
times, such a surrender bas been made of that 
lofty position of truth and fact which used to be 
sustaised by our great divines, more especially 
by Bishop Bull, in reply to Bossuet bimeelf, 
that I must be pardoned for trying to wake up 
minds and consciences to a just sense of our im- 
preguable defenses and to becoming emotions 
of gratitude to Him who bas given us the un- 
merited blessings of our Catholic inberitance. 
Note, also, the fact that France, by refusing 


the example of England, escaped nothing that: 


we have suffered, and gained nothing of that 
moral force which has so distinguished our 
race. Counting the Jansenists with the 
Huguenots, for both were Calvinists in effect, 
two-thirds of France and certainly its noblest 
and most pious people were Calvinistic. And 
are the massacres, the dragonnades, the revoca- 
tions, the anathemas, and all the flery persecu- 
tions with which France was desolated to be 
preferred to the theological breadth which 
welcomed a Baxter to our altars and whicb 
gave a quietus to the Calvinistic school within 
the Church, by mofa] forces and the influences 
of the Liturgy? Compare, also, the fact that 
the Code of Belief in France was made so narrow 
that not even a Bossuet and a Fénelon could 
live in the same communion, except by the 
condempation and humiliation of one of the 
twain. Reflect on the fact that Christians so 
exemplary as those of Port Royal, conforming 
with all their hearts to their national religion, 
could not be tolerated in the pale of Ler Church, 
merely because of modern theological refine- 
ments and distinctions the most subtle, and 
then ask : Is this Catholicity ? Is this the Ever- 
lasting Gospel? Is such religion that repre- 
sented by the angel, who publishes it enew 
in mid-heaven asthe blessed plan of God for 
making one family of all nations, kindreds, 
and tongues? ; 
Alas! and it is with a sigh de profundis that 
I must say it, as if the embrace of charity had 
not been already rendered less and Jess inclu- 
sive to a degree sufficiently hostile to the 
buman race, we bave lived to see it made yet 
more restricted and narrow. In our days the 
whole school of thought and theology adorned 
by the genius of Bossuet and made illustrious 
by so many adherents, since St. Louis founded 
the defenses of Gallicanism, is condemned and 
east out from communion. The works of 
Bossuet himself are now heretical. A Dél- 
linger, a Reinkens, and a Herzog, with such 
laymen as Schulte, are cast out and anathe- 


becomes ! 


matized. In sbort, the Syllabus has banished 
intellect, the Liguorian casuistry has banished 
conscience, the new dogmas have banished 
the last remnants of Catholic fidelity. 
If God seems saying to his servants that are 
left ‘* Come out of her, my people,” Pius the 
Ninth has said as empbatically to all such: 
“Begone!” Our “Old Catholic” brethren 
bave obeyed this command, and the feeble 
remonstrance of the few bishops that expos- 
tulated at the foot of the pontifical throne 
sustains their sense of wrong and outrage. 
How like the saber’s edge the way of salvation 
Again I ask : Is thisthe Everlasting 
Gospel? Is this the testimony of Jesus, the 
good tidiugs to “all kindreds and peoples and 
tongues”? ? 

The inquiry is most pertinent to the time, 
the place, and this solemn occasion. The 
Church of this Dominion is placed by the 
Providence of God here in a region where other 
missionarieshave been before ber, sons of that 
Gallican sister of whom it has been necessary 
to revive such painful memories. But why 
necessary? Because, if ghe is truly Catholic 
and is here ovly to proclaim the Everlasting 
Gospel, we are but schismatical intruders. 
And ob! that there were such a heart in ber 
as to proclaim Christ only and the faith once 
delivered to the saints. She bas wealth and 
many advantages. How gladly would we give 
place to her and become her humble helpers in 
evangelizing men. To her sons the miters and 
the crooks; nay, more, to them the victor’s 
palms and the crowns of glory, if only so 
itmight be. Heroic, indeed, was that soldiery 
of Loyola that first pierced the wilds of Canada, 
obedient to the voice of their general, and 
‘passive as a corpse” in his hands. Better 
soldiers never served any commander ; and, had 
they served only our Captain Christ, who can 
doubt they would have stretched bis empire 
over the Continent and held it for bim to this 
day? But Jook attbeirwork! What heroism! 
what failure! Political power they have 
grasped at, everywhere; but moral power 
“‘overthe nations’’ is not promised to such 
worldly wisdom. Let their own people be wit- 
nesses. From every Roman Cathulic nation 
in Europe they bave been banished by their 
¢o-religionists ; they were suppressed by In- 
falibility itself, at the demand of kings and 
peoples of the Roman Communion. Look at 
every country where they baVe been dominant. 
Look at Spain, at Brazil, at Mexico. Look at, 
Italy itself. You behold a moral waste, 
Truly, God has uttered bis voice, as of old: 
“ They shali not be planted, they shall not be 


sown.” “ Because they have cast away the 
Land, because they have despised the 
Word, . . . their root shall be as rotten- 


ness, their blossom shall zo up as dust.” 

Yes, truly, here God has uttered bis voice. 
“ Yea, and that a mighty voice.” When Wolfe 
scaled the Hights of Abraham, he pronounced 
a decree which forbade this porthern balf of 
the continent to be enslaved with superstition 
and degraded alike by lack of intelligence and 
by moral corruption. God’s Providence bas cast 
out from North America those who have made 
France what she became a hundied years ago; 
and be has brought those in who bear with 
them the inestimable biessings which are 
everywhere identified with English institutions 
end with the Anglican Communion. This God 
bas wrought for us; but bow humbling, iv 
contrast, is the little we bave achieved for 
bim. In this view of our position, bow crush- 
ing are our responsibilities; bow bumillating 
our cold and Laodicean spirit, our slow and 
yet unsatisfactory awakening to our duties. 
God forgive us, and accept our work this day, 
as the beginning of a new spirit of missionary 
effort in bebalf of the Everlasting Gospel. 
Surely, our encouragements are very great; 
and, if our resources are comparatively small, 
oa! think of the forces of Truth, and remem- 
ber Him who, in bebalf of its earliest cam- 
paigns, could multiply the few loaves and 
fishes which were all the wealth of tbe apos- 
tolic company, and who soon multiplied the 
apostles themselves into a great company of 
preachers. The promise is to us and to our 
children. Let us claim it for ourselves and 
others. No worldly resuurces can ever match 
that precious confiderce which belongs to a 
Church that holds and proclaims the Ever 
lasting Gospel, for to such a Church Christ 


that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and 
that your fruit should remain,” 

Surely, this confidence may be ours. Would 
we were less unwortby to claim it. But, ‘ye 
see your calling, brethren.”” I have demon- 
strated the preciousness and the power of this 
Anglican Communion, by the testimony even 
of adversaries. Such being her extraordinary 
endowments and such ber place in Christen- 
dom, what limit should there be to her endeav- 
ors to proclaim everywhere the Everlasting 
Gospel? An eminent layman of the Greek 
Communion, who had visited England, once 
said to me: ‘‘ What bishops, wat a clergy you 
possess! Nowhere canthey beequaled. Such 





a body of highly educated men; such 
varied accomplishments; such forces for 


says: “I have chosen you and ordained you - 


































dealing with men as men and for meeting 
the mind and thought of their times,in every 
department of learning and science! The 
clergy of England are without peers in these 
respects.” If so, it is time we should cease 
from petty bickerings, and devote ourselves to 
the immense work which God has given us to 
40. Given such an inheritance asl have por- 
trayed, what then are our opportunities and 
advantages? Has God made us a vigorous 
race, and given us a footing everywhere, with 
free course among all peoples and kindred and 
‘tongues? Has he endowed our people with a 
colonizing spirit and sent them forth in swarms 
to found new nations? Has be imbued them 
with a restless activity, forbidding them to re- 
frain from labor and enterprise? Has he giv- 
en them a language strong and rich and teem- 
ing.with treasures of intellect, and has he 
diffused this language through all the world? 
Is the wealth of nations tributary to theirs, and 
do they economize it under some irresistible 
impulse, for the benefit of all mankind? Are 
they sending forth swift ships over all seas, 
tunneling the mountains, uplifting the val- 
leys and depressing high bills, cutting 
the isthmus, speaking with electric voices, 
and by a net-work of fibers, extending 
everywhere, investing man in some illustra- 
tive degree with the omnipresence of the 
Creator? And is the historic Church of such 
a people, incomparably rich in Holy Scripture, 
in versions enabling her to proclaim it to all 
kindreds and peoples and tongues, and in the 
means of so interpreting it as to bring all men 
to the unity of the faith and of the Everlasting 
Gospel? In asking these questions I have 
answered them. Great God, ‘‘ what wilt thou 
have us to do?” 

For one, my dear end reverend brother elec- 
ted, you make answer to-day. You devote your- 
self to missionary labors for Christ. And what 
a sorry estimate they must have of the worth 
of souls and of the ends for,which life is 
given who affect to wonder at your readiness 
to forsake so much and to become only the 
** voice of one crying in the wilderness.”’ Nay, 
rather, while I estimate not less the hardihood 
and the faith you exemplify, 1 congratulate 
you on your mission and on the gifts of grace 
that fit yon to undertake it. Sball the noblest 
English mothers give their sons by thousands 
to die in lndia or Africa, fighting for the old flag, 
and shall it be thought a great thing to devote 
one’s life, in Algoma, for the Cross of Christ? 
See how tle pioneers of trade go forth to the 
Pacific. No man wonders at their adventure ; 
they but seck their fortuve. Why, then, ex- 
pect less of the “‘merchantman, seeking good- 
ly pearls,”’ who covets souls for his Master’s 
Crown? It is a great thing to find one’s place 
and work for life, and to discover in the ma- 
turity of one’s bodily and menta) powers just 
the task which God created bim to perform. 
And what a noble task is yours, my brother— 
to lose one’s life and soto find it; and, asa 
missionary bishop, to grasp an opportunity 
such as fired the sanctified ambition of St. 
Paul, “‘to preach the Gospel where Christ bas 
not been named before.’’ Think not I am for- 
getting the saintly pioneer who has opened and 
prepared your way. It seems but yesterday 
that I shared the privilege of laying hands 
upon the pure and lovely Fauquier, and of 
sending him forth as the first Bishop of Al- 
goma. Nobly has be fulfilled his mission; 
yet so soon has he been caught up to be 
with Christ that you, also, go forth as 
a pioneer. ‘‘Thereremaineth yet much land 
to be possessed.”’” Again Christ calls, and, 
as we have just sung intheanimating words of 
Heber, *‘ Who follows in bis train?” You 
come to devote yourself to this following, and 
to receive not only your commission, but, 
as we believe, the anointing of grace, to make 
you “* sufficient for these things.’’ God grant 
you, with all your predecessor’s fidelity and 
unwearied effort, a longer ministry and a rich 
gathering of the harvest which he sowed with 
tears. Live long, my brother, if it be God’s 
will; live till the hoary head is your earthly 
crown of glory, with the wisdom of experi- 
ence to give counsel to successive generations 
of missionaries and to ‘‘ strengthen your brethb- 
ren.’’ Be yours the flery tongue of Pevtecost 
to proclaim the Everlasting Gospel; and now 
may your lips be touched as with a coal from 
the heavenly altar, as you respond to the ques- 
tions of your Consecrator : ‘* Here am I, send 
me.”’ 





ARrasl PACHA recently gave orders to bave 
the life of Napoleon I translated into Arabic, 
saying to his friends: ‘‘ Napoleon is my model. 
I will do what he did. Nay,1I willdomore. I 
will found an Arabian Empire.”’ He has also 
tried to play the réle of a prophet, by frequent- 
ly quoting the Koran and professing to have 
familiar interviews with the ghost of Moham- 
med. One day, a month ago, while on bis way 
to the mosque, he suddenly stopped and stared 
wildly at the air, as if seeing a vision. Then 
hestamped upon the ground and cried out thata 
gun was buried underneath the spot. Excava- 
tions were afterward made, and, surely enough, 
a guy was found, at a depth of several feet. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


Legal 


ARBITRATION IN NEW YORE. 


Tue various states have various laws upon 
arbitration. In New York a law was passed 
about fifty years ago, but subsequent changes 
rendered the proper mode of proceeding under 
it doubtful and obscure. Very lately (1880) 
the entire law of this subject (in common with 
other statutes regulating legal proceedings of 
various kinds) was revised and re-enacted ; 
and it now forms one “ Title” in the * Code of 
Civil Procedure.”” Thus New Yorkers bave a 
recent, simple, and comprehenbive statute. 
Many of its provisions simply state the law 
which prevails throughout the country ; some 
are novel and peculiar to New York. 

This statute forbids arbitration where efther 
party to the controversy is ap infant, lunatic, 
idiot, or habitual drunkard ; or where the con- 
troversy involves a claim to ownership to Jand, 
absolutely or for life. In other cases arbitra- 
tion is lawful. Married women may join in 
arbitrations, just as, by other recent laws, they 
may sue or be sued. Such questions as a 
tenant’s obligation to surrender lands held 
under an ordinary lease, a division or “ parti- 
tion’’ of lands between owners in common, or 
the settlement of an uncertain boundary be- 
tween neighbors may be arbitrated, for these 
do not Involve the ownership or ‘‘ title.”’ 

A chief purpose of the law is to make pro- 
vision that the successful party may enter 
a judgment upon the award, and enforce this 
judgment, just as he might a judgment of a 
court recovered in a formal lawsuit. This is 
an important privilege. To gain the benefit of 
it, the parties must reduce the submission to 
writing and acknowledge (or prove) it, as they 
would a deed. The submission must say that 
judgment may be entered on the award; 
and, if the parties choose to name only two 
arbitrators, with power to them to appoint a 
third, this power must be given distinctly. 
The arbitrators must be sworn before they 
begin the hearing, unless the oath is waived in 
writing. They have power to appoint time 
avd place of hearing (giving notice to each 
party), to direct convenient adjournments 
(until the time limited in the submission for 
making award is reached), and to summon and 
examine witnesses. All the arbitrators must 
hear the case. Death of either party (or ap- 
pointment of a committee over one for lunacy, 
etc.) revokes the submission and breaks up 
the proceedings if it occurs at any time before 
the award is delivered or filed; not if it occurs 
afterward. But a party cannot of his own 
choice revoke after the proofs have been closed 
and thecase submitted to the arbitrators for 
decision. At any time before that point has 
been reached any person who is a party to the 
submission may revoke it by delivering to 
either arbitrator a simple written notice of his 
revocation. He will, however, then become 
liable to the arbitrators for their fees, and (if 
the papers so provide, as usually they do) to the 
adverse party for his costs, expenses, end 
damages in conducting the proceedings. 

All three arbitrators are not required to 
uvite in the award. If two agree, they can 
make decision. The award must be in writing 
and acknowledged, etc., like a deed. A seal is 
not required. It may (unless the submission 
forbids) direct payment of arbitrators’ fees, 
not exceeding six dollarsto each arbitrator for 
each day’s work. As this would often render 
arbitration as expensive as a lawsuit, it is pru- 
dent to make provision in the submission for 
paying the arbitrators. 

The statute also directs how the defeated 
party may raise objections to the award, and 
how the successful party may enter judgment 
on it and enforce the judgment; but these 
provisions are not important to our readers, as 
such proceedings are always confided to a 
lawyer. 

Under the provisions of this law, sensible, 
liberal-minded business men may, with the aid 
of one or more judicious friends, to decide be- 
tween them, bring to an early close almost any 
of the controversies which so often grow into 
tedious and expensive lawsuits. You have 
sold goods to a customer and have charged 
him with them, but he will not pay for them, 
for he says he never received them ; you bought 
ahorse, supposing be was warranted sound. He 
proves unsound, but the seller says he did not 
warrant bim. You and your partner cannot 
agree about closing the partnership affairs. 
Your neighbor claims that your rear fence in- 
cludesa little of his lot ; but you think it stands 
on the true line. You consider your wages too 
low, while your employer says they are as high 
ashe can pay. Why not arbitrate such quea- 
tions? The law may be seen in almost any 
lawyer’s office Or in many of the offices where 
county business is done. The papers are very 
few and simple, and the only technicalities 
they involve are such as avy business man ac- 
customed to real estate dealings understands 
orany justice of the peace or commissioner 
willexplaio. You can tell your own story and 
argue your Own case. Besides common sense, 
you need only ove qualification, liberality—a 


willingoess to “* split the differeuce”’ or “‘ meet 
the other man half way.” 





Sanitary. 


THE SCOPE OF SANITARY CARE. 





Tus activity of investigation which has 
seized upon scientists in all lines of biological 
inquiry isa bopeful omen that ina few years 
we sball come to know more about the 
art of living than ever before. Sanitary reform 
bas had ite arts and incidents fora long time 
and, like most arts, was compelled to commence 
largely with the empirical and experimental. 
This is a valuable beginning, if only the empiri- 
ciem is recognized and the final dependence 
placed upon a series of well ascertained, well 
classified facts from which legitimate deduc- 
tions are drawn. Then we come to have that 
basis which may well be called experience and 
which, if secured by such methods, is solid 
ground to stand upon. Science in the same 
way bas ite facts and experiences. Jt is when 
the methods of science and of art are com- 
pared and their plans applied that we come to 
get thetruly practical. We think already some 
such facts have been reached in sanitary art. 
To those who have been long and thorough 
students of it itis delightful to see how 
physics, chemistry, statistics, ete. have their 
definite applications in a sanitary way and 
how necessay they are in order to suggest, 
illustrate, and carry out sanitary reforms. 

Until recently we bave been told, with some 
show of fact, that ell sanitation merely meant 
enforced cleanliness. It surely does mean 
this. ‘‘ Be ye clean’’ may well be the mandate 
not only on every man and beast and creeping 
thing, but on all the surroundings. Dirt needs 
to be distinguished from filth and natural pro- 
gesses of decay from those enforced or accu- 
mulated degradations, which so often feed or 
breed disease. 

There can be no doubt that filth often pro- 
vides the nest or the food by means of which 
diseases obtain their prolific virulency. It also 
may batch the treason upon life which, like 
the cholera, bornin the Indies, wings its way 
over both hemispheres. Or, perhaps, as even 
in this case, a mild flux may be converted into 
a terrible disease and the benign become ma- 
Ngpant. But it is no longer enough for us to 
content ourselves with a generalization about 
filth. Filth bas its germs and species, as well 
as plants. Ove kind of filth is best suited to 
one crop and another kind to another crop 
of disease. It is a large part of practical 
medicine to find out what these adaptations 
are. 
The present well-sustained views as to the 
animalculz or fungoid sources of many diseases 
lead us to inquire on what forms of matter these, 
each in their turn, teke hold; which may be 
ealled common fertiizers and which special 
fertilizers. Then the question is press- 
ing upon us how far an avimal or a plant 
moderately benign may, by finding some 
special favoring food or surroundings be cul- 
tivated into intense virulency, or be made so 
to multiply by millions of microzymes or spores 
as to block the blood-paths and destroy life by 
sudden production and mechanical impaction. 
Many more diseases than we once conceived 
are parasitical—either inbabitative, implanta- 
tion, or growth. It is not only the itch insect 
that causes the itch. In man and animals 
over fifty diseases are known as of similar 
origin. 

As plant growths we have favus, and ring- 
worm, and many more. Hence, how not to 
have the soil or the surroundings isa great 
question. Filth seems to favor most of these, 
and yet it must be said that,onceimplanted,they 
seem to flourish quite well where filth does not 
seem to abound. While the soil conditions 
must not be lost sight of, the modes of limiting 
implantation must be studied. 


There is in addition a large class of dis- 
eases—such as small-pox,cholera, typhus fever, 
ete.—which we claim never to have been orig- 
inated amongst us, but to be derived only by 
conveyed contagion, and, when so conveyed, 
to make attack quite independent of hygienic 
conditions. The same is more or less true of 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping-cough, and 
allied zymotic diseases. Hence, in addition to 
the cleanliness department of sanitation, there 
is also the intercepting department. We must 
have our sentinels on watch to prevent the in- 
vasions of disease. Hence, no unimportant 
part of present sanitary administration is the 
arrest of approaching diseases and the isola- 
tion of cases 80 as to prevent extension. Emt- 
gration has turned such a tide bitherward that 
we cannot trust to cleanliness merely or to old 
methods, but must know whether the traveler 
bears contagion with him. If it is found al- 
ready domiciled, we then need to bring to bear 
definite plans of isolation, and so arrest prog- 
ress. All this means thorough and well-exe- 
euted systems of administration, and that every 
port, every city, every state, and the National 
Government need to be in co-operation as to 
methods and furnished with adequate means. 
This broad view of what is meant by prevent- 
ing disease needs to be fully entertained, 
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Biblical Research. 


Tug Rev. W. Hcughton, known as the author 
of ‘Gleanings from the Natural History of 
the Ancients,” recently gave before the Society 
of Biblical Archzology a sketch of the ornitho- 
logical fauna of Assyria and adjoining coun- 
tries, together with a list of the bird names 
occurring in the records. Vulturesand eagles, 
be said, are frequently mentioned, being often 
depicted in battle scenes and generally styled 
“birds of heaven,’’ because building their 
nestson rocky and inaccessible places. The 
term na-as-ru denotes some kind of large 
eagle, while the expression ka-ri-ib bar-kha-a-ti 
(i.e., the antelope attacker) * probably pointsto 
the Lammergeier, or bearded vulture. Owls are 
common. The great eagle owl, Bubo ascala. 
phus, and the little wailing owl, Scops gin, may 
be respectively the ¢s-se-bu, or khu-shi, “ Prince 
Horned Bird,”’ and the mar-ra-tur, or “ mourn- 
ful owl’ of the Assyrian column. Woodpeckers 
are plainly indicated by the an-pa-tuv, “the 
waving bird,’’ in allusion to ite undulat- 
ing mode of flight; or by the du-si bar 
mat (?), ‘the variegated tapping bird,” re- 
ferring to the noise occasioned by the taps of 
the bird’s beak on trees. The onomatopeia 
of the names ci-li-luv, or cu-li-/i, in one of the 
Assyrian columns, also point to the woodpeck- 
er’s note. By the same principle, the cuckoo 
is the Assyrian kha-zu-u, or khu-w-ku, whither 
the great spotted species, or the one identical 
with that inhabiting English copses. The 
swallow is the sinuntu of the Chaldean Deluge 
Tablet. Its Accadian name, khwtbir ba-cu 
gusur-va, “the insect bird which makes its 
pest or sits on the beams” of houses and other 
places, is admirably descriptive, as is also 
another, gun-gil, *‘ the tail-closer.”” Among the 
warblers, the reed warbler, or sedge warbler is 
likely to be meant by ési-nun-du, * the warbling 
bird of the reeds,” while the dul-bul, or 
nightingale, may be the Assyrian ¢su- 
la-mu, * bird of the shade or of the night.” 
The common starling is denoted by sib-tur, or 
*\ittde shepberd bird.” ‘he rook is, perhaps, 
the ri-hu. The Pustor roseus is known under 
the title of eribu. The ravenis the a-ri-bu, or 
kha-khar, another imitative appellation similar 
to our word “‘ crow.’’ Both this and the hooded 
crow, pa-hii, or ka-ka-nu, may be referred to 
under the term pu-dhw-ur -ni, ** picker out of 
the eyes” or ‘‘eye-splitter.”” Several pigeons 
or doves’ names are mentioned, such as that of 
the turtle-dove, which in Accadian bas the 
pretty name of “‘eye-brigbt” or *‘ eye-star’’— 
igt-mul. The shudinnu, or gilgidanu, ** the long- 
legged pouch (?) bird,” is probably the great 
a gg Otis tarda. The a-bami-iya, or 
ummi mit, *‘motber of waters,’’ may be 
the Ibis religiosa, though vot found in Western 
Asia now. The buff-backed heron, Ardea rus- 
sata, nearly always seen with cattle and often 
on their backs, is probably the Accadian Ua 
(Khu), *‘ cattle-bird,”’ which exactly answers to 
the name “ cow-bird,’’ used to designate this 
species of heron. The swan is probably called 
e-zi-zu, *‘strong-bird,”? and cu-ni-pu, ‘* wing- 
bird,’? aud was taken for food. The ostrich is 
both figured on the monuments and wentioned 
in the lists, having the appellations gam-gam- 
mu, sha-ka-tuv, and si-ip a-rik among the Assyr- 
fans, and giri-gid-da among the Accadians, 
the whole meaning ** the long-legyged, wel)-dis- 
posed bird.’’ 

.---An attempt was made by Mr. L. Lund, at 
alate meeting of the Society of Biblical Ar- 
chavsology, to prove Amenhotep IV to be the 
Pharoah of the Famine. He believes this to 
be indicated, first, by statements of the Bible 
that Joseph diminished or abolished the power 
of the magnates, making the monarchy abso- 
lute; aud this he regards as borne out by in- 
scriptions of the XIXth Dynasty, especially in 
those of Amenhotep [V (Khunaten). Second, 
by connecting incidents mentioned in the 
Bible with revelations of pictures and inscrip- 
tions of the same a, such as large collec- 
tions of grain and its distribution among the 

eople, an official] personage being prominent 
nvariably by the side of the king. Against 
this view Mr. Villiers Stewart brought two 
strong considerations going to sustain the 
identification generally prevalent. First, bas- 
reliefs on the fugade of a tomb at Thebes of 
the heads of Amenhotep 1V and Khuenaten 
represent them in total contrast in features; 
the former as remarkably stout and burly, the 
latter lean and effeminate, as set forth on the 
well-known Tell el-Arrara bas-reliefs, Second, 
from Joseph’s death the children of Israel in- 
creased from seventy to a million, for which a 
period of four bundred and thirty years 
assigned by the Apostle Paul (Galatians iii, 17) 
to the Egyptian bondage would be none too 
great, and which exactly corresponds to the 
interval] between Amasis, the founder of thé 
XVIIIth Dynasty, and Menephta, in whose 
reign the Egyptian chronicler, Manetho, dated 
the Exodus. 

.---Prof. Franz Delitzech continues in Luth- 
ardt’s Zeitschrift fiir kirkliche Wissenschaft und 
kirchliches Leben, 1882, 5, pp. 225—235, his 
studies on Numbers, giving them the running 
title “‘ Urmosaisches im Pentateuch,” * Original 
Mosaic Words in the Pentateuch,” whieh 
the reader is requested to supply for the 
previous article on the Mosaic Blessing. It 
treats of the Mosaic signal words, Num. x, 
33—36. The first point is the historical connec- 
tion. ‘‘ The mountain of Jehovah,” the “ark 
of the covenant of Jehovah,” “the cloud of 
Jehovah” point us to a Jehovistic piece in- 
serted between x, 38a and xi, 1. The words “a 
three days’ journey” are a link to mediate 








A REVIEWER of Dr. Giinther’s recent work 
on fishes calls attention to some interesting 
points regarding the modification of the eye in 
some forms and of the walking habits of others. 
There is, indeed, no end to the wonders to be 
found in fishes’ eyes. Those of the genus Ana- 
bleps, known in Demarara as ‘“‘ four-eyes,’’ 
have the iris borizoutally divided by an opaque 
band, giving them an appearance which almost 
justifies their name; and these fishes fre- 
quently swim with the head half out of the 
water. It is presumed that the upper and lower 
porticns of the cornea are adapted for the 
different density of the media in which they 
are respectively used. The “‘star-gazers”’ 
(Uranoscopus) and others have eyes that can 
be raised or lowered at will ; but the most re- 
markable instance of mobility in these organs 
seems to exist in certain gobies of the genus 
Periophthalmus and its ally, Boleophthalmus, 
which might be called ‘* oglers,’’ as they have 
the power of thrusting their eye-balls far outof 
the socket and turning them as freely asa 
chameleon rolls his. These fishes are also re- 
markable for another faculty, toward which 
these versatile eyes must contribute not a 
little. At low water they remain on the muddy 
fate and bunt for their prey, consisting of 
small crustaceans and other marine animals, 
making rapid leaps, by the aid of their fins 
and tail, which are strong, and when their 
eyes are retracted they are protected by a 
membraneous lid. ‘A fish out of water” ie, 
indeed, not so urcommon nor always so un- 
comfortable a creature as the proverb would 
imply. The so-called climbing perch of the 
East Indies has long been known, though why 
it should take the trouble to mount trees is not 
so clear. There is a group of Siluroids from 
rivers of tropical America flowing into the 
Atlantic (the Doradinz) of which Dr. Giinther 
writes: 

“ These fishes have excitedattention by thetr 
babit of traveling, during the dry season, 
from a piece of water about to dry up in quest 
of a pond of greatercapacity. These jour- 
neys are occasionally of such alength that 
the fish spends whole nights on the way and 
the bands of scaly travelers are sometimes so 
large that the Indians who bappen to meet 
thern fill many baskets of the prey thus placed 
in their bands. The Indians suppose that the 
fish carry a supply of water with them, but 
they have no special organ and can only do so 
by closing the gill-openings or by retaining a 
litle water between the plates of their bodies, 
as Hancock supposes. The same naturalist 
adds that they make regular nests, in which 
they cover tp their eggs with care and defend 
them, male and female uniting in this parental 
duty until the eggs are hatched. The nest is 
const Micted at the beginning of the rainy sea- 
son, of leaves, and is sometimes placed in a 
hole scooped out in the beach.”’ 


.-Professor Dana, in a series of articles in 
the American Journal of Science, has described, 
with much detail, the characteristic features 
of the great flood occasioned by the melting 
of the ice in the Champlain Period over the 
Connecticut River watershed. The average 
depth of this flood he places at 140 feet north 
of Massachusetts and at 125 feet south of 
New Hampshire. With a mean width of 4,000 
feet and a slope of 3.3 feet to the mile, he 
derives by a calculation, using the formula of 
Humphrey and Abbot for the Mississippi 
River, the conclusion that this stream flowed 
with a mean velocity of 12 miles an hour. 
But this is evidently too large a figure, since 
the materials that have been transported would 
not have required a velocity exceeding three 
or four miles per hour. Hence, he looks 
for some cause operating to check the current, 
and finds it in the supposed changed rela- 
tions of levels now existing. The Champlain 
marine clays indicate a greater depression in 
the more northern districts—520 feet at Mon- 
treal, to 15 or 25 at New Haven. Hence, the 
Connecticut flood must have moved more 
slowly than if there had been no depression of 
the northern bigblands. Making tbe neces- 
say deductions for this cause and allowing 20 
per cent. for bends, dams, and other obstruc- 
tions, the velocity is reduced to 8 miles per 
hour. This {s still too large, but no further 
methods of reduction are proposed. It is 
worthy of note that the basis of estimating 
adopted by Professor Dana differs from that 
made use of by Warrev Upham, in his sketch 
of the “ Modified Drift of the Connecticut 
River.” The former uses the deltas of the 
tributaries as the standard of measurement for 
the hight of the flood. The Jatter finds these 
piles of detritusto be from 40 to 100 feet higb- 
er than the normal upper terrace of the main 
stream. Dana also increases the load he has to 
carry by regarding the kame, between Wind- 
sor, Vt., and Lyme, N. H., asa part of the ter- 
race. If thissketch were rewritten in accord- 
ance with the views of Mr. Upham, there 

would be found a much closer correspondence 


between the calculated velocity by the — 
and the actual current, as determined 
character of the materials transported. is m1 

co + enemy that the Merrimac does 
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Z ersomalities. 


“Tue Darwin memorial will probably in- 
clude an endowment for a scholarship to carry 
on biographical researches. The following 
named Americans have been requested to co- 
6perate with the English Executive Commit- 
tee and request subscriptions: Asa Gray, 
chairman; Alexander Agassiz, treasurer; 
Spencer F. Baird, James D. Dana, Charles W. 
Eliot, D. C. Gilman, James Hall, Joseph Le 
Conte, Joseph Leidy, O. C. Marsh, 8. Weir 
Mitchell, Simon Newcomb, Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, Francis A. Walker, Theodore D. Wool- 
sey. Subscriptions may be sent to Alexander 
Agassiz, Cambrige, Mass. 


.-The four officers of the Austrian army 
highest in command in Bosnia are Irishmen. 
The governor of Livno is Major-General 
O'Reilly. The second in command of the 
cavalry is Colonel O’Herlihy and there are 
two Captain O’Sullivans under him. One of 
the geverals of brigade is Rudolph Oliver 
Swanston, who comes of a West Cork family. 


.-It is proposed to honor the memory of 
Garibaldi by changing the name of his old 
home from Isola di Caprera to Isola di Gart- 
baldi and by building there a hospital for in- 
valid soldiers, who shall be the guardians of 
his tomb, and a lofty lighthouse, which all 
mariners on the Mediterranean would know 
forever as the Garibaldi beacon. 


..-A Mr, Gotch has started as a rival to 
Oscar Wilde and is drawing crowds to his 
esthetic lectures in London. He pronounces 
the present male attire idiotic, condemns hat, 
coat, and vest, and reserves special bitterness 
for trowsers. He goesin fur Knickerbockers 
and stockings, no shirt fronts, no coat-tails, 
and no pockets. 


-+eeProbably the wealthiest sexton in the 
world is the one who every Sunday ushers to 
their seats the congregation of St. James’s 
Chapel, Elberon, N. J. He lives near by, in a 
$70,000 cottage, has a bank account of several 
millions, and is known to the world as G. W. 
Childs, proprietor of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

.... Another of the Duke of Argyll’s numer- 
ous daughters was married lately, the bride- 
groom being Mr. Glyn, vicar of Kensington, 
where the Duke lives when in London. Only 
one of bis daughters has made a great match, 
Lady Percy, whose husband will be Duke of 
Northumberland. 


..--M. Roustan, the new French minister at 
Washington, is younger than his predecessor, 
M. Outrey and in looks and manners is more 
characteristically French. He has piercing 
black eyes, black hair, high, prominent cheek- 
bones, and a swarthby olive complexion. 


----On August 28d a celebration will be 
held near Chicago for the purpose of raising 
funds for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of John Brown. All the states in the 
Union will be invited to co-operate in making 
the memorial a national one. 


..The late Dr. Carl Remeis bas left $100,_ 
000 to found an astronomical observatory in 
his native town of Bamberg, Germany. He 
has, besides, given the future observatory a 
ten-inch refractor and several other instru- 
ments. 


..Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, is now in Europe. He 
will visit the northern countries and return in 
the Fall. 


----The City of York, England, has bad 
two peers of the realm among its lord mayors, 
an honor that no other British city can claim. 


--The insignia and decorations bestowed 
on Napoleon III by other sovereigns are about 
to be sold, among the crown jewels of France. 


.-Mrs. Hayes, the wife of the ex-President, 
will preside at the Chautauqua meetings of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 


.-The Municipality of Paris has ordered a 
commemorative tablet to be placed on the 
house in which Alfred de Muesset died. 


...-Lieutenant Danenhbower is now at Capon 
Springs, Va., where he is rapidly recovering 
bis lost health and eyesight. 


Arms for the Salvation Army: converted 
rifles. 


..The receiving teller: the last woman at 
the sewing society. 


....A secret is too little for one, enough for 
two, and too much for three. 


--. This is the season for caterpillar and ice 
cream. Serve on separate dishes. 


eeeeThe New York Commercial Advertiser 
sings rather permatarely : “*Good-by, sweet 
hot; good-by.”’ 


...-A black washerwoman will do in the 
city ; but in the country the girls always want a 
white lawn dress. 


.- Taking things as they come is notso very 
distressing. It is parting with them as they go 
that cuts one to the soul. 


...-An exchange says that the hen’s egge six 
bundred years old found at 8t. Elio, France, 
remind it of acircus clown’s jokes. Yes; but 
the eggs had some chic in them once. 


.-.-It {s rumored that the State Department 
has information that a number of Egyptians 
have attacked our war-tub at Alexandria and 
completely riddled her with ripe tomatoes. All 
hands are at the pumps. 


-«'* Om est votre lanterne?” demanded a 
gendarme of an Englishman, who was wander- 
ing about after dark in a French town, where 
every passenger was bound to carry a light. 
“« Nest sorti!”? was the'reply of the intelligent 
foreigner. 


.-Bring up a plantin the way it should 
grow. Young Mistress: “I think those 
flowers ia the greenhouse would be all the 
better for some water. They look quite dried 
up!’ Gardener: ‘' Well, for my part, I don’t 
’old with giving "em a lot of water. If you 
uses ’em to it, they comes to look for it. It’s 
‘abit, miss; merely ’abit.”’ 


--+-A young doctor, who found himself ip a 
Dakota village without a dollar to pay a heavy 
board-bill, concocted a plan by which a wander- 
ing tramp played the part of a small-pox 
patient, and the doctor vaccinated the entire 
population of the town with some innocuous 
acid at $2 each. The swindle was diseovered 
too late, for the eviterprising physician aud his 
bogus pationt skipped out, with $300 aptece. 


-.-. "I should like to know something about 
this Egyptian question, dad,” said a young 
New Haven midget, at tea, last evening. 
“What are they firing at Alexandria for? Be- 
cause {tis great?’’ ‘“‘ Yes, mychild; I suppose 
so.” ‘And who is Arabi Bey and Dervisch 
Pasha and Ismail—” ‘‘ They are all foreigners, 
my son. You can have no possible interest in 
them. Eat your supper and keep quiet.” 
This is the way some parents have of withhold- 
ing information they haven’t got from their 
children. 


--.-A clergyman of this city was met last 
week by a woman who bas little reverence for 
the cloth. ‘‘Tell me,” said she, with a benig- 
nant smile, which did not, however, disguise the 
acidity of her question, ‘‘ why you close your 
eburch in the Summer? Do not your parish- 
foners require to be protected from the Evil 
One in the warm weather, as well as in the 
cola?’ “*Oh! bless your soul, no,’ was the 
prompt response. ‘‘ The Evil One never stays in 
town in July and August. He follows the rest 
of the world to the watering-places.”’ 


. Some mev begin to be lucky when they 
are mere boys. A twelve-year old boy shot a 
cat in Leadville last week; but, fortunately, 
missed the cat and killed an influential citizen, 
who was asleep in the back yard of a neighbor- 
ing saloon. As the influential citizen happened 
to bea delegate from Texas, who bad killed 
several men and of whom the Leadville police 
had a boly borror, the joy of the citizens was 
great. The boy received an ovation. The 
mayor made a neat little speech, on presenting 
him with a gold-mounted revolver. As the 
boy expressed a desire to be raised for the 
ministry, a fund was raised to send him to a 
theological institute. Nothing has, however, 
been done for the cat. 


-+e-Sing a song of Egypt, 
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ALLEN, N. T., closes hie pastorate in Groton, 
Conn. 

BROOKS, C. W., ord. in Grove ch., Fauquier 
Co., Va. 

FOSKETT, H. B., JR., ord. in Red Oak, Lowa. 
GAULT, J. Emory, Newark, N. J., accepts call 
to Greenville, Mich. 

GOODNOW, A. W., Sbhutesbury, Mass., re- 
moves to Wilmington, Vt. 

HOUSE, J.T. B.. Methuen, Mags., called to 
Milford, N. H. 

JOHNSON, E. H., D.D., Providence, R. L, 
called to cbair biblical theology in Crozer 
Theo, Sem 

MARTIN, JUDsoN W., Troy, N. Y., resigns. 
SPALDING, A. D., ord. in Greenville, Mass. 
SPENCER, H. A., ord. in Medford, Mass. 
STIFLER, J. M., D. D., New Haven, Conn., 
called to cnate New Testament exegesis iv 
Crozer Theo. Sem. 

WEAVER, W114, ord. in Milton, W. Va. 
Lad maaan E. C., ord. in New Boston, 


WILSON, J. E., Southington, Conn., calied to 

Woodstown, N. J 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARNUM, 8. H., Salisbury, N. H., goes to 

Durbam, N. i, for one year. 

BEDFORD, Rosert C., Watertown, Wis., re- 

signs. 

BERGEN, A. G., Macon, Il, 

Kan. 

BOND, Atvax, D.D., died, recently, in Nor- 

wich, Conn., aged ’g9. 

CLARE, D. W., ord. in Croyden, N. H. 

HICKMOTT, J. V., Angola, Ind., accepts call 

to North "adams, Mich. 

JENKINS, F. E., Charlton, Mass., resigns. 

KILLIP, Ropert, recently from Engiand, 

accepts cal] to Valley Falls, Kan. 

LEAVITT, H. H., of Andover Seminary, late- 

ly from Japan, to North Andover. 

LOBA, J. F., Kewanee, Ill., accepts a profes- 

sorship at Olivet College, Mich. 

LOWRIE, A. H., Cheboygan, Mich., resigns. 

MAILE, J. L.. Gaylord, Mich., ascepts eall to 

Sabbath-echool work in Color ado. 

MILLS, Frank E., Ashby, called to Old South 

ch., Reading, Mass 

MIRICK, E. A., Portland, N. Y., 

Napoli for one year. 

MOORE, ALBERT W., Farmington, Me., 

Central cb, ., Lynn, ‘Mass. 

PEACH, Isaac W., Heath, Mass., resigns. 

PIPES, ABNER M, North Amberst, 0., re- 

signs. 

SARGENT, M. F., Winnebago, accepts call to 

Roscoe, Til. 

SEWALL, Joun L., Andover Seminary, ord, in 

Westminster, Vt. 

THOMAS, L. J., Castine, Me., resigns. 

WILDE, A. W., accepts call to Charlotte, Vt. 

WILLISTON, M. L., Northfield, Minn., accepts 
call to Davenport, Ia. 

WOOLMAN, Wi tu14M, Bradshaw, avecpte eall 
to Mayflower and id Prairie Home, Neb. 


called to Axtell, 


invited to 


LUTHERAN. 


CLAUS, A., inst. at Gooch’s Mills, Mo. 

CONRAD, C.N., accepts call to Doylestown, 
Penn. 

ENDERS, Geoncr W.., inst. in York, Penn, 

GERLACH, M., died, recently, in Franklin 
Milis, Iowa, aged 36 

KISSELL, A. J., Abilene, Kan., resigns. 

KNAPP, J., accepts call to Liverpool, N. Y. 

SCHWARTZ, L., ord. in Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BALDRIDGF, 8. C., Friendsville, accepts call 
to Cobden, Dl. 
BONNEY, Euisan H., dicd, recently, in Clarke 
son, N. Y. 
COFFRAN, F. g., accepts call to Middlefield 
Center, N. Y. 


FLICKINGER, R. E., Doe Run, Penn., called 
to Walnut, Iowa. 

GOOD, A. C., ord, at Glade Run, Penn. 

HAMPTON, A. C., Madelia, called to Roch- 
ester, Minn. 

HELM, J. 8., ord. at Glade Run, Penn. 

HOOPER, W. A., accepts call to New Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

JONES, Groncs E., Baltimore, called to Ann- 
apolis, lo 

KELLY, J. M., ord. at Glade Run, Penn. 

aa A ide Marr D., called to Fredonia, 


— J., inst. in First ch., Shelby- 
ville, 
MACgUeerOe Rocxwoop, accepts call to 
fth ch., Minneapolis, Mion. 
axevent, W. C., Bismarck, Dak., resigns. 
THOMPSON, Cuanies L., D.D., ‘Pittsburgh, 
Penn., accepts call to Kansas City, Mo. 
WEED, Tuomas A., died, recently, in Scottes- 
ville, a. Ee 
YOUNG, Wri11uaMm, died, receotly, in Newark, 
N. Y., aged 72. 
REFORMED. 
Pave Cuarres T., Peapack, N. 
ts call to Pres. ch. in Gujoneine Mi Mo. 
cox. r Bexar M., Jersey City, N. J., accepts 
call to Herkimer, N.Y. 
FORCE, F. A., Woodstock, N. Y., resigns. 


HENDRICKSON, H. A., Colt’s Neck, N. J., 
aecepts call 1 to Schodack Landing, N. Y. 


REIS, G. A., Greenville, N. Y., resigns. 





Pocket full of bonds; 
.-A proposition is under consideration to Four and twenty big guns 
erect in Wasbington statues of all the Presi- With shell that corresponds. 
dents of the United States. When the fire was opened 
.-«eA statistician estimates the annual con- The forts were knocked awry; 
sumption of cigars in this country at 275 for Wasn't that a pretty mess 
every man of voting age. For Pashs Arabi? 
.-Gambetta and Rochefort have recently The Khédive was out in Ramleh, 
purchased a large smount of real estate in Shaking in his shoes ; 
Paris. The chips were in the barbor, 
..--Senator Edmund’s youngest daughter , tre at so o~ ere 
died recently, after a lingering illness. And left the ered town; 
+++. Oscar Wilde delivered his last lecture in | In came the Bedouins 
this country at Newport, recently. And burned the city down, 


TALMAGE, Davip M., calied to Bound Brook, 
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(The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 


THE LAST PHASE OF “ ECCE 
HOMO.”* 


Prorzsson SeeLey’s new volume may at- 
tract as many readers as ‘‘ Hece Homo,” but 
it will not prove so muchof a riddle. What 
it means, what it leaves of Christianity, and 
what it proposes are stated in undoubtful 
propositions. Nor does it come on us as a 
surprise. The author has already defined 
his position in Macmillan’s Magazine ina 
series of contributions which contain the 
substance of the present volume. 

We bave no right, therefore, to be disap- 
pointed in itand weare not. Itis riper, 
more thorough, and more finished than the 
essays and certainly bold and outspoken 
enough. The author must, at least, have 
touched bottom this time aod spoken the 
last thought in his mind. For this, at 
least, we are grateful, though of our faith 
he may have left but a few crumbs to give 
thanks over. 

Those readers of ‘‘ Kece Homo” whose 
charitable optimism inspired them to the 
best view of that book will see io the pres- 
ent an unkind cut, and their disappoint- 
ment may provoke them to some resent- 
ment against the withering negations now 
spread before them. 

The general position of the author may 
be guessed from the title, Natural Religion. 
The position it takes is not now and has 
not been new at any time since Christianity 
became dominant in the world. It is essen- 
tially what Theodore Parker taught iv Bos- 
ton, plus, possibly, a pantheistic shade 
which his speculations did not have, and 
modified by the fact that it is later and 
brought down to the present time by an 
author whose critical and avalytic powers 
are of the highest order. It is also written 
with almost unrivaled literary ability and 
in a captivating and every way becoming 
seriousness of temper. In style it is supe- 
rior to the author’s life of the Freiherr von 
Stein, though it resembles that work in in. 
sensibility to some aspects of the subject 
and in the total and unqualified aduption of 
particular views. 

It studiously avoids the discussion of 
Obristianity itself, dealing only with cur- 
rent phases of opiuion about it. On this ac- 
count, it would be hardly fair to expect of 
the author any deep sounding of the subject 
itself, though it is but right to observe that 
a mind of greater capacity and deeper reach 
could not avoid seeing the immense mis- 
conceptions and fallacies of treatment 
which run through the entire discussion. 
The worst of these are, perhaps, the confu- 
sion of faith with knowledge; the treat- 
ment of Christianity as if it were not a 
faith, but a yvaou, the failure to distin- 
guish between theology and the Christian 
religion, the exaggeration of the inertia of 
Christian opinion, and the denial of progress 
and development because the movement of 
opinion is not toward a suicidal contradic- 
tion of the elements of faith. 

How much of Christian truth Professor 
Seeley receives he declines to say; but it is 
the thesis of his book that believers have 
exaggerated the differences between thew- 
selvcs and the naturalists and that there is 
common ground between them, on which 
they might unite and build up a recon- 
structed faith, which would save all that is 
worth having in Christianity. What this new 
basis would be we begin to see in the first 
chapter, on “God in Nature,” where it isad- 
mitted that the naturalist would require us to 
drop a personal will out of the definition 
of God, as something unproved, and, for the 
same reason, the notion of a designing mind 
issuing in teleological purpose and design 
in Nature. We should be required, also, to 
sacrifice faith in the benevolence of the 
Deity, a point against which the author 
seemsto havea singular avimosity, as he 
returns to it and allows himself to say that 
there are sigas enough of a different view 
in the Bible and that Calvinism must be 
considered inconsistent with it. The 
author assures us, however, that, were these 


*NaTurmaL Retox. By the author of “ Kove 
Homo.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 148%. 16mo, pp. 
vi, 901. 
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corrections made, enough would still re 
main of the definition of God for practical 
purposes, enotgh for a common basis, and, 
io his view, there is nothing t6 regret in the 
loss, as the question of the Divine Will and 
personality, instead of belogthe one im- 
portant question in religion, is the one un- 
important one, for the reason that it is the 
one which it is impossible to answer. 
Amid all the confusions and indefiniteness 
of bis treatment of this point, one thing is 
put beyond doubt, that this view of God 
makes all attempts to ascertain his Mind 
and Will frivolous, as he cannot be shown 
to possess either mind or will. 

The next important step is a new analy- 
sis of atheism, achieved with remarkable 
acuteness, but on the same wrong-headed 
line of procedure adopted in the preceding 
chapter. The essenee of atheism is caprice, 
lawlessness, aimlessness. We are asked 
to believe that the artist who worships 
beauty is redeemed by that fact from 
atheism. ** The purest form of real atheism 
might be called by the general name of 
wilfullness,” ‘‘Not to recognize anything 
but your own will, to fancy anything with- 
in your reach if you only will strongly 
enough, to acknowledge no superior Power 
outside yourself which must be in some 
way considered and in some way pro- 
pitiated if you would succeed in any 
undertaking—this is complete willful- 
ness or, in other words, pure atheism.” 
What this ‘‘superior Power” is makes 
little difference. It may be the artist’s 
Beauty, the scientist’s Truth, or any man’s 
Nature; but it must not be an infinite Will 
or Mind or Holiness, for we have no certain 
knowledge they exist, and, aboveall things, 
it must be no ‘‘supernatural” thing. The 
first step was to change the meaning of the 
word God; the second changes the mean- 
ing of the word atheist; so that we do no 
injustice to the book when we call it a 
scheme to convert atheists by showing that 
there are none. 

We may find in Christianity itself, ‘* the 
author assures us,” the principle that may 
revive Christianity. for the principle of 
historical development, which is what we 
need, is plainly there and the whole Bible 
is built uponit. “ Christianity was in- 
tended to develop; but something arrested 
it.” It would be difficult to find a more 
striking mixture of strength and weakness 
than is covtained in this extract. Christiau- 
ity may have been intended to develop. It 
certainly bas developed, is developing still, 
and will continue to develop; but never 
into such a denial of its own ideas and the 
essential constituents of all religion as to 
have no dependence on supernaturalism 
and nothing to say about God as Mind 
and Will and the Infinite Goodness. 
What this development should be and what 
course it should take we learn from the 
author’s remark that “‘ such a reform must 
rest upon the principle that, as Christianity 
was wider than Judaism, sv the religion of 
the present age must be wider than Chris- 
tianity; but, at the same time, as Christian- 
ity did not renounce Judaism, so our re- 
ligion must not renounce Christianity”—a 
comparison that would have been more 
effective had our autbor observed tbat his 
paralle] required him tosay that, ‘‘ as Chris- 
tianity did not renounce Judaism, so the 
only religion which will grow out of it is 
one which is not renounced by Christian- 


In disclaiming the supernaturalism of 
Christianity, Professor Seeley seems to go 
to the consistent extreme of doubting the 
resurrection of Jesus, and, if we understand 
him in the brief passage which contains the 
ovly allusion to bis own fuith, the resurrec- 
tion of the believer and the eternal life can 
never be more than an animating hope. 

The persistent defect of the volume is its 
conception of what is required to constitute 
areligion. That part of its function in 
which it serves asa philosophy of life is 
perceived clearly and admirably stated, but 
the ethical nature of religion escapes him. 
He repeats again and again the rationalistic 
illusion that what is required is a religion, 
and not the religion; @ God, and not God. 
He speaks of science asa religion and de- 
clares itto be ‘‘ terribly. austere” as such, 
though it is only in the inadequate sense of 
intellectual austerity that the word applies 
atall. He spends great admiration on the 
“Hebrew doctrine of development” and 


“ Hebrew religion”; but does ot hesitate 





to say as to Christianity that“ the difficulty 
which the modern world feels in dealing 
with its ancient religionis . . . thatit 
is mistaken in the most important points.” 
Better abandon it, then, at once, and not 
waste all these fine words on it.. At all 
events, we do not find ourselves able to put 
this statement together with the admission 
made elsewhere, in the same volume, that 
Obristianity, ‘‘considered sotely in itself, 
seems to be the archaic outline of precisely 
such a religion as would satisfy the modern 
world,” 

These extracts may serve to show that, 
while Professor Seeley deals blows at 
Christianity which spare neither the head 
bor the heart, he means to adhere to it and 
looks to it to guide the future of the race. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the first 
step in his method should be to slaughter 
the steed who is to carry him forward. We 
do not believe the book is destiued to excite 
much attention. The remnant of Chris- 
tianity on which he proposes to ride is too 
pale to carry him far. He proposes to 
stalk on a half-dead horse and is more 
likely to fall by the roadside himself than 
to run down the strong game be is after. 

EE 


ROOSEVELT’S NAVAL WAR OF 
1812.* 

THE national ear pricks up with pride at 
any mention of the American tar of 1812. 
For this reason such names as Cooper’s are 
likely to live forever in recollection this 
side the sea, for who has not read his 
‘*Pilot,” or the ‘‘Two Admirals,” or 
** Miles Wallingford,” or his history of that 
contest wherein the great deeds of the 
Yankee seaman are recorded? To this 
popular literature the latest addition is Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Naval War of 1812 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), which comes as a 
fresh reminder of our quondam greatness 
on the ocean. The distinction here, how- 
ever, is that Mr. Roosevelt favors his 
readers with a much more critical and 
scientific review of that warfare than pre- 
ceding writers have done. Instead of 
tickling us under tbe ribs with glorious 
accounts of John Bull’s repeated drubbings 
at our hands, he proceedsin av interest- 
ing, matter-of-fact way to explain the 
causes of our frequent successes and the 
exact extent to which we have a right to be 
proud of them. In others words, the book 
aims to be an accurate, u»partial history, 
which an English reader can take up and 
read through without feeling that it is 
another acute case of American bombast. 

The first point the author notices, after 
briefly reviewing the causes of the war, is 
the difference in the mass of the American 
and British sailors at that time, the superi- 
ority lying with the former. The Yankee 
seaman was usually a volunteer, bad gen- 
erally served in the merchant service, 
“worked more intelligently and less from 
routine, and, while perfectly obedient and 
amenable to discipline, was yet able to 
judge for himself in an emergency. He 
was more easily managed than most of his 
kind, being shrewd, quiet, and, in fact, 
comparatively speukivg, rather moral than 
otherwise. If he was a New Englander, 
when he retired from a sea life be was 
not unapt to end his days as s deacon. 
Altogether there could not have been better 
material for a fighting crew than cool, 
gritty American Jack.” We understand 
the author to mean that where crews were 
hastily collected and shipped, as was often 
the case, ours were superior to the enemy’s; 
but where both had old, well-disciplined 
crews the difference was hardly perceptible. 


On the other hand, the sailors of no 


other nation could stand up against either, 
so that the contest went to prove tbat it 
was not Britannia, but the Anglo-Saxon 
that ruled the wave. Passing to the respect- 
ive navies, we are informed that our 
frigates, such as the ‘‘ Constitution,” were 
superior in almost every quality to vessels 
of the same grade on the other side, carry- 
ing larger crews and throwing heavier 
weight at a broadside; and, when experience 
proved this inequality, the British Naval 
Office issued orders prohibiting British 
frigates from engaging the so-called Amer- 
ican. On this Mr. Roosevelt commente 
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as follows: “It is a very discreditable 
feature of many of our naval histories that 
they utterly ignore this superiority, seeming 
ashamed to confess that it existed. In 
reality, it was something to be proud of. It 
was highly to the credit of the United 
States that her frigates were of better make 
and armament than any others ; it always 
speaks well fora nation’s energy and ca- 
pacity that any of her implements of war- 
fare are of superior kind.” The engage- 
ments and incidents of the war take up 
seven of the nine chapters and are illus- 
trated with diagrams. We bave here the 
exploits of the famous old ‘‘ Constitution” 
retold to minute particulars and her victo- 
ries over the ‘‘ Guerriere” and *‘ Java” ex- 
plained. She was simply handled more 
skillfully, with the advantage of weight of 
metal on her side. In the contest on the 
Lakes, the author places Macdonough’s 
victory on Champlain above Perry’s on 
Lake Erie. Perry, he claims, was really 
stronger than his antagonist, whereas 
Macdonough was not. The latter he ex- 
alts as ‘‘one of the greatest of American 
sea captains”; but, upon close compar- 
ison, his final judgment is that ‘‘of 
all the excellent single-ship captains, 
British or American, produced by the war 
the palm should be awarded to Hull.” Mr. 
Roosevelt criticises fearlessly and seems to 
take special pleasure iv exposing the errors 
and unfairness of James, the standard 
British historian of the war. He occasion- 
ally leaves him in an awkward position as 
to accurucy and honesty, nor is he less 
severe on our own writers who have striven 
to uphold American glory at the expense of 
the record. The book is to be welcomed 
as a studied and candid presentation of that 
period and it gives no occasion for lessen- 
ing our pride in its events. 

Especially worthy of note isthe emphasis 
laid in this volume on the connection be 
tween the national character and the success 
of our navy. It is probable that there 
never was in this world any more supreme 
trial of the higher and stronger elements of 
human character than was required in the 
naval operations of the period under re- 
view. The American superiority in them 
is a direct testimony to the superiority at 
that time of the American people. 

During the War of 1812 until the victory 
at New Orleans reversed everything our vic- 
tories had beev on the element which was 
supposed to belong to Great Brituin. The 
unexpected had so far arrived that, as the 


emperor of Russia observed to Mr. Adams, . 


though we had met with success on the sea, 
the British had thus far bad their way on 
the land; a division of honors which, with- 
out the event of New Orleans to enlighten 
him, should have convinced an observer 
what the endmust be. 

Another important point brought out by 
Mr. Roosevelt is the dependence of the 
naval upon the mercantile marine. The 
true naval training school is the mercantile 
marine. The national ships must be re- 
cruited from a staunch and sturdy nautical 
population. 

In this view of the matter, the decline of 
our mercantile marine becomes a loss of 
something more serious than trade. It im- 
plies the decay of defensive and offensive 
strength and a weak spot in our national 
bulwarks. Mr. Secretary Chandler ob- 
served truly, a few weeks ago, in his speech 
at Boston: ‘‘ We do not ubsolutely to-day 
need avavy; we only need to prepare a 
navy for future contingencies; but we are 
dying daily for the want of a commercial 
steam marine.” 

In 1827 we carried in our own bottoms 
135 millions of our trade, which was 89 per 
cent. of the whole; in 1860 we carried 444 
millions, or 67 per cent. of the whole; but 
in 1880 we carried ouly 280 millions out of 
1,590, or about 18 per cent. of the whole. 
In 1881 we puid other nations over 140 mil- 
lions for carryiog our products and our 
trade between our own ports snd to 
those of other nations. In 1860 our 
topnage was 5,350,000; in 1880 it bad 
sunk to 2,643,000. As to steam marine, 
Great Britain has 4,106 sea-going steam 
vessels afleat. We have 569. The. year 
before last we imported from South America 
$165,000,000; but were able to send back to 
her, to pay for these goods, only $68,000,000 
The balance ef more than $102,000,000 was 
settled by sending our gold, our cotton, ou! 
petroleum, and other raw products to Eng) 
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jJand, who paid up the South Americanaby 
sending them manufactured products, which 
ap abler public policy would have etiabled 
us to sell from our own factories and send 
ip our own ships. / 

As the trade goes the nautical population 
declines and, as the Secretary has put it, 
** we die daily.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s book elevates this mat- 
ter far above a question of dollars and 
cents. It shows that our virility as & 
nation is tested by it. In retiring from the 
sea, we confess ourselves beaten on the 
common arena where all nations contend. 


SOME NOVELS AND STORIES. 


Tue Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. repub- 

lish in good forma highly-finished and pleas- 
ing English novel, by Julian Sturgis, of the 
lighter and more entertaining class. It is 
somewhat loaded with the unfortunate title, 
Dick's Wanderings, which does not describe it 
at nl and even suggests something very un- 
like what itis. ‘Uhe first ten pages, however, 
set the reader right, and indicate a refined, 
subtle, and delightful authorship. The plot 
is free from intricacies and episodes. The 
story runs on fulland free in attractive sim- 
plicity, with plenty of variety. Without hav- 
ing much to do with lords and ladies, it lies 
n those bigh circles of English society whose 
pride in av untitled family name aud lands 
goes as far as rank in the peerage, It follows 
the career of an independent, not to say self- 
willed lad, beir to the estate of “Claring,” 
left by the death of his father, to attain his 
majority underthe care of a rare and noble 
mo'her. ‘ Dick’s’? Eton days make a bril- 
liant chapter, though the boy ends them in 
mid career, on discovering that he was not 
made for sebool or college. Mr, Sturgis does 
not Jet them slip away, bowever, without giv- 
ing many aglimpse of that *‘imperial gentle- 
ness’”’ by which Eton asserts ite sway over its 
alumni, and one vivid and exciting descrip- 
tion of a sculling race on the Thames, 
in which “Dick” comes out ahead. 
From this time on bis career, though more 
or less capricious and under the direction 
of a flighty and rather hct-braived tutor, keeps 
wonderfully clear of mischief and ordipary 
dangers. The author probably has nothivug 
deeper than a literary purpose in view. With 
this end before bim, he bas introduced a great 
variety of interesting pictures and studies and 
a whole bevy of young and brilliant people, 
whose story runs along brightly in connection. 
We might raise a doubt whether the story has 
aconsistent theory and whether it does not 
end without having reached any conclusion. 
It deals with a crude and callow period of life, 
in whieh the actors do not yet know them- 
selves, and deals with it not with levity, but 
with no such serious purpose as dominates 
“Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby.” 
“Dick” meets his fatein an American girl, 
who, with her fatber, is drawn with extreme 
delicacy and appreciation of the type. 
Certainly, we bave nothing to complain of 
in this delineation, except that the Eng- 
lish author attributes to the American 
‘*Holerofts”’ a very languid national feeling, 
or, at least, implies that they indulge their 
pride discreetly and with reservations. We 
may add that mamma and papa are not always 
pronounced in this country with the accent on 
the first syllable, in the manner satirized by 
Mr. Haberton as mom/-ah, pop’-ch, but in vari- 
ous ways, from the southern pu-a—pa-a or the 
Cincinnati pau to the English papa’. As to 
the slang of American colleges, we should like 
to inquire by what name we are to designate 
the talk of the Eton boys, of which this volume 
contains some choice, but to us unintelligible 
examples. As to the Oxford dialect, Mozley, 
in his reminiscences of Oriel, says that their 
lady visitors required an interpreter, and one 
of the amusing tales of his volumes turns on 
the slang which a rogue of a student taught 
an unsuspecting German countess for the 
classical speech. 


..» +The Desmond Hundred, in the Messrs. J. 
R. Osgood & Co.’s “‘ Round-Robin ” series, has. 
much to commend it. Our readers would not 
thank us for telling the story in advance and 
itis too complicated for a brief exposition. 
The author has a fertile invention and good 
literary powers. ‘*Honoria Desmond” is a 
strong and attractive crestion, and “Nazareth,” 
the generous and manly Dr. Sampson’s frigid 
wife, serves well the purpose she was invented 
to serve, though she is far too introspectiveana 
cold to be pleasing. This, however, gves with 
the character and illustrates the satire whieh 
she is designed to point against certain pbi- 
losophico-socialistie theories which are sup- 
posed to be countenanced in some high ration- 
alistic circles. The clergyman, “ Adrie,” 
and ‘his brother, the major; are s 
noble pair, despite the non-canonical and 
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characters and episodic. digressions. The 
author expends bis ingenuity on the invention 
of acowplicated plot and relies for interest on 
the literary adroitness of tangling and un- 
tangling tbe knot. It is bard to fathom the 
motives which brougbt the English family and 
Miss “Vane” into the story, asa link to con- 
nect “ Major Adrie” with “‘ Honoria.’’ Assuch 
it requires him to come, by the game, in a 
very unnatural way, and with more loss of 
dignity than we expect in the man who is 
formed by Nature to marry the beroioe. The 
** Miss Vane’’ episode is notouly awkward, but 
a marplot, which makes it uncertain whether 
the “‘ Rev. Mr, Adrie’’ bad or had not any hopes 
of marrying ‘‘ Honoria’’ tohis brother, when he 
went with ber to Nassau, We observe also a 
Bumber ef minor inaccuracies, such as ‘‘ Delf” 
pottery for Delft. 


--»-The series of “* Knickbocker Novels” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) stooped to a very poor 
number when it took in Gypsie. Minnie E. 
Kenney bas plaiuly mistaken ber yocation. Her 
faulte lie deep and deprive her of the eucour- 
agement implied in the counsel “ Try again.” 
Her book is flavored with a poor, low-bred, 
sentimental levity, which when it is not vul- 
gar is irreverent and stands in the pale light 
of a very uvcertain wit. It shows none of the 
good breeding which defines that social station 
of which the author affects to write, and we 
look in vain for signs of honest simplicity. It 
is guilty of vulgarity in describing the relation 
of the children to their father, Its scoffing 
and levity are affectations, dim shades, which 
cannot claim for themselves the poor merit of 
being more than imitations of the genuine 
passion. The heroine marries, at length, a 
schoolmate of her father, After six months, 
horrible fate brings to the house an abandoned 
Italian singer, who proves to be his wife. 
“Gypsie” files from the wretched husband, 
who can only say that he supposed the woman 
dead. After passing through several months 
of this theatrical agony, Miss Kenney bethinks 
her of the never-failing resources of feeble 
imaginations, The fire-bells sound. The hotel 
is in flames. ‘‘ Gypsie’’ rushes out to he]p. She 
uncovers a nameless sufferer’s face, It is the 
prima donna, cause of all her woe. Oh; 
heavens! penitent and with great confessions 
burdening her heart. The husband arrives, 
wasted to a shadow by his agonies of mind; 
and lo! he is set free. The prima donna is 
not bis wife. Bigamy is confessed. One and 
one make pot two, but nothing. .‘‘Gypsie”’ is 
the wife, after all, And this farragothe author 
puts into a chapter which she calls “Realities 
of Life.” | 


....Mr. E. R. Roe (not the author of “ Bar- 
riers Burned Away ’’) brings out a romance of 
Western Life in 1812, Brought to Bay (Boston : 
Estes & Lauriat), which may fairly claim its 
place in comparison with such successful 
stories as Mr. Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier School- 
master.” It runs on three lines of interest, 
of which the first is that of pioneer life and 
ploneers themselves, which is done fairly well 
and gives some pictures of the early Method- 
ist ministers, which, without exhausting 
the subject, are true and effective. Besides 
this, there is a kind of double romance con- 
nected with the heroine and her lover, which 
falls into one at their marriage, after having 
ran through a large amount of bardy adven- 
ture. The author does not exhaust the possl- 
bilities of his subjects. He nelther seizes nor 
holds them with the greatest firmness, but 
only long enough to make them serve the 
present need of the story. The description of 
the great earthquake on the Mississippi is very 
well done and the elements of the plot are 
picturesque aud effective. We do not like the 
anti-law-and-order turn given tothe story near 
the end, with the view of making the pirate 
‘«Leyba ’? a moré presentable character. The 
whole defense has far too close a resemblance 
to the dying speeches of modern criminals, on 
the one hand, and to the nfhiltistic barangues, 
on the other. 


... Brushland, by John Darby (J. B. Lipptn- 
cott & Co.), brings considerable wit and more 
enthusiasm Lo bear ona cause which needs 
them both—the reclamation of barren lands, like 
the brushlamd of Southern New Jersey, The 
attempt would be more effectual if the author’s 
style were simpler, and it is evident enough 
that in his own natural mood he is capable of 
writing with strong and vivid simplicity. As 
it stands, too much is lost in the not very 
well-conceived dialogue between ‘‘ Broadcloih”’ 
and *‘ Corduroy.”” The autbor overflows every- 
where with health and good spirits. He loves 
work; the harder the better, and carries in his 
head the best kind of political economy and bard 
sense. This is the best material to work up 
into kindness and helpfulness, and we accord- 
iugly find him getting op famously with the 
unpromisivg people he has to employ. Asan 
agricultural experiment, there is this great 
yood thing in the book, that it points out how 
the man who puts intelligevt labor into such a | 
farm will invest his labor in‘ the improvisg 
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rapidly increasing values. The book would 


gain for agricultural ecovomics by more defi- 


nite treatment and closer statistic. It does, 
however, point. out a method and supports it 
with facts and a plenty of philosophy and 
enthusiasm. 


.... Family’ Fortunes, A Domestie Story, by 
Edward Garrett (Dodd, Mead & Co,), isa good, 
strong book for Sunday reading, which relates 
the history of a family fw Aberdeen (if we have 
not misread the geograpbié allusions) in mod- 
erate circumstances and growing up from 
childhood with a noble specimen of a Scotch 
domestic, ** Barbi,” to assist them as a maid of 
all work. The first part of the tale ends where 
Scotch thrift aud character have made them 
all, boys and girls alike, independent. The 
second part, though it follows the fortunes of 
the eldest son, then a physician in the High- 
lands, introduces a new and tragic element of 
interest, which reminds one of Hawthorne, by 
bringing the young doctor into connection 
with a house and family which, in the popular 
superstition, ldy under the operation of an 
ancient curse. The story is in the best and 
healthiest sense a religious one, though in 
some parts, especially those which exhibit the 
wild operation of the supposed ‘curse, a little 
too strong and rough for childreu and young 
girls. The grand character is the Seotch 
woman, “ Barbi,” who talks in homely proverbs 
and faces life and duty everywhere with spirit 
and a noble Christian faith which isthe unfail- 
ing support and fuspiration of the family. 


seve On the Borderland, by Harriette A. Key- 
ser (G. P. Putnam's Sons), is a novel with a 
purpose which commands our sympathy. It 
goes on the undoubted fact that large numbers 
in every community live on the “ borderland " 
between savity and insanity or have even con- 
siderable tracts of irrationality in their minds, 
and that whether they pass the line or not de- 
pends upon the treatment they receive or to 
which they subject themselves. The author 
points to the influence in these cases 
of a well-directed will and shows what it can 
do for the reclamation of the mind and for its 
security. From a literary point of view the 
story is not faultless. Paul’s arrest and trial 
is commonplace. Sentimental motive is em- 
ployed where the theory of the book requires a 
line of hard common-sense rigor to be pursued. 
From the point of view nemed above the story 
deserves success. Responsible insanity is too 
common and too dangerous a scourge to be ig- 
nored, and we are glad to have the attention 
of the public ealled to it, even inthe superficial 
treatment of the novelist. 


..+«Marjory Graham, a novel, by an un- 
known author (G. P. Putnam’s Son’s), is a 
neatly printed, purely written, and wholly un- 
objectionable story, with nothing particularly 
strong or imaginative in the plot or the exe- 
cution of it. “Marjory” was, however, greatly 
mistakea in supposing that when she came out 
on “‘the roof at the head of the stairs’ in her 
Cuban hotel she saw the “Southern Cross 
standing upright before her in all its wonder- 
ful beauty.”” The Southern Cross stands 27° 
80’ above the South Pole, and at its extreme 
northern elevation might lie, in the latitude of 
Havane, 23° 8’ north, just 4° 22’ above the 
astronomical horizon. Bat, as Havana is on 
the north shore, with the whole breadth of the 
island and the Sierra, more than 2,500 feet 
high, between the city and the southern hori- 
gon, “ Marjory’s”’ raptures at the sight must 
have been devotions offered to an unknown 
god of terown hand’s making. Furthermore, 
it is not 4 constellation to excite such raptures 
in a Northern observer, being rather less bril- 
Mant than Urra Major. 


-+«»dtocky Fork, by Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.), is a story of 
quiet, wholesome domestic life, chiefly as it 
relates the children concerned in it, told in a 
pure and sprightly way. The ebildren’s dog- 
gerel is capital. Brief extracts will not do jus- 
tice to the: fun in it. The book abounds in 
droll pictures, done with afew light touches, 
as, for instance, that of a child who “ seen at 
& distance looked like a big sun-bonnet on a 
pair of pantelets.’’ Everything is fine, though 
grapbie and full of spirit, true to Natare, 
daintily touched, and clothed in simple but 
imaginative sentences. The picture of the lit- 
tle ‘“‘ Bluebell” and her father, ‘‘ Dr. Garde,” 
and the description of the relation between 
the two and of the Doctor’s blooded Arabian 
are full of grace avd pathos. The illustrations 
are rather numerous than admirable and leave 
us wondering which of the many very different 
looking little girls represented in them as 
Bluebell” we ere to accept as the true 
“ counterfeit presentment” of that charming 
little creature. 


-+-BUtters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, and 
Other Sketches (Macmillan & Uo.) is a collection 
of earlier productions from the pen of Miss 
May Laffan, the brilliant author of ‘‘ Hogan, 
M.P.” It isnot too mach to say that every 
story in the volume sbows evidence of great 






most striking, We do not wonder that 
Wor roused 
Mr. Ruskin to pour out his genius on 
it in praise. It displays just those gifte 
of close, vivid, penetrating, and highly 
{maginative observation which Mr, Ruskin 
himself possesses, united with remarkable 
power of linguistic expression. The stories are 
pathetic and eyen sad. The pictures they 
give are of life in hard terms; but they are 
not morbid and they are not heartless. The 
author changes the scene from London to 
Scotland ; but is more at home with the Irish, 
with whose tragic life, following its own wild 
and yet not ungenerous nor wholly ignoble 
course, she is evidently well acquatuted. 


eves Mere Uaprice, by Mary Healy (Jeauve 
Maivet), publisbed by the Messrs. Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, is a story of the class 
which, whether justly or not, bas come to: be 
called Frenchy, ‘The principal characters, 
however, happen to be Germans and Russians, 
living in Paris. From a‘ mere caprice’’ and 
to disappoint a sister-in-law, who hoped that 
her wealth would fall to her children, the 
heroine adopte a foundling and brings her up 
as her daughter. She develops into a pure, 
noble, and beautifal young woman and is un- 
fortucate enough to attract the affection of an 
artist, on whom her Russian adopted mother 
had set her hopes. At this she is turned, into 
the streets, to starve and drown herself, while 
the heartless baroness unconcernedly takes 
herself off to Russia, The narrative is excit- 
ing, but deals in matter which heats the imag- 
ination and is devoid of moral purpose. 


...-Aschenbroedel (No Name Series. Roberts 
Brothers: Boston) is written in a crude, jejune 
fashion, with dashes of care! and vulgar- 
ity, at which one caanot wink with a clear con- 
science. Its heroine, Alice Bradford, and the 
exceetiingly unattractive set of men and 
women surrounding her, are disagreeable dis- 
tortions of the commonplace, in spite of the 
author’s evident effort tomake the reader like or 
respect them. Incidents in the story are chiefly 

picuous for ab As for Miss Alice 
Bradford herself, one of the coterie wherein 
she elbows her way about says of ber: ‘* This 
Miss Bradford may be very strong and noble 
anda very fine character—I dare say she is ; 
but you know as well as [ do that she can’t be 
a thoroughbred lady.” Strong Alice is not, 
Noble she is not. A fine character faith alone 
can credit to her. A lady is she least of all. 


...- Afler the Freshet, by the Rev, Edward A. 
Rand (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.), is a sensa- 
tional story with a high moral and religious 
mottve. It begins with a freshet, in which the 
hero rescues the heroine from a broken bridge 
floating in the torrent. It rans on through 
plots, villanies, mysteries, exposures, and reve- 
lations of virtue triumphant, to the predestined 
conclusion. It is a commonplace opening, 
leading to a commonplace end, and carried 
on by the commonplace of stock machinery. 
It bears no resemblance to what life is, nor to 
what life ought to be, nor to anything we know 
of in the heavens above or in the earth beneath, 
except other novels of the same klnd. 


«eeeThe Messrs. Osgood & Co. bring outa 
16mo by Mark Twain, The Stolen White Hle- 
phant, etc. The story which gives name to the 
volume is by no means the best and not to be 
compared to the autbor’s famous ‘* Speech on 
the Weather,” nor to his extraordinary inven- 
tion, “A Curious Experience,’ both of which 
arein this volume, with a number of other 
bright and humorous things, some of which 
are amusing, but others must be confessed to 
be a new fllustration of the immense difficul- 
ty of sustaining the reputation of a profes- 
sional humorist. 

....Bimbi Stories for Children, by ‘‘ Ouida” (J. 
B, Lippincott & Co.), may be very heartily com- 
mended as belonging in the first class of tales 
for children. Their improbability is not of an 
unwholesome kind. They strike the juvenile 
imagination without throwing it into morbid 
excitement and run through a wide range as 
to. variety. They are told gracefully, and, so 
far as we have discovered, are free from coarse- 
ness and vulgarity and too highly. colored 
allusion. 

eee» Lhe typographic beauty of the volumes 
is areal attraction to the Riverside edition of 
BjSrnstjerne Bjornson’s stories, and to the 
one recently published as mitch as to any, 
The Bridal March, and other Stories, The 
“Bridal March,” which gives its name to the 
book, is a short romance, and is, as well as the 
others, a story of peasant life, told with the 
charming simplicity which characterizes all 
of Bjornson’s romances. 


JULY QUARTERLIES. 


Tux impression made by Robertson Smith’s 
last book on the Christian public is very 
noticeable in the recent reviews, and the way 
in which they are meeting. the question is 
creditable to them and promising in itself, 

The Presbyterian Review leads off with an 




















farm and have bis work there in the form of | 


literary, power. Phe first is, however, tle 
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elaborate article on Professor Delitzech’s views 
‘~r ao . 
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of the origin and composition of the Penta- 
teuch, by Professor Curties, of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, in which he asserts that 
Delitzsch bas witbin five or six years changed 
his position and now concedes that Moses did 
not write the entire Pentateuch, and, though 
he by no means accepts the views of Graf and 
Weilhausen, is nearer to them and far more 
willing to entertain them than be ever was, 
Professor Briggs, of Union Theological Semtn- 
ary, contributes an admirable paper on the 
scope and meaning of biblical theology, which 
has significance as the exposition of a new 
method of theological study, wirich is bound to 
supersede more and more the old dogmatic 
method. The other contributions of the num- 
ber are one on “Recent Ethical Theory,” by 
the Rev. W. E. Hamiltcn, D. D.; another, 
“Ie the Advent Pre-Millennial,” by Professor 
Samuel H. Kellogg, D.D.; and ‘* Alexander 
Campbell and the Disciples,” by the Rev. E. 
F. Hatfield, DD. Dr. Hodge prints a note 
explanatory of his relations to the review, 
which hasan ominoustone. He is certainly 
frank enough and takes pains to be concilia- 
tory ; but takes no pains to conceal his dislike 
of some articles printed in the Presbyterian on 
the Pentateuch and biblical criticiem, and 
winds up !n a sentence which, though cour- 
teous, needs buta littleto make it a threat. 
The book notices and reviews are,as usual, 
done with care and ability and comprehend 
the +ubstantial literature of the quarter. 
Professor Briggs contributes a report of the 
recent meetings of the General Assembly at 
Springfield, Diinote, which is a model of clear 
and pertinent brevity. It recounts, among 
other Lhings, the proceedings which terminated 
in the establishment of fiienoly relations be- 
tween the Presbyterian Church South and the 
body to which he belongs. 


eee The Southern Presbyterian Review, in its ac- 
eount of its own General Assembly at Atlanta, 
reports the sameconciliatory proceedings from 
the Southern point of view and is notso well 
pleased with them. It considers that the Gen- 
eral Assembly, North, did not, afterall, take 
back the offensive declarations made during 
the war, and that the Southern committee and 
officers of the Assembly suffered themrelves to 
be imposed on. Certainly the General Assem- 
bly, North, took back a good deal. and, if they 
are pressed at the next meeting for pew ex- 
planations, asthe Review desires they should be, 
the Southern brethren may find, to their cost, 
that they took back rather more than, as true 
and loyal men, they now Iike to remember, 
The other contributions are “The Christ of 
John,” by the Rev. Professor Barbour, D.D., 
Richmond, Kys.; ‘‘ Man’s Sympathy with Man, 
and the Means of Grace,”’ by the Rev. F. P. 
Mullally, D.D., Walhalla, 8. C.; “Dr. Thorn- 
well and our Church Policy,” by the Rev. J. A. 
Quarles, D. D., Lexington, Ky.; “A Brief Re. 
ply to Dr. Wilson,on Our Home Missions,” by 
the Rev. John B. Adger, D.D., Pendicton, 8. C.. 
and a very strong and ingenious article by Dr. 
Robert J. Breckinridge, on ‘ Presbyterian 
Ordination not a Charm, but an Act of Govern- 
ment,” 


..eeThe Reformed Quarterly Review has the 
second installment of an article by Profess- 
or Gast, D.D., on the “ Pentateuch Criti- 
cism: its History and Present State,” in 
which he reviews the recent criticism with 
equalability and tmpartiality, holding througb- 
out an attitude which proclaims to al) coners 
that no one bas less to fear nor so much to 
hope forin the ascertainment of the truth as 
the Church. The full merit of his work will 
be hest appreciated by scholars. We are rather 
surprised to find * Wilford Hall’s New Philoso- 
phy ” treated in the same number by the Rev. 
J. 1. Swanden, with forbearance, as if, united 
with a clear perception of its many absurdi- 
ties, he had a dim notion that there might be 
some good in it too good tolose. The other 
contributions are the ‘‘ Allegorical Poetry 
of England,” by Professor W. M. Nevin; the 
“ Triumphs, Hopes, and Aims of Russia,” by 
J.O Jobnson; “The Church as a Perpetual 
Necessily,’’ by I. E. G.; “ Cicero as a Moral 
Philosopher,’ by the Rev. A. R. Kremer; a 
bacclaureate sermon, by the president of 
Franklin and Marshall College, on ‘*The Way 
of Life’’; and “ Church Debts,” by the Rev. 
Geo. H. Johnston. 


«++» The Bibliotheca Sacra for July bas two 
numbers devoted to the Pentateuch and Old 
Testament. One is by Professor Archibald 
Duff, D.D, of Airedale College, England, 
No, II, in a series on “ The History of Re- 
search Concerning the Structure of the O. T. 
Historical Books,’ written witb fu'l purpose to 
be fair. The author has not yet declared bis 
own opinions. The Rev. Wm. H. Cobb, of 
Uxbridge, Mass,, is more decided. He has 


contributed to the previous numbers several 
articles on the same general subject, ‘The 
Integri!y of the Book of Isaiah,” which imply 
an infinite pains and patiente and are very 
meritorious, though it is an open question 
whetber their resulte lead to Mr. Cobb’s 
sonclusion. The 


pointa he makes are 





for the conrideration of Hebrew scholarrs 
who alone are able to pronounce on bis 
work, thongh no one can fail to be im- 
pressed with the devotion and ability which 
bas carried him through the minute, patient, 
and difficult examinations in these papers. 
The namber is bright from the beginning by 
James Davie Butler on ‘‘Mediwval German 
Schools,’’ where we find some bigbly valuable 
and interestiog matter, mainly from the re- 
searches of G. L. Kriegk, which, though it 
it does not show tbat these ages had the mod- 
ern public schools or looked on the matter as 
the modern world does, proves that they hada 
far better substitute for it than many of the 
eulogists of our modern system may bave sus- 
pected. The other articles of the number are 
“Greece as a European Kingdom,” by tbe 
Rev. 4. N. Arnold, formerly a missionary in 
that country; ** The Legend of the Buddha 
and the Life of the Christ,’’ a thorough com- 
parative review, by the Rev. Professor 8. H. 
Kellovg, D.D., Western Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny, Pa; “The Sacred Books of the 
East,” by the Rev. C. W. Park, Watertown, 
Mass ; and an article on ‘ Theological Educa- 
tion,’’ io which the study of languages cognate 
with Hebrew is discussed. 


«+-.We always expect something good of 
The Methodist Quarterly Review; at least, as far 
as the editor’s quarterly review and notices 
are concerned, In this particular number he 
bas got us and our Congregationa) brethren 
once more on to that terrible inclined plane, or 
“down-sliding scale,” as to which we have 
had to reassure him on previous occasions. 
We shall also bave to tell him that we have 
never recommended that process which be 
Gescribes as ‘‘ swallowing Darwin entire.”’ It 
is not our way to make one mouthful of any 
man vortotake him inalump. Our readers 
should know by this time that there is a 
theistic and an atheistic interpretation of the 
Darwinian theory; a fact which the editor of 
the Review recognizes in a dim, reluctant way, 
which seems to permit bim to call it the one 
or the other according to his mood for 
seeing. His charge sgainst us runs in 
two counts: first, that we have joined 
hands with a certain frightful “G. W.8.’’ to 
say a. good word for Darwin, and, under cover 
of religious journalism, to defend atheism. We 
believe that we can trust the editor bimself to 
disclaim the intention to bring this charge ; 
bot, at all events, we stand by what we have 
sald, especially as it differs in no éasential from 
what bas been said by such trusty expounders 
as Professors H. B. Smith, Fisher, and Wright. 
The second count against us is that we have mia. 
represented the conservative leaders, whonever 
abused Darwin. Well, the achievements of the 
buman mind In the way of after recollections 
bave in all ages excited wonder, and they 
appearto be no less wonderful now. How. 
ever, we shall once more fall back on the de- 
fensive power of good company, and say that 
the Review differs on this point with Professor 
Fisher, who, in his address at Greenwood 
Lake, took occasion to assert the fact, as we 
have done, and to lament it. On the whole, f 
is about time for our friends to understand our 
position and to give us credit for baving taken 
from the beginning the position they themselves 
hold atthe end. Their advance to see that the 
doctrine of development would not be fatal to 
Christian theism has not pushed us on into 
atheism. We should like to learn, from some 
one competent to enlighten us as to such 
mysteries, what the good cause of temperance 
has to gain from such advocacy as the Rev. 
Leon C. Field undertakes in his remarks on 
‘Jesus a Total Abstainer.”” The proposition 
that he was one cannot be maintained without 
breaking down the power of language to con- 
vey trutb and of the mind to receive it. What 
does the author mean by putting on bis readers 
such an unveracity as to quote Chrysostom on 
his side, who was even opposed to total absti- 
pence? We happen toknow of an author who, 
when pushed bard as to his quotations, replied 
that he gave them vot as intimating that he 
was quoting the writer’s words, but for empha- 
sis, as we use Italics. Emphasis did it! The 
other papers in the Review are ‘‘New Japan,” 
by the Rev. R.8. Maclay; “* American Luther- 
ansand their Divisions,”’ by H. K. Carroll, Re- 
ligious Editor of Tae INDEPENDENT; “A 
Glance at the Literature of Sanskrit,’’ L. A. 
Sherman ; ‘‘ The Wandering Jew and his Con- 
geners,’’ Robert R. Doherty; ‘‘ The Theory 
and Practice of Methodist Episcopacy,” Bishop 
J. T. Peck ; and ‘* The Great Convent of San 
Francisco in Mexico City,” by the Rev. T. C. 
Carter, D_D. 


The Modern Review for July (Boston: Geo. H. 
Ellis) bas a full table of contents, in which we 
notice particularly a paper by Ernest Fontanes 
on “‘ The Religious Literature in France.” It 
isthe same picture given by the Abbé Bou- 
gau: in different light; a paper ou Charles 
Darwin, by Dr: W. B. Carpenter; and the first 
installment of a discussion, by Dr. Edwin A. 
Abbott (author of “ Philo-Christus ”), of Jus- 
tin Martyr’s testimony to the Fourth Gospel, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


which we regret to say, as far as this contribu- 
tion is concerned, be is not disposed to con- 
sider very clear. 


.... The New Englander for July is hardly up 
to the high standard of that bi-monthly. It 
contains the translation, by the Rev. J. B. 
Chase, of Professor Wundt’s damaging open 
letter to Hermann Ulrici, and a discussion of 
Christ's preaching to the spirits in prison, by 
President W. W. Patton. Dr. Patton explains 
at length why he dissents from the interpre- 
tation proposed by President Bartlett and pre- 
sents with scholarly caution the considerations 
which seem to require us to believe that Peter 
teaches that our Lord did in some sense and 
manner make proclamation of the Gospel in 
the under world to those who bad rejected the 
ministry of Noah. The other articles of the 
number are “‘ Education of Men of Science,” 
by Professor E. Hungerford, Burlington, Vt. ; 
‘Modern Materialism,” by E. R. L. Gould, 
Baltimore; “The Old Testament in the 
Christian Chureh,"’ by the Rev. James B. 
Gregg, Hartford; “The Emblems in the 
Lord’s Supper,” in which the Rev. Charles 
Beecher, Bridgeport, Conn., treats us on one 
page to some callow observations on the 
non-alcoholic products of the grape, and on 
another to a few touching reminiscences, such 
as *‘ We boys loved to suck cider through a 
straw’’; ‘The Greek Text of the Revisers and its 
Critics,” by Prof. F.B. Denio Banger ; *‘ Chris- 
tianity and Wazes,” by the Rey. O. A. Kings- 
bury, New York City: and a very good little 
poem by Edward Stanley Thacher, “To a 
Portrait.” We are glad to notice that the 
thorough and striking article of William Bliss, 
Esq., 51 Willism Street, New York, in the 
May New Englander, on the Charter of Yale 
College, has been reprinted in pamphlet form, 
for distribution among the graduates of the 
College. 


.... The Catholie World maintains itself in its 
enlarged form. The number for Angust has, 
among other articles, in its full table of con- 
tents, one on the question ‘“‘ Was St. Paul in 
Britain?” which fllustrates, in the crushing 
rejoinder it gives to the Rev. J. A. Spooner’s 
affirmation of that question, the danger of 
pushing an opinion to extremes. Mr. Spooner, 
after having undertaken to maintain that it is 
the glory of the English Church and the only 
warrant for her existence that ber descent is 
traced from Jesus Christ through the mission 
of Pan!to Britain, is left in a bad position as an 
Anglican at the end of this paper. The 
New Jerusalem Magazine for August is already 
ont, with papers on ‘*The New Dispensation: 
a Distinct Step in the History of the Churcb,” 
by Samuel M. Warren; ‘‘ The New Theology: 
Speaking to Reason with the Voice of Author- 
ity,’’ by Albinus F. Frost ; ‘‘ The New Churcb 
in its Relations to Science,’’ by Frank Sewall ; 
‘The New Age in its Art and Literature,” by 
Theodore F. Wright; and on “* The New Life: 
the Law of Use Realized in Conduct,’ by Louis 
H. Tafel. The number contains also the journal 
of the sixty-second annual session of the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Denomination. From 
the reports handedin we learn that the entire 
New Jerusalem Church in the United States 
contributed Inst year to the cause of missions 
only $1,769.70. We have space only to 
name the Lutheran Quarterly and to call atten- 
tion in the July number to an article by Pro- 
fessor Stork, of Gettysburg, on “* The Pastor’s 
Use of the Lord’s Supper,” which has inter- 
ested us, as it illustrates how, in the vigorous 
evangelicalism of the churchesin this country, 
such a dogma as the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper loses its sacramental formal- 
ism and comes forward in revived spirituality. 
We shall have totreat the July numberof 
the Baptist Quarterly Review with similar brevity. 
It contains articles on “‘ The Necessity for the 
Atonement as Grounded in the Nature of Man,” 
by the Rev. A. E. Waffle, Lewisburg, Penn.; 
“Baptist Principles, Practices, and Polity,” 
by T. 8. Dunaway, D.D., Fredericksburg, 
Va.; ‘* Will and Free Will,” from the Reliqnes 
of the late Samson Talbot, D.D., president of 
Denison University; ‘‘The Unpardonable 
Sin,” by the Rev. J. W. Davis, Lockland, O.; 
“ A Study of Plutarch : Was He Christian?’ by 
J. W. Weddell, editorial staff of The Standard, 
Chicago, LIl.; ** Ulrici on ‘The Soul in its Re- 
lation to God,’”’ translated by the Rev. Geo. 
B. Stevens ; and “Some Hymns and Songs of 
the German Anabaptists,” by Fraoklin John- 
son, D.D., Cambridge, Mass.; together with 
Reviews and Notices. 


.... The Catholie Presbyterian comes to us for 
July with its clean, bold page and honest blue 
cover, and plenty of good reading within. Dr. 
H. H. Jessup’s review of the religious outlook 
in Asia Minor is the article of the number and 
remarkable among a thousend for thorough- 
ness, prosperity, and hard-headed good sense. 
The other articles are: “Presbyterian London 
(1648—1648),”” by Rev. A. H. Drysdale, M. A., 
Rochdale; *‘ John Dury and bis Work for Ger- 
many,” by Friedrich H. Brandes, D. D., Gottin- 
gen, Hanover; “‘ Rationalistic Testimonies to 
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Christ,”’ by Professor Scbaff, D. D., New York; 
“The Eldership in the Reformed Church of 
France,”” by Professor Monod, Montauban ; 
“The Great Poets of America—Wbittier,” by 
Alexander MacLeod, D. D., Birkenhead. 





Mz. Frovups bas introduced to the public 
in Thomas Carlyle’s Reminiscences of my Irish 
Journey in 1849 (Reprinted by Harper & Broth- 
ers) another illustration both of the genius 
and the caprice of the author. Some allow- 
ance must be madein Carlyle’s favor by his 
readers, considering that atthe time Ireland 
was at ite worst and the author himself, phys- 
ically, in about the same condition. He seems 
to have been unable to control himself and to 
have made little effort to doso. On the voyage 
scross the Channel, he exploded on an unfor- 
tunate one-eyed provision dealer, who ate too 
heartily to suit bis dyspeptic gastronomy, and 
at night enored lustily, till Carlyle sprang from 
his bed, thoroughly in a rage, and, dashing his 
curtains open, let loose on bim a “* passionate 
demand to cease that beastly gluddering in 
the name of all the devils.” People were kind 
to him everywere ; but, should the requital he 
gives them in these pages meet their observa- 
tion, they will agree with us that the pleasure 
of seeing him was a poor reward for the bard 
fate of being remembered in this volume. 
One is “silly,’”? another ‘feeble-minded ’’s 
his “old, wrinkly face, quite blown 
out by inflammatory regimen of whis- 
ky”; another is “vapid, inane”; another 
“very unbeautifal, old, boiled-looking.’’ 
Two people, unfortunate enough to have 
been overattentive, are loaded with abuse be- 
yond all decency to the Mving and without re- 
lenting to the dead, considering that when the 
journal was written tbey were lately deceased. 
Poor Dr. Cooke Taylor is announced as ‘‘a 
enuffy, babbling, baddisb fellow—immensely 
lazy, gurgling about the throat and palate 
regions; speech coming out, at last, not so 
much in disticct pieces and vocably as in a 
continuous condition, semi-masticated speech.” 
Was ever a lady of any condition, for no other 
sin than that she did not prove wholly agree- 
able to a capricious and ill tempered dyspeptic, 
punished after this fashion? ‘‘ Foolish Mrs. 
Stokes, a dim Glasgow lady, with ber 1 made 
the reverse of progress, owing chiefly to ill- 
luck. She did bore me to excess; but I did 
not give way to that; had difficulty, however, 
in resisting it; and, at length, once, when 
dinner was over, I, answering somebody a!out 
something, chanced to quote Johnson’s ‘ Did 1 
say anything that you understood, sir?’ the 
poor, foolish lady took it to herself, bridled, 
tossed her head with some kind of indignant- 
polite inaptitude of a reply (with her otber 
ladies, not remembered now) atd became, I 
fear, my enemy forever.”” Thus the journal 
runs op, uttering spleen and whimsey-whamsies. 
Abusing the climate, though it was Scotland 
be came from ; and abusing the features of the 
race, though bis own portrait was to stand io 
the forefrout of the volume. He softens occa- 
sionally in the house of a nobleman, and here 
and there at a distinguished table is able to 
remember bis manners. Nowhere that we can 
discover has he any intelligible solution to pro- 
pose of the Irish question beyond the rumble and 
rattle of big-mouthed and fantastic expletives. 
On one page he remits the whole business ‘* to 
the gods’’; on another he abuses a ‘‘ croaking- 
voiced friend” with thirty cows, who takes 
“immense pains to preserve all manure. It is 
upon this that bis husbandry turps’”’—asif it 
could turn upon anything else. At last he 
issues with this clear counsel: ‘*‘ Remedy for 
Ireland. To cease generally from following 
the devil. No other remedy that I know of.” 
Strong features and wonderful descriptions 
there are in the book in abundance ; but little 
judgment, plenty of caprice and ill-nature, and 
no show of self-control at a time when his 
highly irritable and nervously disordered con- 
dition called for a great deal. 


..-. Our Cashier's Serap Book, by H. C. Percy, 
cashier of the Home Savings Bank, Norfolk, 
Va. (G. W. Carleton & Co.), is an omnium 
gatherum of incident, anecdote, and fact, mis- 
cellaneous, entertaining, and useful. In 
the Coils ; or, The Coming Conflict (Philadelphia : 
A. T. McDill) is an anonymous vovel, by “‘A 
Fanatic,’’ who has found in Mormonism the 
impending peril of the times. He writes with 
good intention, but not as accurately as be 
might if writing under the sbarper responsibil- 
ityof hisown name. He mirtakes, too, the 
defects and evils of Mor , and conceives 
of it as an acute trouble, whereas its derelic- 
tions and its mischief lice in the sub-scute 
region and lead todry-rot and lower tone. 
The Women of Mormonism ia a distressing exbi- 
bition of Mormonism, edited by Jennie Ander- 
son Froiseth, editor of The Anti-Polygamy 
Standard, Salt Lake City, and published by 
c. G. G. Paine, Detroit. It is composed of 
narratives given by persons who have 
seen and suffered what they describe, 
and of various supplemental papers from 
different authors, among whom are the 














late Leonard Bacon and the Hon. P. T. Van 
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Zfle.———Mr. Robert J. Burdett makes sorry 
work of it in trying to poke fun at the founder 
of Pennsylvania. His William Fenn (Henry 
Holt & Co.)is on a par with Mr. W. L. Al- 
den’s ** Columbus,” and belongs to a class of 
which are destined, from the beginning, to be 
“gtale, flat, and unprofitable.’’ The Lord’s 
Pursebdearers, by the well-known English writer 
of moral and religious stories, Hesba 8tret- 
ton (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.), is a story of 
faithfulness and good stewardship in the 
midst of scenes of the lowest depravity. The 
descriptions are highly colored and seasoned. 
It is a question whether it is healthy for young 
rerders to be treated to such scenes and in- 
troduced to such people, even with the re- 
deeming purpose of illustrating the admir- 
able principle of Christian stewardship. 
Now that slavery is ended in the South, the 
Northern people bave no reason not to be 
just to the old masters and receive with favor 
such a book as Bright Days in the Old Planta- 
tion Time, by Mary Ross Banks (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard), who looks back lovingly but 
without Confederate animosily tothe old times 
and publisbes a series of sketclies written, as 
the preface informs us, for the smusement of 
her children. Weare told on good authority 
that the dialect is admirably done. The book 
has the cenia! quality of an old lady’s recollec- 
tions and the fire and vigor of youth. 

..Under the title of An Undeveloped Chap- 
ter in the Life of Uhrist the Rev. Treadwell 
Walden. of Whitestone, N. Y. (Thomas Whit- 
taker), develops the true meaning of the word 
nvtanoia, which, as be truly maintains, is lost in 
the word repentance, employed to translate it in 
the old version and is not recovered in the 
new. His view that metavoia means a change 
of mind is sound, but not novel. The only 
thingto be alleged against the proposed transla- 
tion is that no convenient word seems to exist in 
our language to substitute for repentance and 
that repentance has by long usage and constant 
exnosition acquired a new meaning, which has 
little or no trace left in it of the Roman trans- 
lation do penance. The author’s association of 
metanoia, the chanzed mind, and the call to 
change or renew the mind, with John’s doc- 
trine of the new birth is very satisfactory and 
supplies a new link bet ween that and the other 
go-pels, 

---.The Long Island Railway Company 
show their enterprise in publishing a well-ar- 
ranged and very attractive guide to the Sum- 
mer watering-places on Long Island. It is sup- 
plied with indices, gives» distances, hotels, 
boarding-housés, and an inferior map. We 
observe that the prices for board and lodging 
are put low, and the illustrations. as seen in 
this hot weather, with tl.eir bosky look of ver- 
dure, cast. a shade of coolness over the whole 
island. The Messrs. Taintor Bros., Merrill 
& Co. send us also two of their guide-books— 
Taintor’s Guide to the Hudson River Route, from 
New York to Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
the Adirondacks, Montreal, and Quebec, agen- 
eral itinerary for rapid travel. and Saratoga 
Iilustrated, a popular and inexpensive guide for 
the use of visitors at the Springs. 


--We commend to our readers the dis- 
courses of the Rev. G. Tophel, pastor of the 
Evangelical Church, Geneva, Switzerland, in 
The Work of the Holy Spirit in Man, translated 
from the French by the Rev. Thos. J. Després 
and impor'ed and sold by the Messrs. Scribner 
& Welford, from the publications of the 
Messrs, T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh. This little 
12mo, of 118 pages, is clearly printed and 
clearly put. It treats an important and too- 
much neglected subject in a concise and effect- 
ive way and deserves to be read. 


-- The Messrs. G. P. Putnam publish, under 
the: bape of “ Science Lpdders,” an attractive 
“ Series of Readers in Natural History,” pu 
pared by N. D’Anvers. Six volumes are av- 
nounced in the series, of which we have: No. 
I, Forms of Land and Water; No. ITI, Vegetable 
Life. These numbers are purely elementary, 
but put together with the view of developing 
the power of close and systematic observation. 
They are printed inthe form of square 24mo, 
beatly bound ard fully illustrated, and prove 
useful in actual use. 

-+-.Osgood’s White Mountain Guide comes 
ont revised and enlarged for the season. It is 
the one American guide-book which meets the 
requirements and of which no American need 
be ashamed. It is under the care of an enter- 
prising and capable editor, who is alert to cor- 
rect errors and incorporate new information. 
Ithas now grown to cover not only the White 
Mountain region proper, but to reach into 
Western Maine and cover Lake “ innepesaukee 
aud the Upper Connecticut Valley. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Tue fourteenth volume of the E» ia 
Britannica will be issued in a few weeks. 
Among tne longer contributions will be in- 
cluded the following urticles: ‘*Keats” and 

“Landor,” by Mr. Swinburne; “ Kurdistan,” 
by Sir H. C, Rawlinson; ‘La Fontaine,” by 
Seinisburg ; the ‘Latin Language,” by 























Prof. A. 8. Witkine; bee Letitng > by Mr. James 
Sime; and “Locke,” by Prof. A. C. Fraser. 
A movument to Rabelais was unvefled, 
with appropriate ceremonies, at Chinon, the 
first of last month. The Rev. F. T. Bas- 
sett, of Dulverton Rectory, Evgland, will pub_ 
lish thie Autumn his careful translation of the 
five earliest MSS. of the New Testament, un- 
der the title of *‘ The Ancient Manuscripts of 
tbe New Testament for English Readers.”’ 
Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich contemplates a trip 
to Russia. Mrs. Ole Bull’s memoir of her 
husband will include several autotyper, ex- 
pressly designed to illustrate the celebrated 
violinist’s method of bolding his instrument. 
A lady was the honored originator of 
the art of printing in Japan—tbe Empress 
Shiyantoku, who reigned in the Eighth Cen- 
tury A. D. According to the London 
Academy, the sale of the Rossetti effects was 
gn extraordinary financial success. The M8. 
(and sketch) book of William Blake, alluded 
to frequently before the auction, alone real- 
ized $525 and the presentation copy of Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Atalanta’? $155. ‘The Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge,’’ edited by Dr. Philip Schaff and a 
numerous band of associates, will be issued 
in three volumes during the coming Autumn 
and in the Spring of 1883, by Messrs. Funk 
& Wagnalls, publishers. It is expected to 
embody in this work the latest, fullest, and 
most accurate information upon all branches 
and topics of religious knowledge—exegetical, 
historical, doctrinal, geographical, biograph- 
ical, and practical. Much of the contents will 
be derived from the celébrated ‘ /eal-EHncyelo- 
padie fiir Protestuntische Theologie und Kirche,” 
edited by Drs. Herzog, Plitt, and Hauck 
(Leipzig, 1877). A correspondent lately 
addressed to the literary editor of the New York 
Tribune a letter asking the following question 
concerning Mrs. Hodgson Burnett and her 
serial iu The Century magazine, ‘* Thiough One 
Administration. “ Wky, why, why does she 
waste her undoubted talent in writing a book 
dependent for its interest upon the love of a 
married woman fora man who isn’t her hus- 
band ? Jt’s not wholesome ; it’s commonplace; 
and, worse fault of all, Mrs. Burnett bas 
not made it entertaining.’’ That enjoy- 
able and successful Httle volume, ‘‘ The Book 
Hunter,” by the late John Hill Burton, bas 
just reappeared from the Blackwovod’s press. 
A little sketch of the author that is very pleas- 
ant reading is prefixed to his work. Mr. 
Furnivall, who ought to be the»man;to chastise 
those who are careless enough to spell Shak 
speare’s name with an ‘‘e”’ after the ‘‘k,’”’ has 
addressed a sharp letter to a foreign journal 
on the matter. He calls special attention to tLe 
familiar fact that three out of the five authen- 
tic signatures in existence endorse ‘ Shak- 
speare.”” He concludes bis epistle by saying : 
“Having this first-hand evidence, I, of course, 
refuse to admit any second-hand tampered- 
with evidence, for in the conceitful Eliza- 
bethan age printers, publishers, friends 
would naturally follow the ‘canting’ practice 
of the heralds and produce Shakspere as 
‘Sbakespeare.’ Let all second-hand men 
follow them and their spelling, while the 
first-hand or manuscript men follow the 
uvadalterated ‘Shakspere.’ That the latter 
sbould be in the minority is only natural; 
it is because they are in the right.”—— 
Possibly many persons will be surprised to 
learn that in the times of Lord Advocate Henry 
Erskine the religious element in Scotland was 
so curiously tolerant of the stage and the 
atrical amusements that on one occasion 
the whole Gereral Assembly adjourned 
































that the members thereof might witness 
a performance of Siddons. Mrs, 
Sidgoys herself visited’ ’ eyry : Erekive at 


bfs bouse, and {it is stated that bis sons and 
daughters still remember the magnificently 
tragic tone in which, at table, she ejaculated: 
“Boy! some claret !’*———Another literary 
story. T. W. Parsons, the poet and writer, 
frequently passes a part of bis Summers at a 
country place in a state that shall be nameless. 
One day, during a vieit there, a stranger rang 
the bell and informed a member of the family 
that **he had heard that one o’ them poets 
stopped there. Should be glad to see him. Mr. 
Parsons descended to the parlor; but did not 
recognize any acquaintance in the stranger, who 
had sent him up bis name as “ Perfessor X.”’ 
“ Professor of what?’’ inquired Mr. Parsons, 
seating himself. ‘Perfesser of essences. 
Now, here, I ain’t got much time to talk it 
over: but, you see, I kinder lost my wife three 
months ago and am going to have a stone. 
You just kigder write me off something to the 
point. Ill pay you in—essences. Got al. 
kinds—checkerbery, sascafras, peppermint,’’ 
and he proceeded to unveil his wares. 
Is it the atmosphere of Wisconsin? Elle 
Wheeler, whose verse is well known to tbe 
readers of the Chicago Tribune, in a late article 
states that a gentleman long connected with a 
ty Eastern publishing house once told ber 








at they received more ey from Wiseon- 
siv than from all the other states ia the Union 
put together. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owtng to the bewildering dering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc.. 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sorthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
thie Het #* inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SUMMER EDITIONS. 


THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY 


A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 
Tasteful editions of these delightful Sum 





Ivison. Blakeman, Tavlor. yy N.Y. 
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American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N.Y, 


ECLECTIC 
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Neath of Dryden, in 1700. By M. W. Smirn, Teacher 
English Lit re, Hughes High Sehool, Cincin 

0. 12m0. 425 pp. Introduction and ayes copy. 
Price, $1.20. 


Schu uyie _— Recveh ology. 


Psyc pirical and et. for Colleges 
and High yee by A. President 
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in and Pru, 
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Balbreck’s First Latin Lessons, 
First Latin Lessops. By IRENE HOLPROOK, of the 
‘ational Normal University, of Lebanon, Ohio, 18m 
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Ladrewe’s Conrtit bs 
Eclectic migsory ofthe Unice ge. 


Catalogue and Price-list on _ 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 00., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND New YORK. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.. 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Astronomy, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND GENFR«I, REAOERS, 
Susrriess and Prof G M. Pam tk 
lustrated, 12mo. Extra cloth, $1. 

A book embodying all the recent researches 4 — 
nomical matters and vin agemens 
assistance to yt desirous © wadying he ‘ie heavenly 
bodies. Every important subject in th 
somely and suggestively illustrated. 
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large amount of important information as 

escription of the beauties of this 
wonderful country. 


Prescott Leaflets. 


Croce Passaors rrom THe Wores or WriuiaM &. 
Prescott. With Biographical Seton, For Homes, 
Libraries, and Schools. Edited by JosErHEnE E. 
Hopepor. 12mo. 50 cents per package. 

The selections consist of such passages from this 
brilliant and fascinating writer as will introduce the 
children of our homes to the wonderful stories told 
by America’s creat historian and will encourage them 
te connect echool or home reading directly with the 
best historical literature. 


Mysteries of Godliness. 


By Horatio G. Kerx. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25, 

The obtect of this book fs to set forth ina conciro 
and pista way the mooted doctrines held by the 
h. srch as a layman can read in ashort time and 
understand without the labor 


of severe and tedious 
of lengthy volumes. 
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postage , On receipt of the price, by the publish- 
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MUSIC. 
NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


& SCHOOL OF CULTURE AND 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
EMBRYCIXG 
School for Piezo, Organ, Violin, Urchestral 
and Band Instruments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 
Course, Harmony, Composition, Theory and 
Orchestration, Teniag Pianos and Orcans, 
School fer ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
HIGHER LITERATURES, Languages, 
Normal Inetractien, Elocution and Dramatic 
Action, Physical Calture, and Fine Arts 


ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 


Certificates and Diplomas awarded, Degrees conferred. 
FALL TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 14th, 1882. 

THE NEW HOME, costing ¢700,000, is the 
largest Conservatory Building in the worid. Here fine 
rooms and good board are furnished at moderate 
prices in the heart of Boston, confessedly the musical 
and artistic center of America. Apply immediately 
to secure rooms for Fall Term. Send stamp for cal- 
endar to 

E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 
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Religions Intelligence, 


THE SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. 
THEIR BELIEFS AND PRACTICES. 


Some time ago we addressed to one of the 
leading elders of the Seventh Day Advent- 
ist denomivation a series of questions, 
which he has.anuswered very fully. We 
give the result in his own language: 

‘Our views on the subject of the second 
advent of Christ are, that his coming is to 
be literal, personal, and visible; and that it 
is near at hand; but that the day, month, or 
year of his coming is not,and cannot he 
known, There bas been no thange in our 
theory in this respect and no revelation on 
the subject. 

‘*Our views of what is called soul-sicep- 
ing are, that the dead are unconscious and 
remain so till the resurrection; that previ- 
ousto the resurrection there is no judg- 
ment nor reward for any (a few exceptions 
aside); that there are to be two resurrec- 
tions—first, that of the righteous, at the begin- 
ning of the 1,000 years of Rev. xx; second- 
ly, that of the wicked at the close of the 
said 1,000 years, Rev. xx, 5,6; that after 
the resurrection comes the execution of 
the judgment; the righteous when they are 
raised reogiving the sentence ‘ Well done!’ 
and entering into everlastingJife; the wicked 
when they are raised receiving the sentence 
‘Depart from me, ye cursed!’ and then 
going into everlasting punishment or 
eternal death—the second death, which we 
understand to be cessation of conscious 
exisience. 

‘Seventh Day Adventists begin and end 
the Sabbath at sunset. For a few years, in 
the early part of their experience, they be 
gan and ended the Sabbath at six o’clock 
P.M. It was stated in one of the early 
visions of Sister White that the Sabbath 
was to be kept ‘from even toeven.’ This 
expression was at that time interpreted 
to mean from six o’clock to six o’clock, or 
meantime, though no hour was mentioned 
inher view. Bat, later, from a thorough 
examination of the Scriptures on the sub- 
ject, it was clearly seen that the word 
‘even’ in the Scriptures denotes the time 
of sunset, and their observance of the 
Sabbath was then changed accordingly. All 
that the vision had said was ‘ from even to 
even.’ The present practice is now under- 
stood te be in accordance with that view, 
which was for a time misinterpreted. 
There bas been no contradictory view. 

“They practice feet washing on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
as they understand Christ teaches his fol- 
lowers to do, in John. xiii. There has been 
no change of practice in this respect and 
no revelation on the subject. The custom 
rests wholly upon the evidence of the 
chapter referred to, with a few other scrip- 
tures. Itisregarded as a memorial of our 
Lord’s humility, as, by partaking of the 
bread and wine, we commemorate the break- 
ing of his body and theshedding of his blood. 
In the performance of this practice the 
brethren are by themselves and the sisters 
by themselves. 

“The practice of kissing as a religious 
rite has beev to some extent adopted by the 
8. D. Adventist body; but it™ha’ never 
been urged nor made much of,.each one 
being left to follow his own inclination in 
the matter. There has been po revelation 
on the subject, Itis a question with some 
whether the passages which speak of this 
are not to be understood as referring to 
the customs of those times, rather than as 
enjoining a perpetual duty. The only 
change discernible among this people 
touching this point is that the practice 
seems to be followed less now than form- 
erly. 

‘The women do not weara distinctive 
dress. An attempt was made a few years 
ago to introduce a reform in the ‘dress of 
the women. This reform consisted In 
thoroughly protecting the limbs, especially 
the lower extremities, shogtening the: skirts 
till they amply cleared the wet and filth of 
the ground, suspending the weight from 
the shoulders, etc. This, especially.in, its 
external appearance, was fonnd to excite 
unexpected prejudice in almost every direc. 
tion from those without, besides being un- 
worthily handled by some of those adopt- 
ing it. Sister White’s visions were con- 
cerned in this matter to this extent: It was 








shown to her that euch a style of dress 
would be a benefit, and it was accordingly 
strongly recommended. At the same time, 
she was shown that none should be over- 
urged to wear it and that it was not to be 
made a test of fellowship. But this was 
overlooked by some, and, hence, ina few 
places some unnecessary .agitation was 
caused. The results of the experiment 
have been such in the directions indicated 
that the dress is not now worn to any con- 
siderable extent. 

‘*It was never the policy of tbis people 
to discountenance or discourage education. 
From the first, education and an educated 
ministry have been regarded with favor; 
but at first Seventh Day Adventists had 
neither the men por the means for an edu- 
cational work among themselyes. Besides, 
the efforts of the few workers engaged in 
the cause were all absorbed in pushing for- 
ward the new views and establishing the 
enterprise on afirmbasis. But, as members 
have increased, as their children have 
grown up, as they have seen thata work 
was to be accomplished which would de 
mand the employment of educational ad- 
vantages, and, as facilities have presented 
themselves, this subject has forced itself 
upon their attention, resulting in the forma- 
tion of the Educational Society and the es- 
tablishment of Battle Creek College. This 
wasdone through the deliberations of the 
brethrep, not through revelation, though 
the visions of Sister White have favored 
avd encouraged the enterprise from the 
first. And their efforts in tbis direction 
have resulted not from a feeling that the 
coming of the Lord was not so near as they 
formerly supposed, but from a feeling that 
his coming is at hand and that what is 
done must be done quickly. Otherwise, 
their educational efforts would have been 
delayed till they bad become stronger in 
wealth and numbers. 

“The visions of Sister White are re- 
garded by this people as a manifestation of 
spiritual gifts, according to 1 Cor. xii; Eph. 
iv; Acts ii, 17 18, ete. Ip these exercises 
seenesare made to pass before her mind, 
the course of individuals is presented, she 
is caused to hear words addressed to her by 
the one who seems to be a divine attendant, 
or to hear conversation on the part of 
others, etc. After coming out of vision, the 
memory remains, and she writes out what 
she has seen and heard, as any one would 
describe that of which he had been an eye 
or ear witness. She is not regarded as a 
prophetess in the sensé in which the 
prophets of the Bible are called prophets, 
nor as inspired as were the writers of the 
Bible; but only as an agent in the manifest- 
ationref one of the; subordinate gifts, for 
which the Bible itself makes provision, the 
Bible, meanwhile, remaining as the great 
standard by which all these gifts are to be 
tried and tested. All that she writes or 
teaches is, therefore, brought to this stand- 
ard and tried by it, both as to its matter 
and tendency. ‘By their fruits- ye 
shall know them’; but when a person has 
become satisfied that the manifestation is 
the operation of.the Spirit of God. and is 
in accordance with the Scriptures, with 
such person it has, of course, great weight. 
The~ physiological . condigions -of, Mas. 
White, while ia visiov,~are peculiaf: but 
there are no such grimaces and contortions 
as are presented by the mediums of:mod- 
ern spiritualism. She becomes absolutely 
unconscious of everything passing sbout 
her. Her eyes are open; but the sight of 
all external objects is shat out, the bright. 
test light, passed as closely as possible to the 
eye, seeming to make no impression upon 
that organ. Yet ber eyes.are not fixed; but 
she seems to be viewing, in a very natural 
way, objects at a distance, above and 
around her. Not the slightest evidence of 
breath or of breathing can be detected, yet 
she speaks at intervals detached sentences, 
sometimes sufficient to indicate the nature 
of the scenes passing before her. What 
she says is usually accompanied with calm 
and graceful gestures; but, while she thus 
freely, moves. her head, body, and arms 
herself, they are almost absolutely rigid 
against the attempts of any of her attend- 
ants to move them. She has had visions 
standing upon her feet, sitting in a chair, 
and riding in a carriage; but she generally 
falls backward into a reclining position, She 
bas had visions when entirely alone, when in 
the public congregation, or when with a 


few friends at family prayer. These, ex- 
ercises give no indications of their ap- 
proach; but they occur, if in public, not 
when there is excitement, but when deep 
feeling pervades the congregation, and 
when, as it would be generally expressed, 
the Spirit of God seems to be present ina 
marked degree. When coming out of 
vision, she first catches her breath. An en- 
tire change in her muscular condition then 
takes place, The rigidity disappears, and 
her joints become as flexible as those of an 
ipfant. After the lapse of a short time, 
another breath is drawn, and then the 
breathing becomes regular and natural; 
but It is some time before she recovers 
sight, sufficiently to discern objects in the 
hest-lighted room. The length of time she 
is ig. vision differson different occasions. 
It is usually from fiftecn to thirty minutes, 
spmetimes not more than five minutes, and 
On one occasion it was three hours. As to 
he matter of her visions, it generally em- 
braces many things of which she had no 
knowledge, and often what she has seen 
has been very different from the views 
previously held by herself and her hus- 
band. 

‘* As to the number of ber visions, IL can 
form no estimate. She had them much 
more frequently in the early part of her 
public labors than of later years and of 
many of her earlier visions no written ac- 
count has been preserved. What she has 
published would cover, perhaps, thirty-five 
or forty of her views; and she may have 
had_as many more, though, as above stated, 
I would not present this as an estimate, 
They embrace a great variety of subjects: 
church policy, biblical history, doctrinal 
views, future events, and personal instruc- 
tion and admonition. Her later views are 
largely of a personal natute, pointing out 
wrongs ip individuals, showing how to 
remedy defects in character, admonishing, 
warning of danger, giving instruction, 
domfort, etc. There has been no progress- 
ive development in her revelations and no 
dontradiction of former views by those of a 
later date. 

‘Seventh Day Adventists have generally 
given full credence to the visions of Sister 
White, though quite a few have declined to 
receive them, and more have occupied a 
neutral position, having no especial ac- 
quaintance with them. But this has caused 
no trouble, for they have not been held as 
a test of fellowship. Noone has ever been 
set aside by the Church because he did not 
endorse the testimonies of Sister White. 
Some,on account of their opposition to them, 
have voluntarily dissolved their connection 
with the body, and some who have been set 
aside for wrongs reproved by the visions, 
for which there was other evidence, have 
endeavored to charge their trouble and 
separation upon the visions themselves; but 
not in truth or justice. We look for no new 
revelation in reference to any successor for 
Elder White (who died last year); for, as 
already stated, we look for no one to 
succeed him in sustaining such a relation 
to the cause. The executive committee of 
the Genera] Conference, three in number, 
are the highest authority among this people, 
Elder. George I. Butler, of Iowa, ts the 
president_of_ the General Gonference and 
also.chairman of the Board of the Educa. 
tional Society; Elder 8. N. Haskell, of 
Massachuselts, is president of the Sunita- 
rium Board; and H. W. Kellogg, of 
Michigan, vice-president of the Publish 
iog Association, takes the place made 
vacant by the death of Elder White 
on that board till the next annual elec 
tion at the General Conference. The 
ecclesiastical organization of this people 
embraces churches, state conferences, 
a General Conference, tract societies 
(ehurcb, state, and general), health and 
temperance societies, and Sabbath-school 
associations. Ali the boards of their 
various institutions and the conference 
committees, are elected annually and may 
be completely changed each year, if the 
members of these various bodies so elect. 

“‘The published works of Sister White, 
giving the substance of her visions, con- 
sist of three volumes, entitled ‘Spirit of 
Prophecy’ (a fourth is in preparation), and 
thirty numbers of ‘Testimony for the 
Church,’ bound in seven volumes. 

“« We have but four legally incorperative 





tional Society of Battle Creek, Mich., and 
the Pacific Publishing Associstion of Ouk- 
land, Cal. The Battle Creek Associution 
has an annual business of upward of $255,- 
000 and owns property valued at about 
$245,000, on which there are obligations 
amounting to $131,000.” 


Hlissions. 


Tue China Inland Mission now has stations 
in fifteen of the eighteen provinces of China, 
the three provinces in which itis not repre- 
sented being the coast provinces of Kwang- 
tung, Fab-Kien, and Peh-Chili. J. Hudson 
Taylor wrote to the recent annual meeting a 
letter on the progress of the year, in which he 
said he bas good ground for believing “that 
not less than 200 persons liave been converted 
during the past year, as the direct result of the 
week. Thongh only 150 have joined our 
native churches by baptism, the number of 
hopeful probationers in some districts is con- 
siderable.”? During the year stations have 
been begun in the capital cities of three 
provinces—Sich’uen, Shen-si, and Yunnan. 
Mr. Taylor says of these cities: “Chen-t’u 
Fu, Si-ch’uen, is one of China’s largest pro- 
vincial capitals and in local importance 
is second to that of no city in 
the empire. It is on the high road to 
Thibet. The capital of Shen-si is in‘eresting 
as being the headquarters of the Nesiorian mis- 
sion a thousand years ago. The occupancy of 
the capital city of Yunnan completes a chain of 
stations from Shanghai to Bhamo, in Burmah. 
Mr. Taylor also calls attention to the fact that 
the visitation of the provinces of Shan-si and 
Shen-si has been finished. ‘* With the possible 
exception of two small cities, almost inaccessi- 
bly situated among the hills of the former pro- 
vince (which may sti}l remain unvisited), every 
city and every important town have been 
reached by the members of our wis- 
sions, some of them repeatedly. And not 
only has the Gospel been preached in 
them, but many thousands of portions of 
Scripture and Christian tracts have been sold.” 
From the beginning of the work of the China 
Inland Mission upward of 1,300 Chinese have 
been baptized ‘‘ and many never baptized have 
already gone home to the bright mansions 
above,’’ The receipts of the Society for the 








J year were $47,750. Sixty-eight missionaries, of 


whom seventeen are women, are in commis- 
sion, while the native pastors, evangelists, 
colporteurs, etc. number over 100. At the 
recent anniversary of the Society the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Lord Radstock presided. 


.... After a vexatious delay,the deed fora house 
used as a chapel in the village of Ti-cht, Shan- 
tung, has been stamped by the local magis- 
trates. The missionaries of the American Board 
rejoice over their victory over the magistrates 
and say it settles for that section of Shantung 
the right of the “Jesus” religion to hold 
property, and it commands tlie respect of the 
people. Theyelso add: “ Hitherto the only 
real hindrance has been official. The people 
over a wide district are full of praises respect- 
ing us and our work.’’ Reports of village 
work from this (the North China) mission are 
full of encouraging incidents. Mr. Davis, of 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission in Suchau, 
detaile his efforts to procure a deed for a house 
purchased im that city. Several months 
elapsed after the application was made before 
the necessary permission could be secured of 
the district governor. 

.... Letters from the Blantyre Mission of the 
Church of Scotland state that a war was about 
to break out onthe Sbiré River, East Africa. 
The natives bave lately learned the art of brew- 
ing-ponche and.the liquor is making cad work 
among them. Chief. Chipetuls, maddened by 
it, cut off the eyebrows and cheeks of his 
favorite wife, who, to escape his rage, jumped 
into the river and was drowned. Smitten with 
remorse, Chipetula then demanded that the 
wives of the four river cbiefeshould follow her 
example. As they have refused, he has de- 
clared war and was preparing to open hostili- 
ties. Dr. Dean and his wife, disabled by sick- 
ness, have returned to Scotland. 


....-Two of the China missionaries of the 
American Board have been taking a tour in the 
Province of Shen-se, with a view of findinga 
suitable plsce fora new mission. The people 
were everywhere very courteous, willing to 
hear what the missionaries had to say and 
anxious to buy their books and _ tracts. 
The country abounds in splendid farms 
and the cities are large, densely populated, bat 
nicely paved and kept clean. The people are 
very religious. Nearly every house has its 
sbrine and often prayer-rooms are to be found 
in the houses. Old trees are worshiped as 
gods and often their trunks are covered with 
inseriptions. . 

...-Mr. Sanders, of the American Board’s 
Central African Mission, bas visited Bibé, 





institations: The Publishing House, the 
Health Reform Institute, and the Educa- 





been welcomed by King Chilemo, and been 
gutborized to select a site for a dwelling place 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 13th. 
PRAYER AND FORGIVENESS.—Marx x1, 
24—33 








Nores.—'‘ Therefore.”—Because faith is so 
important. “All things whatsoever,”"—The 
language is unlimited, but must be limited by 
common fense and God’s laws of dealing with 
men. ‘© Ye have received them.’’—Perhaps 
better, ‘‘ Ye receive them.” The idea is that 
if ye believe God that listens favorably to 
your petition, ye shall receive its fulfillment in 
due time. * But, if ye do not forgive,”— 
This 26th verse is omitted in the new version. 
It is an amplication of v.25 and may have 
been inserted by copyists from Mattbew. 
‘“* They came again to Jerusalem,’’—Early in the 
morning, after the episode of the fig-tree. 
——*! Walking.”"—**He was also teaching” 
says Matthew. “(The chief priests.’’—The 
Sanhedrim, which was made of the chief 
priests, the Scribes, and the Elders. The chief 
priests were those who had been the chief 
priest, with the heads of the twenty-four 
courses of priests. ‘* Said unto him.”— 
They bad, doubtless, met and laid this plot for 
him. The most natural way would have been 
to raise a mob; but this they feared they could 
not do, as the crowd favered Jesus. They 
thought that, if they could entrap him intoa 
direct claim of divine authority, they might 
charge blasphemy. “* By what authority.” 
—As guardians of the temple, they bad the 
right to ask by what authority he assumed 
police duties, in driving outthe marketmen 
and money-changers. ‘© Who gave the,” 
etc.—The question allowed of but one direct 
answer: God. “*] will ask of you.””—He 
evaded the direct answer here, simply to 
escape their evident plot. ** Answer me,— 
By thus parleying with Jesus, the priests ac- 
knowledged that he was not to be put down 
by instant violence and that his prophetic 
claims deserved attention. ‘© The baptism 
of John."—The reply of Jesus is more than a 
subterfuge to puzzle the priests; it is also a 
real answer to their question. They asked: 
What is your anthority? He replied: What 
was Jobn’s authority? If Jobn’s authority 
was from God, so wasJesus’s, of whom John 
testified. ‘* Neither tell I you.’"—For he 
had already told them, so that everybody 
understood. 

Instruction.—The lesson says we may receive 
on the condition of faith ‘‘all things whatso- 
ever.’’ The preceding lesson instanced the 
moving of a mountain. We may be certain, 
then, that there ean be no circumstance of life 
so bard but God will sustain us. 

It would be extravagant, contrary to the 
understanding of the language by the disciples, 
to press it to the fullest verbal meaning. They 
never took advantage of it to move an actual 
mountsin nor to heal a single sickness of their 
own. Theyall died in due course of Nature, 
or by violence, and never appealed to this 
promise to save them. It would be fanaticism 
to do so now. We must understand the 
Oriental figure of speech. 

When we pray, we should understand that 
the request is already granted. God has de- 
cided to. We may now wait confidently for 
the evident fulfillment. 

Standing is a proper posture in prayer. Our 
Lord speaks of it as the common form in his 
day. But so kneeling is just as good a form. 
It is the praying that is important, not the 
posture of it. 

It is not decent for us to ask God to forgive 
us if we refuse to forgive others. 

Our Lord’s reference here to forgiveness 
shower that spiritual, rather than pbysical 
blessings were in bis mind when he said * All 
things whatsoever.” 

It isa very proper question for us to ask: 
What is Jesus’s authority? But we should 
ask it with asimple heart, ready to yield to 
his authority and not seeking an excuse to re- 
ject bim. 

Great men are not always wise. The great 
men were ageivst Jesus. The simple, poor 
people received him. 

Jesus was good at asking questions. That is 
the best way to teach. 

Jesus did not rush into danger, He avoided 
it, asin this case, by evading a trap set for 
pe He was prudent, even when gaivg to bis 

en 

If John was from Heaven, why, sure enough, 
should he not be believed and received? Ifa 
map is doing God’s work, preaching God’s 
truth, or opposing evil and helping to bless 
mankind, then receive him, no matter if be 
does some things as fantastically as Jobn did. 

If a man isa prophet, and preaches earnestly 
and faithfully the Gospel of repentance, the 
People will understand him. Nobody said 

obp or Jesus wasa Laspoertes. They were too 
much jin’ earnest. ple believed them. 
Be earnest, if you woasiee successfal. 

It was with costem —— Jesus refused to 
—_— the question They were 
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the priests. 
They would. not tell the trath 
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~Srhoot and College. 


AT 8 special meeting of the American 
Kindergarten Society, July 2ist, at Warwick 
Woodlands, Greenwood Lake, Miss Emily M. 
Coe, president, inthe chair, measures were in- 
augurated for establishing at that place a per- 
manent Summer session of the American 
Kindergarten Normal School. The plan con- 
templates, primarily, an annual gathering of 
the teachers of this system for instruction and 
discussion of methods, and of parents who 
desire to bring their children to the place for 
kindergarten instruction and Summer recrea- 
tion. It also provides for the erection of per- 
manent buildings, through the contribution of 
friends, to serve as a Summer home. Those 
contributing $100 shall be regarded as patrons, 
and cannot only enjoy the privileges of the 
home, with their families, but can also nomin- 
ate one American kindergarten teacher for the 
same advantages. 





.. The Japanese are making rapid progress 
in public education. It had its beginning not 
quite eleven years ago. In 1872 not less than 
53,000 government schools were established, 
conducted on European principles, the aver- 
age of schools being one to every 640 inhabit- 
ants. In two years the number of schools 
was augmented until the pupils exceeded 
400,000. Two yesrs ago there were 2,319,000 
pupils, and, from such accounts as may be 
gathered, last year the total number was near 
8,000,000. The number of girls attending 
school is very small in proportion to the boys. 


..- The Sub-committee of the Union College 
Trustees, who will take testimony in the Potter 
cbarges, consists of ex-Deputy Attorney-Gen- 
eral E. W. Paige, of Schenectady; La Mott 
W. Rhodes, of Troy; 8.8. Brownell, of New 
York ; the Rey. Dr. Wortman, of Fort Plain; 
and Dr. Murray, secretary of the Board of 
Regents, Albany. This committee will print 
the testimony as fast as taken and send-it to 
the members of the Board. 


.-.-At the annual commencement of the 
Obio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, O., on 
June 20th,64 students were graduated—25inthe 
classical course, 11 in science, and 18 in laws. 
The attendance during the past year was 675. 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
upon the Rev, R. Manly, of Denver, Col., and 
the Rey. Isaac Newton, of Delaware, O., and 
that of Doctor of Laws upon Dr, Miley, of the 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


.» The Society to Promote Industrial Edu- 
cation, which is incorporated under the general 
laws of the United States, appeals to the pub- 
lic to ald the George Mason Industrial Univers- 
ity of the Potomac. The trustees have a 
donation of land for a location onthe Poto- 
mac River, in Virginia, twenty miles below 
Washington, and permanent buildings will be 
erected as soon as the necessary money is 
raised. 


-e--At the June meeting of the trustees of 
Adrian College, -Mich., Professor D. 8. 
Stephens was elected president, and M. L. 
Jennings, professor of Greek, andC. E. Wilbur, 
of Belle Lettres, were added to the faculty. A 
school of theology was organized, with G. B. 
McElroy, D. D., Ph. D. as dean. A. P. Powel- 
son, a graduate of Yale, was appointed to the 
chair of ecclesiastical theology. 


--Mr. George I. Seney bas given the 
Wesleyan Female College, Georgia, another 
check for $25,000, making his gifts to this col- 
lege aggregate $125,000. Mr. Seney says he 
has formed large expectations and hopes in 
regard to the daughters of the South. 


----The Rey. C. H. A. Bulkley, of Port 
Henry, N. Y., has resigned the pastorate of the 
Presbyterian church at that place, to accept 
the professorship of logic, rhetoric, history, 
and literature at the Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 


..-Miss Louisa Howard, of Burlington, has 
given President Buckham, of the University of 
Vermont, $5,000 to establish five scholarsbips 
which must be assigned to Green Mountain 
boys of good mind, manners, and morais. 


we ~....The degree of Doctor of Divinity con- 
ferred by Dartmouth College was upon the 
Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Cottage City, Mass., 
and not William Meredith, of Boston, as 
erroneously reported. 


...-Professor George W. Atherton, of 
Rutgers College, has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Pennsylvania State College. He 
has accepted the position and will] enter upon 
his duties in the Fall, 


...It is reported that David Dudley Field 
will place a window in the Williams College 
chapel in memory of his son, David Dodley 
Field, Jr.,an alumus of the College, who died 
about two years ago. 


.. ~The examinations for musical degrees at 










WASHINGTON. 


SenatTe.—According to the members of the 
House, it is the fault of the Senate that the 
session is prolonged to ite present extent, and 
certain it is that the latter body legislate in a 
most deliberate manner. The Revenue Bill 
was discussed during the early part of last 
week, and was finally laid aside. It is not 
thought likely that the bill will become a law 
this session, and it will probably demand the 
early consideration of Congress next Winter. 
The Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill was next 
briefly considered, and, aftersome debate, the 
Naval Bill was taken up and is now under 
discussion. It was boped that an adjourn- 
ment could be effected on Saturday or Mon- 
day last, but no such arrangement could be 
carried outand the dignified senators are still 
uncertain as to the further length of time dur- 
ing which they will be compelled to sit and 
swelter, with the mercury at 99°. Among the 
nominations considered last week was that of 
the postmaster of Penn Yann, over which 
there has been much dispute. The nomina- 
tion was finally confirmed, which action is 
regarded as a decided victory for the Admin- 
istration. A number of other nominations 
were also confirmed. 


House or REeprEeseNTaTives.—Monday of 
last week in the House was devoted toa 
wrangle over points of parliamentary law, and 
it was not until Wednesday that anything was 
accomplished; but the House’s action of 
Wednesday is, without doubt, a sufficient. 
achievement for one week. On that day the 
River and Harbor Appropriation Bill, which bad 
been a subject of contention between the two 
branches of Congress, was finally settled. The 
motion to reconsider the yote by which the 
report of the Conference Committee was re- 
jected was carried by a vote of 116 to77, a 
majority of 39, and then the report of the Con- 
ference Committee was adopted by a vote of 
111 to 82, a majority of 29. This leaves the bill 
in its original state, and it now goes to the Prest- 
dent for his approval or veto. It is claimed 
by many that he will not approve of this 
lavish expenditure of the public money, while 
the friends of the bill are confident that their 
pet measure will “go throngh.”? No further 
contested election cases were considered and 
the House appeared to be satisfied with its 
week’s work. On Friday, after considerable 
grumbling at the dilatory tactics of the Senate, 
the House adjourned until Monday. On 
Saturday the Senate passed the House bills 
to regulate immigration and the carrying of 
passengers by sea. 





....The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has 
received telegraphic information to the effect 
that 200 Indians have left the Yakama Reserva- 
tion, in Washington Territory, and have 
crossed the Columbia River, on their journey 
southward. The Warm Spring Indians are 
co-operating with them and it is supposed 
that their objective point is the Duckvilly or 
Winnemucca Reservation, from which they 
were removed about two years ago. 


sees The recollections of the Hamburg 
massacre have been revived, owing to re- 
marks made in the House by Representa- 
tive Miller, of Pensylvania, concerning Sena- 
tor Butler, of South Carolina. The latter re- 
plied in the Senate, alluding to bis accuser in 
the most contemptuous terms. Mr. Miller 
madea fresh accusation and quite a breeze 
was created. 


.-President Barrios, of Guatemala, called 
at the White House last week, and took official 
leave of the President prior to his departure 
for New York. He was accompanied by Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen and General Sherman, 


.-.eThe Newbarg Centennial Commission 
organized in Washington on Friday last by 
electing Representative Beach, of New York, 
chairman and selecting an executive commit- 
tee. 

-.-.Public interest in the Star Route trials 
and the Peruvian investigations is decidedly 
languid and the proceeding iv both matters 
are lacking in details of a startling nature. 


..--Seeretary Chandler has ordered the 
training sbip ‘‘ Minnesota” to proceed to New 
York City, for the purpose of enlisting boys 
for the navy. 


..--Mr. Charles W. Clisbee, the principal 
reading clerk of the House, was prostrated by 
the heat on Friday and is ina critical condi- 
tion. 


--+« Tbe Cabinet has held several meetings, 
the principal subject under consideration 
being the River and Hatbor Appropriation 
Bill. 


«.--The House Committee on Elections has 
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' . .++.The situation among the striking freight- 

ers is unchanged. ‘The men still held out, 
tthe railroad companies are rapidly filling 
thefr'places with new hands and it is doubted 
by many if the strikers would be taken back 
under any circumstances. 


..-The intense heat of the past week has 
been the cause of much suffering and mortal- 
ity. The death-rate in New York was greater 
than it had been for years, the principal 
victims to the heat being infants and children. 


..- A duel took place Jast week at Chrie 
tiansburg, Va., between Jobn 8. Wise, Read- 
juster candidate for congressman-at-large, and 
the commonwealth’s attorney, John 8. 
Crockett. It resulted harmlessly. 


....The QGuion line steamer “ Alaska,” 
which arrived at New York on Sunday, made 
the voyage from Queenstown to Sandy Hook in 
seven days, seventeen minutes, the fastest 
on record. 


...Mr. Richard O’Gorman bas resigned the 
Office of justice of the Superior Court of New 
York, to which be was elected at the last 
general election. 


..-The Independent Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania bave rejected the proposals of tnfon 
offered by the Stalwarts of that state. 


...- It is reported that. the German emigra- 
tion to America so far this year is 10,000 less 
than at the same date last year. 


.-The Tariff Commission is still at Long 


Branch and held a number of sittings last 
week. 





FOREIGN. 


..-The state of affairs in Egypt is un- 
changed, though rumors prevailed last week 
that Arabi Pasha was suing for peace. These 
are believed to be unfounded, for he bas the 
support of nine-tenths of the Egyptians. Eng- 
land still continues to dispatch troops and the 
other Powers apparently approve her action. 
Turkey alone seems displeased at her aggres- 
+ sive measures and will send troops to Egypt to 
maintain order and bring about a settle 
ment. The ‘Turkish forces will probably be 
commanded by Dervish Pasha. Arabi pro- 
claims bis submission to the Porte and will 
not oppose their interference. He called a 
meeting of distinguished Egyptians to decide 
between his claims and those of the Khédive, 
and he was unanimously give their support. 
The Sultan has declined to pronounce Arabi a 
rebel and the hopes of the Egyptians are run- 
ning high. Active hostilities were on the eve 
of recommencement last week, the Aboukir 
forts being about to be bombarded ; but this 
action was finally postponed by the English. 
The French fleet off Egypt has been ordered to 
preserve a strict neutrality and so far France 
has taken no part in the conflict. A dispatch 
from Port Said says that M. de Lesseps bas de- 
clared that the English will not land troops 
from the Canal except across his dead body. 
The Egyptians madea night attack upon the 
British outposts near Alexandria, but were 
easily repulsed. 


..-A man named O’Brien, at Venezuela, has 
confessed to complicity in the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, tn Phenix 
Park, Dublin. A detective has been sent to 
take bim in charge, but bis story does not re- 
ceive general credence in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

-..-Mr. George P. Marsh, United States 
minister to Italy for twenty-one years past, 
died at Valombrosa a few days ago. The King 
of Italy and the Italian Government took ap- 
propriate action upon his death. 
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NOTICES. 


@@ All communications a3 for the Kéitorial, Literary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ad4ressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

t@ All comeunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Fdltor. and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers 
Tut LNDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢@” Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDErExDENT. 

i” No notice cam’ be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the mame and address of 
the writer; not nevessariiy or publication but ase 
guaranty of good faith. 

t@™ We Go not ho!d ourse!ves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

t@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
sripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
difected envelope. We cannot. however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy 
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CARDINALS VS. INDEPENDENCE. 


Tae Archbishop of Chicago, so says a 
credible report from Rome, is to be made a 
cardinal. The Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States is to be honored with two 
cardinals, two possible candidates for the 
papacy, but remains, by judgment of the 
Roman See, incompetent to rule itself and 
must continue in a state of tutelage, a 
mere missionary church, in partibua infi- 
delium, governed, as it has always been, by 
the Committee of the Propaganda. 

Every little while there comes a rumor 
that the Pope is about to confer its liberty 
on the American Church ; but the rumor 
never comes true. The Catholic Church 
in America is old and strong enough to 
bave outgrown its swaddling clothes; but 
they are not taken off. The Church in this 
country, with its twelve arch-dioceses, its 
forty-eight dioceses, its nine vicariates- 
apostolic, its six thousand priests, and its 
six million adherents, is a very different 
body from whatit was when Bishop Carroll 
was consecrated in London the first bishop 
of Baltimore, in 1790, with jurisdiction over 
all the Catholics in the United States, who 
together numbered but thirty thousand 
To-day there is a compact religious body, 
well officered, with its ascending ranks of 
clergy, thoroughly united, and as well able 
to exercise full jurisdiction as any body of 
Catholie clergy in the world. But the 
privilege is not granted them. 

There is no country on the earth in which 
the clergy are more loyal to the Pope, 
nor in which he would be so welcome, 
should he leave Rome. Indeed, it has 








been oni teat nowhere are the 
bishops and clergy more obsequious to 
him. Nowhere are collections made more 
willingly and liberally of Peter's Pence. It 
is not bere as in Brazil, or Mexico, or Spain, 
or France, or Italy even (all Catholic coun- 
tries nominally) where the Catholic people 
have set themselves against the papal claims; 
for here the people are as obedient as the 
priests. They love the Pope and they love 
the Church. More than this, there is no 
Catholic populution in the world so free 
from scanda) in life, so morally pure, so 
intelligent in their religious services as the 
Catholics of America. Catholics that go 
to Cuba, or Paris, or Rome come back and 
thank God that they are American Catho- 
lics. And yet this pure, loyal, intelligent 
Catholic Church of the United States is re- 
fused the independence which the Church 
is allowed in Portugal or Spain. 

Who will dare to say that His Eminence, 
John Cardinal McCloskey, the Most Rever- 
ends Feehan, of Chicago, Corrigan, of New 
York, Kenrick, of St. Louis, Gibbons, of 
Baltimore, and Williams, of Boston, and 
the Right Reverends Fitzgerald, Borgess, 
McQuaid, Tuigg, Spalding, and Wood, and 
their associates are not quite as well able to 
decide how to rule the American Church as 
are the dozen or so Itulian prelates five thou- 
sand miles off, who now hold the power? 
Why, a provincial council cannot make 
decrees for its own guidance without wait- 
ing 2 year to see if the Committee of the 
Propaganda will give their imprimatur. 
Are not the priesthood and the laity here 
loyal and intelligent enough that they can 
havea constitution which shall give them 
definite ecclesiastical rights? The Catho- 
lies of America deserve, at least, the credit 
of long-suffering humility and patience; 
but they are to have another red hat, per- 
haps, aud a beretta. 





SOUTH CAROLINA GERRYMAN- 
DERING. 


GERRYMANDERING is an ugly sounding 
word, and the thing which it signifies is 
still worse. When the legislature of a 
state, being called upon to divide'the state 
into congressional districts, composed of 
contiguous counties, and to make them, as 
nearly as possible, equal in population, so 
divides these districts as not only to make 
them greatly unequal in population, but 
also to secure advantages in favor of one 
political party against another, then it is 
said to have gerrymandered the state. 
This is what the word means; and, though 
the thing has been done by Republicans, as 
well as Democrats, at the North, as well as 
at the South, it is alwaysa gross outrage 
against the rights of the people and the 
elementary principles of a republican form 
of government. No one who is nota 
political knave can approve of it. It is 
itself political knavery, not a whit better 
than ballot-box stuffing and false counting, 
The design is to steal av advautage, at the 
expense of popular rights. 

The Democratic legislature of South Car- 
oliua has recently passed a law arranging 
the congressioval districts of that state, 
and in the matter of gerrymanderivg the 
legislature has out-Heroded even Herod 
himself. ‘The state is entitled to seven such 
districts, and these several districts as now 
fixed up by the legislature contain respect- 
ively the following population: 





Districts. Population. 
PUSS 2. .cccccccccccccccccccesses 118,808 
Gee cocccccsescvccccceceseses 186,748 
BRIE... ccccccece-covce cccccese 131,560 
DOT Mer ccccocdcccccccccdsdecves 167,230 
DEBE... ccocccccescocccesccceces 121.308 
GEER. .- ccnevecccccccccecmecends 182,388 
PE cianiantdemmaniiisiianemes 187,596 


The duty which the legislature had to 
perform, but did not perform, was to con- 
struct these districts out of contiguous 
counties, and to make them as nearly equal 
in population as possible, giving to each, 
as bear as may be, the population which, 
according to the law of Congress, is entitled 
to a representative in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which would be 142,225. In 
the fourteenth district the population is 
25,005 more than it should be and 45,311 
in the seventh district, and in all the otber 
districts it is notably less than it should be; 
and, in order to ‘make these great differ- 
ences in population, counties and even 
towns are divided and different parts of 


them put in different districts. Al) sorts 


of geographical contortions ere resorted 





to forthe purpose of enabling the Demo- 
erats to control all the districts, with the 
exception of the seventh, which is conceded 
to be ‘‘the Nigger” district, and this dis- 
trict is so constructed as to get into it just as 
much of the ‘‘ Nigger” vote as possible. , It 
contains about one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation of the state and has a length of 
about two hundred and fifty miles and in 
some places is so narrow that one could 
easily throw a stone across it. 

The following figures show the number 
of males of voting age in 1880, classified by 
race, in each of these congressional dis- 
tricts: 

















White (Colored 
18,584 | 1,499 

16/283) cee.) 4,837 
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| 9; 89,803, ....| 95.198 
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Here we have the fact that in 1880 there 
were 118,899 colored men in South Caro- 
lina who were voters, against 86,900 white 
men who also were voters; and the propor- 
tions now are substantially the same. In 
but two of the districts, as now arranged, 
bave the white voters the majority; and in 
the other five the colored voters are in the 
majority, in spite of all the gerrymandering 
which it was possible for the legislature to 
practice. In four of these five districts the 
Democrats calculate that they can over- 
come the colored majorities by tissue bal- 
lots and false counting, and thus make a 
clean sweep of the whole state, with the 
exception of the seventh district, which is 
called the ‘‘ Nigger” district and which is 
so constructed as to absorb xs much of the 
colored vote as possible. 

The fact stands out in glaring colors, 
without disguise or even pretense of denial), 
that the Democratic legislature of Séuth 
Carolina has thus gerrymandered the #tate 
for the single purpose of giving to a white 
minority « political power In the Congress 
of the United States to which it has no just 
claim. It will not do to say that this isa 
matter which concerns the people of South 
Caroliva simply. This is not the fact. The 
people of the whole United States are inter- 
ested in the question whether the political 
power of electing members of Congress in 
that state is properly exercised. The whole 
pation is cheated by a virtual fraud, which 
gives to a minority the political power 
which belongs tothe majority. The simple 
truth is that the colored people are the 
majority of the voters in South Carolina, 
and any plan tocheat them out of the power 
due to this fact or to cheat the nation out 
of this power is acrime against republican 
government. 


*This isthe only district which contains no frac, 
tions of counties. 





DR. DELITZSCH AND “THE PRES 
BYTERIAN REVIEW.” 


Tue series of articles in The Presbyterian 
Review on Biblical Criticism bave not only 
attracted attention, but excited alarm. It is 
no secret that it was some of these articles 
that gave the occasion to the strange and 
pointed admonition to the _ theological 
seminaries presented by President Gregory 
and adopted with melodramatic solemnity. 

To understand the current of these arti- 
cles, it must be remembered that this 
Presbyterian Review is the property of six 
theological seminaries and is edited by two 
of the ablest scholars and theologians in the 
Church, one of them Professor A. A. 
Hodge, of Princeton Seminary, represent- 
ing the more conservative position of those 
who were connected with the Old School 
branch of the Church, while Professor C, 
A. Briggs, of Union Seminary, represents 
the more progressive position of those who 
were New School before the Reunion. These 
lines, however, are nearly obliterated now, 
as the old questions of 1887 are almost for- 
gottev, and the new question of Inspiration 
now divides the Conservatives from the 
Progressives, who are found among those 
who were Old School as well as New. 

It bas been evident to one who bas 
watched the series of articles on Biblical 
Criticism that they bave appeared in alter- 
pate order, in one number an articlé ap- 
pearing by Professor Briggs or some one 
who allowed more latitude to criticists, and 
in the next‘mmber one by Professor Hodge 
or by some one of his stricter view. Chief- 





on Professor Hodge’s side has been Pro. 
fessor Green, whose criticisms of Robert- 
son Smith have been the strongest that 
have appeared, and to which we have 
given careful attention. Of course, no 
one has found fault with such articles, as 
they disturbed no one’s faith. Amorg the 
articles on the liberal side, one, last April, 
very carefully expressed, but yet hesitating- 
ly allowing some of Wellhausen’s conclu- 
sions as to the composition of the Penta- 
teuch, hascalled forth some serious com- 
plaint; and there have been sbarp words 
uttered as to the propriety of such senti- 
ments appearing in the Review or being 
taught in the seminaries. 

In the July number we looked for an 
article on the conservative side, by a writer 
selected by Professor Hodge. Here it is, 
but it is not at all of the character that we 
expected. Whether it be because Dr. Green 
is the only Hebrew professor in the Presby- 
terlan Church that has not been infected 
by modern criticism we cannot say; but 
Professor Hodge appears to have gone out- 
side of the denomination and hus sought 
help from Prof. 8. Ives Curtiss, of the Con- 
gregational Seminary in Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Curtiss thas a reputation both for 
scholarship and conservatism, being an ad- 


.miring pupil of Dr. Delitzsch, and himself 


@ writer in refutation of the critical posi- 
tion which assigns a later date for the 
priestly than for the levitical legislation. 

Professor Curtiss’s article ison the sub- 
ject of Dr. Delitzsch’s views of Pentateuch 
criticism. But it so happens tbat during 
the past few years Dr, Delitzsch’s views 
have undergone a very great modification; 
and Professor Curtiss, who has been to 
Germany every Summer and bas there kept 
in intimate rejiations with his favorite 
teacher, thoroughly apprehends the change. 
Until very lately Dr. Delitzsch’s views were 
80 conservative that he would not allow 
even that the last part of Isaiah was by a 
different writer than the first forty chapters, 
and he hed no sympathy with the theory of 
the gradual composition of the Pentateuch. 
Now he distinguishes between the Isaiah of 
King Uzziah aud of the Captivity, and 
confesses that Moses’ was by no means the 
author of the Pentateuch as a whole. 

The result is, Professor Curtiss’s article 
is by all odds the most direct and radical 
that has appeared in the series. Not one 
of those provided on the liberal side com- 
pares with it for the admissions made to 
the modern critics. If the articles of Pro- 
fessors Briggs and Smith have excited 
alarm, this must intensify it five fold. 

Dr. Delitzsch is described by Professor 
Curtiss as a ‘‘Christian critic” and ‘‘an 
evangelical.” On the Robertson Smith 
controversy he bas been reckoned on both 
sides, because ‘‘he sympathizes with the 
principle of liberty of teaching, for which 
Professor Smith's party was contending, 
aud with, at least, some of kis positions.” 
He belongs to a quite different schoul from 
Keil, his colaborer on the Old Testament 
commentaries: 

‘*Keil belongs to that school which is 
bound in its interpretation and criticism of 
the Scriptures by certain dogmatic aud 
a priori positions. Their view of the doc- 
trine of inspiration leads them to reject the 
idea that there can be any eiror in the 
chronological, the historic, or the scientific 
statements of Scripture. Their motto is 
falsus in uno, faleus in omnibus. They con- 
‘cede that errors have crept into the text, 
but they hold that the Scriptures, as 
originally penned, were a perfect and har- 
monious document. The effort of this 
school is to harmonize discrepancies, . . 
They stand or fall with the inviolable truth 
ef Scripture in all its parts, whether of 
doctrine or history. 

“‘Delitzsch belongs to the evangelical 
wing of the so-called modern critical 
school. That wing starts with but one 
chief me seme yer i possibility of the 
supernatural and miraculous. . The 
investigator must not derive his views of 
inspiration from the theories of the Fathers 
or the Schoolmen, but from the statements 
4 the Scriptures themselves as interpreted 

in the light of the facts. There 
are marks of humap imperfection and 
weakness in the Scriptures, . . We 
need not be surprised if we should find here 
and there errors in the history and the 
chronology of the Scriptures, and if we 
should find discrepancies in the accounis— 
These do not touch the essence of Scrip- 
ture. Itis still a divine book, tho kg 
bears the marks of human infirmity. 
, God took in the needs a the 
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graciously condescended, and which he 
adopted. 

It is evident that we have had not a few 
of the Keil school of critics in this country. 
Moses Stuart belonged to the school of De- 
litzseb. 

Delitzsch, however, is more careful than 
Stuart was about giving offense by publish- 
ing bis views. After having greatly 
changed his position, as he has within the 
the six years past, he is very slow to bring 
it before any but a select tew. ‘‘ He has,” 
says Professor Curtiss, ‘‘to a certain ex- 
tent, an exoteric and an esoteric teaching, 
the former for ministers and the church 
at large, the latter for un iuner circle.” 
It is easy to see how this might run into 
the uncandid if not the dishonest. Says 
Profesor Curtiss: 

‘*The matter may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to his views expressed in his commen- 
tary on Isaiah with reference to the second 
part of the book (Is. xl—Ixvi). He still 
holds, ia his last edition of his commentary 
on Isainh (1879), essentially the same view 
as that which he has maiotained for years, 
that Isaiah is the author of the latter part 
as well as the former; but I am confident 
that, if he were to put himself ou record 
again for the first time, his views would 
correspond to the terms which be uses in 
his university lectures, ‘‘ Deutero-Isainh,” 
‘Babylonian Isaiah,” etc. This is a trait 
which is deplored by some of his most 
loyal purils, but which may well have 
arisen from his desire not to offend any 
of Christ’s ‘ little ones.’” 


We should think it would be deplored, 
when it carries a man to the extent of teach- 
ing inxcommentary for the populur use 
that the Book of Isainh was written by one 
mav, although privately he bas come to the 
conclusion and so teaches esoterically, that 
it had two authors. Not the “‘ little ones” 
alove will be offended when that is found 
out. Professor Curtiss says that “such 
sensitiveness among critics is a rare virtue.” 
The question is whether it does not fall to 
the level of rare vice. Professor Curtiss 
recalls that on one cecasion Dr. Delitzsch, 
who holds that an ‘‘investigator may 
ardently wish that the facts were other- 
wise,” said to him with regard to the re- 
sult of a certain investigation: ‘‘We wish 
the facts were otherwise.” But, however 
pardonable it may possibly be to ‘‘ wish 
the facts were otherwise,” in view of a loved 
theory, it is another thing to represent them 
as otherwise from what they are. 

Dr. Delitzsch’s change of view is thus 
described : 

‘‘T remember how confidently he spoke in 
his course of lectures on Old Testament In- 
troduction, delivered in the Summer of 
1878, of the victories which had been gained 
by Havernick, Hengstenberg, and Keil, 
over the destructive critics. But he has 
now adopted an entirely different tone, 
During the Summer vacation of 1876 he 
may be said, I think, to have begun his 
more careful study of the critical questions 
involved in the Pentateuch with a thorough 
perusal of Kayser’s little work entitled 
‘Das Vorerilische Buch,’ in connection 
with Graf’s ‘Die Geschichtlichen Biicher 
des Alten Testaments.’ He had known these 
books before, as well as the general litera- 
ture of the subject, but he had never 
recognized the strength of the critics’ posi- 
tions until he came to study Kayser’s little 
book. Since that time, at least, to the 
knowledge of the writer he has carefully re- 
vised every course of lectures on Old ‘Testa- 
ment Introduction.” » 

Delitzscb’s present standpoint coincides 
in many respects with that of the modern 
school of critics, but, being evangelical, is 
far removed from them in its influences 
and conclusions. According to him the 
beginning, at least, of Hebrew literature 
must go back to the time of Moses; and 
there are laws and provisions, in Deuter- 
onomy as well as other parts of the Pen- 
tateuch, such as those about leprosy, which 
have their most probable origin in the 
cscape from Egypt. But he makes large 
concessions to the critics: 

‘*He admits, with certain qualifications 
which we shall state farther’ on, the re- 
sulis of modern criticism. He maintains 
that \ 1s not to be overthrown by show- 
a profanity or its extravagances. He 

“* The arts of an advocate, which bide 
the real ense and seek to rescue a bad cause 
sic proscribed through Job (xiii, 711). 
Ikence, we onenly confess that the new 
theory of the Pentateuch, if one points out 
its extrevagnnces in which &% has erred, 
vas not thereby been refuted.’” 


He also “‘ concedes in the fain analy- 
sit of the Pentateuch into yrbad decu- 


ments, as it has been gradually developed.” 


+ 





He concedes the chronological order in 
which they have arisen—first, the “ Book 
of the Covenant” (Ex. xx—xxiil), the old- 
est; next, the Deuteronomic parts, found 
in Deuteronomy and Joshua; and, latest of 
all, the Elobistic narratives in Genesis, the 
history and legislation of Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, and Numbers, and some portions of 
Joshua. He also concedes that there are 
parallel accounts, as of the night of the 
Exodusand of the Exodus until the first en- 
campment, which the editor has not equal- 
ized and combined. He also ‘‘ accepts the 
theory set forth by the critics and strenu- 
ously urged by W. Robertson Smith, that 
many of the laws found in the Pentateuch 
arose gradually, according to the needs of 
the people, instead of all being enacted in 
the time of Moses, and that Ezra had a 
hand in their codification.” 

More positively, he refers certain parts of 
the Pentateuch to Moses. The Ten Com- 
mandments are his. The laws from 
Ex. xx, 22, through xxiii, were written 
(barring later editorial additions) by him. 
Deuteronomy was written, after the time 
of Moses, by one who, ‘‘conscious of his 
onenuess of spirit with Moses, expanded and 
developed a traditional sketch of Moses’ 
testamentary addresses in accordance with 
the frame of mind and situation of fhe de- 
parting lawgiver; and in the legal code he 
recast the traditional legislation of the 
fortieth year in harmony with the ethical 
and religious requirements of his time.” 
It thus appears that he by no means allows 
that Deuteronomy is an invention of the 
time of Josiah. The ‘‘ Priests’ Code” of 
Leviticus, he holds, arose gradually, and 
had its final codification by Ezra; but this 
does not make the story of the middle 
books a pureinvention. It bad a historical 
basis; avd the priestly legislation, as dis- 
tinguished from the levitical, was antece- 
dent to the Captivity, and grew out of the 
priestly traditions as they were handed 
down and developed from the institutions 
of Moses himself. 

Thus far Delitzsch. Professor Curtiss 
then briefly gives his own views, that ‘‘ we 
are not to expect perfection from the human 
side of Scripture”; that ‘the entire Pen- 
tateuch, as we now have it, was not writ- 
ten by Moses,” and that no evidence but 
tradition can be adduced that it was; but 
that the modern critical theory which 
makes the Pentateuch a fraud because of 
the supernatural is false. There is ‘‘no 
reason Why we should deny,” he says, 
‘‘that at least those parts of the Penta- 
teuch were written by Moses which are 
assigned to him; and that other parts may 
have been penned under bis direction, or 
sufficiently soon after his death to assure 
their essential truthfulness as history.” 

Our readers will not be surprised to learn 
that Professor Hodge, although he has al- 
lowed the publication of this, the most 
radical article of the series, has published 
over his own name a caveat that the editors 
must not be supposed to approve the arti- 
cles, but only give their consent that they 
be published. His statement is an admirable 
one. It recognizes that the discussion of 
Old Testament criticism is upon us and 
cannot be ignored. ‘‘The present genera- 
tion must face these questions, as our fath- 
ers faced the issues of their time,” and the 
Review ‘‘ should give a fair hearing to both 
sides.” No article can be admitted without 
the concurrence of both editors; and no 
article would be admitted “‘ that clearly im- 
pugned our doctrinal statements,” nor one 
that ‘‘degrades our standards.” We may 
judge, then, that, while Professor Hodge 
himself holds stricter views, he regards it 
asa question on which liberty of opinion 
should be allowed in the Presbyterian 
Church, whether the results of modern crit- 
cism adopted by Professor Delitzsch can 
be held and taught. We may at least con- 
clude that he does not sympathize with 
President Gregory’s severe attack in Zhe 
Interior on what Professor H. P. Smith’s 
article, which he calls ‘‘a substantial en- 
dorsement of the principles of the latest 
and most absurd forms of German rational- 
istic biblical criticism”; nor with The Pres- 
byterian Journal, which is “‘ sick of this re- 
tailing of German and Dutch rationalizings 
on the Word of God,” and “ shocked to find 
an opinion — a eer 
sor with The Oceident, whlch demands bat 
nor with The Occident, which that 
suob rationalistic critics shal} not be toler. 


_THE INDEPENDENT. 


ated in our professors’ chairs, but wants 
them sent off to ‘‘ the Unitarians, who keep 
a half-way house between Orthodoxy and 


infidelity.” Professor Hodge is right in 


saying that the discussion cannot be helped, 
and the disputanits bave the right to be 
heard, and the truth will gain thereby in 
the end. 





A DECISION THAT DOES NOT 
DECIDE. 





Jupex Hareur’s refusal to issue a writ 
of mandamus to compel the railways to for- 
ward without delay the freight which is 
offered does not surprise us, though the 
grounds on which he has rested his de- 
cision do. 

What hemeans in-thefirst and apparent- 
ly the main point of. his decision is not 
altogether'clear. ‘If he intends to say that 
the fact that anyone may act asa common 
carrier without a charter from the state bars 
the state from requiring a chartered com- 
pany to perform the service to which it is 
bound by its charter, it is tobe hoped that 
the question will be reviewed in the courts. 

A certain portion of its duties, the Judge 
holds, a rondl may becompelied by manda- 
mus to perform. He enumerates a number 
of these points, but why he stops short at the 
function for which all the others are granted 
a8 preliminary and denies the right to com- 
pel the carrying of freight the decision 
does not make plain, Certainly, to an 
ordinary intelligence the existence of a 
charter from the state, instead of being, as 
the Judge alleges, a reason why the state 
may not interfere, would be the best reason 
in the world that it should. A passenger, 
with a heavy bag in his hand, asks a gentle- 
man riding in bis carriage to take it for him 
to the Fall River steamer. He offers him 
money, gets laughed at for his pains, and 
has no redress at the Jaw, because he 
applied to a private citizen and there is no 
charter in the case. But if he had applied 
toacompany with a charter from the state 
to carry such baggage in the City of New 
York, it would be a strange decision that 
the express company’s charter made it im- 
possible to compel them to carry the lug- 
gage and to carry it with expedition. At 
all events, this interpretation gives the pub- 
lic a larger interest. in this decision than 
was supposed. As the matter now stands, 
the unchartered carriers are the only safe 
ones to apply to, and the limit of assur- 
ance they give is the indefinite one of their 
individual responsibility. 

Judge Haight asserts further that it is law 
by the decision of the Court of Appeals 
that 2 road cannot be compelled by manda- 
mus to forward private freight, but that, in 
case of failure to doso, the owner must seek 
redress in a suit for damages. 

He asserts, further, thatin such cases as 
that before him the injury complained of, 
though great in amount and involving the 
business of a great city, is still private in 
its nature, and not public in such sense as 
to justify the interference of the state, by 
the attorney-general, to correct the evil 
complained of in the name of the state. In 
this view of the matter no injury done to 
a citizen can have a public character. 
The protection of private persons from 
oppression by corporations created by 
the state becomes a private matter, 
which the citizen has to look out for him- 
self. Public interests are not involved in 
it, That is a bad conclusion to come to, 
and, what is more, a dangerous one to get 
into people’s minds. If the bumblest citi- 
zen may not feel that the public honor and 
the public power is pledged to protect him 
in the enjoyment of his humble rights, we 
must not be surprised to see these humble 
citizens lending their strength, such as it is, 
to drive the wedges that disintegrate 
society. 

It is possible that Judge Haight did not 
mean that bis decision should go as far as 
this. It certainly seems to go to this 
length. What we complain of principally, 
however, is that it is not clear and the 
need of the moment.isa decision to decide 
what it decides. i no 

The law, as we understand it, has already 
decided that the existence of a strike does 
not excuse a company vor a contractor from 

; their obligations. 





performing their oblig ve This fact 

been too t a 
ype here acc ke 8 re evs 
larter part of bis remarks, bints at, rather 





than states reasovs which may be valid to 
sustain a denial of the petition, 
Unfortunately, these reasons will not 
satisfy the public, whose minds have been 
disquieted by what may well seem to them 
a denial of their right and hope to obtain 
redress at the hands of the state. 

In the strained and delicate condition of 
public sentiment on the whgle question of 
railway responsibility, this case was looked 
to as a possible relief. It has signally 
failed. No large principle has been allowed 
to get into it and it has no importauce bat 
that of an important insignificance. 

It stands io striking contrast with the 
recent case of the express companies 
against certain railways at St. Louis. It 
neither affirms nor denies the authority of 
the courts overthe railways, and, after de- 
voting its strength to a number of ques- 
tionable points obscurely taken, lightly 
mentions a number of others, which it has 
been thought from the first would require 
the refusal of the mandamus. 





NOT TO BE DUPLICATED. 


Dovustiess, the comment of Admiral 
Nicholson to an English officer on the 
bombardment of Alexandria by the fleet 
has not only flattered the pride of the 
British heart, but also given amusement, 
from the American flavor of its humor. 
‘““We don't mind adwitting, sir,” said the 
American commander, “ that we could not 
duplicate that lot.” It was thought worth 
cabling to London from Egypt and from 
London to New York. 

Admiral Nicholson was correct. The 
American navy has not the ships vor the 
armament to duplicate such a battering as 
the British naval monsters poured on the 
forts of Alexandria. England expends 
(economically) every year sixty million dol- 
lars on her navy. America expends every 
year (not so economically) about twelve 
million. England builds strong ships in- 
telligently. America has a diminutive 
navy, with not one first-class vessel in it, 
and the Navy Department is openly declared 
in Congress to have been run in the interest 
of jobbing and thieving. The year after 
the war our. pavy cost over a hundred 
‘million dollars, and since 1864 the total 
amount expended on it has been nearly 
five hundred milliov, enough to give us a 
few decent vessels. The expenditure of 
late, however, has been so reduced that it 
is hardly more than sufficient to pay the 
wages of the seamen and officers and build 
one first-class vessel per year. 

But why should we wish to be able to 
duplicate the British low? England is a 
power that needs a strong army and navy. 
It must, as nations go, be prepared to at- 
tack or defend. It is surrounded by possi- 
ble enemies and is liable to constant rebel- 
lions throughout its vast empire. We can 
have no more rebellion; we are exposed to 
no foreign attack. The chanceof a foreign 
war is extremely small. It may come, but 
it is more likely to come if we have a 
strong army and navy, thirsting for occupa- 
tion, than if we have none. 

The best military policy for America, by 
fur, is that which we have adopted—to 
make our army and navy sufficient for 
police purposes, but to keep it quite insuf- 
ficient for war purposes. This will put us 
at some disadvaptnge when a war. begins; 
but the disadvantage will soon be over- 
come. It does not pay to impoverish the 
people through decades of peace so as to be 
ready for a war that does not come. War 
can be prepared fora great dea! cheaper. 
We would have more rather than fewer 
choice young men educated at military 
and naval academies, not necessurily to be 
retained in the puy of the nation, but to be 
returned to the avocations of peace, yet 
ready to be called back to the service of the 
country in time of need. Let us have an 
abundance of men trained so that they can, 
when necessary, be officers. The soldiers, 
the sailors can be had whenever wanted. It 
does vot pay to keep building vessels which 
will be obsolete und uscless ten years 
hence; but let the Navy Department have 
its engineers avd architects, who shall be 
thoroughly acquainted with all the progress 
of vaval construction and shall be pre. 
pared at a day’s notite to give out the plans 
to Wujld’a fleet of armored vessels. With 





our harbors fortified’ ee they might be, vo’ 
foreign power could revage the land in the 
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yenr which it would take to get the new 
vessels in commissions. Our best polfcy is 
economy and recuperation in pence, and 
redouble and tremendous evergy io war. 
Our greatest naval danger is not in the 
present feebleness of our navy; that can be 
endured. Itis in the miserable weakness 
of our commercial marine, Almost no 
ships are built in America and but 
a wiserable number have an Ameri- 
can register. In the miserable con- 
flict of protection and free trade, Congress 
does not care whether we carry our own com- 
merce or whether it sails under the British 
flag. We contend that a man should have 
tiie right to buy a vessel where he can, 
built on whatever shore, and put his coun- 
try's flag over it. Asa mere matter of pre- 
caution in time of war, so that we may then 
have ship carpenters who understand their 
business, we waot to see the laws which 
now stand im the way repea!ed or amended, 
that builders may be able to afford to build 
a ship in Maine or iv Georgia, as well as on 
the Clyde. In peace prepare for war—not 
by keeping army and wavy on a war foot- 
ing, but by the thrift which gives us na- 
tional wealth and credi€é and by educating 
the men who shall be ready to carry op a 
war and hy fostering those arta of peace 
which can be suddenly turoed into arts of 


war. 
———— 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE MARRIAGE 
LAW. . 


Tre Supreme Court of Illinois has had 
occasion recently to explain the law of 
mnarringe, considered in its international re- 
lations. The case before the Court was 
that of the marringe of two aliens in Chi- 
eno, who nt the time were subjects of 
Wirtemberg and whose marriage, when 
contracted, was in violation of the laws of 
that country, though perfectly legal and 
valid in the State of [inois. The parties 
after thelrv marriage returned to Wirtem- 
berg and were there domiciled; and there 
thelr marriage was annulled, becanse, 
though lawful in this country, it was con- 
trary to the laws of that country. 

The question before the court was 
whether this annuljing of ‘the marriage in 
Wiirtemburg, which was operative aod 
effective there, changed the legal status of 
the parties as busband aud wife upon their 
return to this couutry, where they were 
lawfully married. The answer of the 
court was that the dissolution of mar 
riage in W tirtemburg operated in this coun- 
try as well as there, and, hence, that the 
marriage, having been annulled there, was 
also annulled here upon their return to the 
United States, although their strtus as. hus- 
band and wife would have coutinued if 
they had returned without this action of a 
foreign court. 

The Court, in coming to this conclusion, 
recognizes the principle of international 
law that the status which persons have io 
one country, considered relatively to each 
other, follows and goes with them when 
they depart therefrom and acquire a dom- 
icile in another country. A marriage, for 
example, in Illinois, valid under the laws 
of that state, would, according to this prin- 
ciple, be valid everywhere else. This rule; 
however, though general in its operation, is 
not applicable to all marriages. On this 
point the Court remarks: ‘‘ If, for instance, 
such status has been acquiced, as in the 
present case, by a violation of the express 
provisions of the postive law of the state 
in which its recognition is asked, or if it 
be contrary to the genius and spirit of the 
institutions, as a title of nobility would be 
here, or if it isopposed to itssettled policy, 
or to the good order and well being of 
society, or to public morality and decency, 
in all such cases the status would aot and 
should not be recognized by the courts of 
the latter state.” 

The particular marriage under considera- 
tion, though lawful iv Illinois, was, under 
these exceptions, invalidated by the ruling 
of the court in Wirtemburg. The parties 
had no legal status as husband and wife in 
Wrtemburg, because, accordieg to the 
laws of that country their marriege was 
not lawful; and, hence, when they came 
back to this country, they had, no such 
status here, though,they would have had 
it if they:bad remaiped here, or if their 
marriage bad wot, for the reason assigned, 
been annulled by.s foreign court. Such is 








the substance of the ruling of the Supreme 
Court of’ Minois. 

This cuse is only one of many cases that 
goto show the necessity fora general law 
in this country regulating the Whole subject 
of marriuge and divorce, defining the status 
for all the states in the Union and emlody- 
ing the settled principles of iotervational 
Jaw. Such a law can be passed only by 
Congress and Congress an acquire power 
to pass it only by an amendment! to the 
Constitution giving the power. We believe 
that Congress should have thispower. Itis 


‘far more important to the well-being of so- 


ciety than the power to establish ‘‘ uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies.” The 
state governments wilfnot supply # uniform 
system of legislation ia regard te marriage 


and divorce. 





Citorial Motes. 


LarTLe progress hae been made the past 
week in suppressing the Egyptian rebellion, 
either by British arms in Alexandria or Brit- 
ish diplomacy in Constantinople. The British 
army has made no movement of {mportance 
beyond Ramleh, and Arabi is supposed to be 
gathering strength and fortifying his position 
during the delay. The Sultan will mot yield a 
direct answer to the poisted questions of the 
English Government concerning Turkish in- 
tervention, and. it ia clear that the. campaign 
must be fought, by. English trogps alone. 
France is to occupy a strictly neutral position 
with the rest of the European Powers, and the 
Sultan is shrewd in replying to England’s in- 
quiries that the Porte is willing to consider 
the proposition to sevd troops to Alexandria 
when the European Powers concur in support of 
it. We hope that such concurresee will be long 
in coming. We want-Turkey.to have no pre-; 
text for further .claime on Egypt, and, we are 
glad thet the London, Times.is trying to im- 
preas the Gladatone Goverpment witb the fact 
that the Sultan ought to have nothing what- 
ever to do with the future of Egypt, and with 
the consequent fact that England must take 
the responsibility of providing a stable govern- 
ment at Cairo. We want tosee the course of 
events in Egypt so shaped thet this result shalk 
be obtained. British arms will ovesthrow Arabi 
and bis hest,sooner or later, and then Eng; 
land will haye claims ppon the country ;, 
but at this point diplomacy may step in to set- 
tle the future of Egypt—notas England would, 
but as the European Powers would, Russia, at 
the end of a costly and bleody war with Turkey, 
found itself in the hour of victory net master 
of the situation, bat compelled to stand -beek 
aud take what was apportioned to it. Eng- 
land then got more than it wae entitled to, 
Our only fear now isthatintrigue aad jealousy. 
may defeat the best interests of Egypt, 

Waen it was announced that the President 
was inclined to veto the River and Harbor Bill 
we were told that anxious senators and repre- 
sentatives called at the While Hote to urge 
Mr. Arthur not to toterfere with this'remark- 
eble piece of legislative appropriation. We 
call it ‘legislative approptiation,’’ but there is 
no reason, 60 far.as.the honesty and equity of 
the rarious allowances, is concerned, why we 
should not call it public robbery... It is pro. 
posed totake upward of $20,000,000 from the 
National Treasury, on the pretext that our 
harbors and rivers need to be improved. Some 
of them do need to be improved; but 
it often happens that the need is still as great 
as ever after several annual. appropriations 
have been applied, The peeple.see no indica- 
tion of cessation of demands for money for 
Goose Neck Harbor,and Mud Ditch; but they 
begin to understand why. Mych of these 
appropriations goes to bepefit a clase who are 
actiye and influential in congressional elec- 
tions in their respective communities. It is a 
part of the patronage belonging ‘to our sen- 
ators and representatives. The history of the 
appropriations and work-done for 6breqsbury 
River (how meny ever heard.of ,Shrewabury 
River, exeept..in eonhection..with its famous 
oysters ?) given in the New. York Timea, recent; 
ly, shaws. how mych of thig money is squan- 
dered. After about $175,000 bas. beev sunk in 
the mud of this stream, it fs, perhaps, in a 
worse condition than it was originally; but 
not so the politicians who work for the.return 
of the representative of that district. We talk 
of the need of Civil Service reform. The need 
is, unquestionably, a ersing one» but it would 
be well to begin with Cengress.and send, fur 
once,a set of bonest and. efficient men to 
Wasbingion. 





Senator Hoar has reported'a dill from 
the Judiciary Committee. ofthe Senate which 
proposes to add @ve bundsed dollars to, the 
sslary of the judge. of; esgh distrlet court 
of the, Umited, States. .Ip order to. judge of 
the propriety ef this, measure, qbe needs to 
know. the ftp of saleries pow paid. Seetio} 


NDENT. 


= 


aoe eee 
_ the. inf ion on this. as 
follows: 
District judges are entitled to.receive year- 
t 


“ 
‘ly salaries at the following rates, payable 
quarterly rom the Treasury: the sulle of 
ithe district of California five thousand dol- 
‘lars; the judge of the district of Louisiena 
four thousand five hundred dollars; the 
ndges of the District of Massachusetts, the 
bern, Southern, and Esstern. districts of 
New Y. the Eastern and Western districts 
of Pennsylvania, the district of New Jersey, 
the distriet of Maryland, the Southern district 
of Obio, and the Northern. district of Ill!nois, 
four thousand dollars; the judges of all the 
lother districts three thousand five hundred 
‘dollars, No other allowance or payment shall 
be made to them for travel, expenses, or other- 
wise. 


This, upon fits face, is a niggardly and con- 
temptible rate of compensation. There may 
besome honor in holding the offiee, bat the 
‘compensation furnishes no inducement what- 
ever, to a lawyer fit to hold it;to accept the 
‘office. Hecan de much better in practicing 
bis profession. The Government, needs men 
of ability, eminent legal learning, and high 
social standing for this service; and yet its 
pay fite only third and fourth-rate lawyers. 
The only objection to the bfll reported by Sen- 
ator Hoar is that the increase is 100 small. The 
salary ought not to be less than $5,000 any- 
where, and from this poimt it should rise to 
not less than $8,000 In certain districts. In- 
deed, the whole system of salaries for United 
Btates judges needs a thorough revision. 





Tnosez who are looking after the fulfillment 
of prophecy by the actual speedy return of the 
Jews to Palestine must wait a few years longer. 
Solong as the Sultan rules fn Constantinople 
it is not to be expected. that he will consent to 
the establishment of a diseontented and rebel- 
lions Jewish population in the seat.of its 
ancient kingdom. Dr. H. H. Jessup, of Beirut, 
says, in The Vatholic Presbyteriaw, that there is 
no evidence of any increase of Jewish power 
or population in Palestine. Immigrants would 
not be allowed to acquire Jand, unless they 
became bona fide Turkish subjects. The 
Roamanian Jews, even with this condition, 
were forbidden to settle either im Syria or Pal- 
estine. The Jewish model farmin Jaffa is a 
failure Soanecially, and there may be said now 
to be.ne Jews from Aleppo to Hebren engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. Even the established 
German colonies of, Jaffa and Haifa will find it 
difficalt to maintain their existence another 
decade, says Dr, Jessup, under a Turkish 
régime ati@ @ Syrian sky. There is, we ada;% 
though Dr: Jessap does not say 80, ne hope for 
any part of the Turkish Empire, which em- 
braces some of the finest-soil the sun ever 
shone on, until the Moslem. power is over- 
thrown ; and that must.be soon. The present. 
Egyptian trouble is the beginning, it seems to 
us, of the end.. What shall we think of a gov- 
ernment which has beld Asis Minor and Syria 
for five centuries, and has had so little care for 
the futerests of the people that there actually 
is, in all thie region, only one road passable 
for esrrieges from Béirat' to Damascus, and 
that built by the French ? 


A VALUED correspondent writes us asking 
if we were not discrediting the authority of 
Christ when we said that a rite was of so 
little comparative importance that it might 
be discarded ff 1 came In time to minister to 
disunity,. instead of unity, to formalism, 
inetead. of piety. If thisexpression derogates 
in the.least from.our Lord’s authority, we will 
hasten to retract {t ina moment, Our Lord’s 
autbority is paramount in hig@hurch. He is its 
master, he gage it its great principles, its law of 
love and holiness, its precepts of piety toward 
God and discipleship to himself, and good will 
tomen, For thé Church to fail here is infidel- 
ity and treason. He also gave it {ts rites, bap- 
tigm, aud the Lord’s Supper, to continue in the 
Gburch, and so we doubt not they will con- 
tinue: foreyer; for we can see no reuson to 
fear that they will not. elways minister, as they 
do now, after eighteen eenturies, to the spirit- 
uality of the Church, But they are form, the 
servant of the spirit ; not primary, but second- 
ary. Therefore, they form not an essential, but a 
subordinate part of our Lord’s general teach- 
fing. They are not mentioned inthe Sermon on 
the Mount. Paul avoided performing the rite 
of;baptiem., All we said was.that, in the con- 
ceivable but utterly improbable event that the 
rites should no longer minister to edification, 
should tend to formalism, obedience to Christ 
would sooner sacrifice the form than the spirit. 
Hold fast to God; hold fast to Jesus, to his 
teaching and to his spirit. Here let obedience 
attach itself frrevoeably. 





Wes said in our issue of Jure Sth that the 
Sauthero Baptist) Convention bad, without a 
word of: protest, yielded its honored position 


of a wide se of Church and State by 
accepting s subsidy. . Our words were : 

. “ Their_school jn the Indian, Territory re- 
bdtean i Gideal Ginetta’ teas ine "eect 
Nation of . (itis somewhat 
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without a word 








of comment or opposition.” 

Our stat t was quoted by The Southern 
Churchman and then denied by The Religions 
Herald, For proof we refertothe Minutes of 
the Southern Baptist Convention for the cur- 
rent year. The Home Mission secretary in his 
report says: ‘“* The [Home Mission] Board, over 
and above the contributions of friends, have 
secured an annual income ($1,000 royalty for 
printing Kind Words and $8,400 for Levering 
School) of $9,400.’’ The report of the commit- 
tee on Indian missions, as found on p. 28 of 
the Minutes, says, in reference to this school: 
“The Council of the Creek Nation, besides a 
donation of $5,000 toward the bnilding, have 
pledged an anuual stipend of $8,400 for the 
support of the children.”’ The treasurer of 
the Home Mission Board mentions among the 
moneys received for the year: “‘ Amount from 
Creek Council, I. T., appropriation to Lever- 
ing Manual Labor School, $8,400." The 
superintendent of the School is quoted, on p. 
43 of the Minutes, as saying: ‘*The religious 
instruetion of the Schoo] is as thorough and 
uniform as any other lessons, and has been so 
from the first.’’ 





A CORRESPONDENT long residing {n Leipzig 

writes: 

** THe INDEPENDENT of June 29th contains 

an inte: esting letter from Dr. Hurst about the 

the University at Leipzig. If the writer had 

been able to staylonger in that city, he 

would doubtless have avoided some inaccura- 

cies. The first paragraph represents Leipzig 

as having thrown off its rigid confessionalism, 

avd as having drawn strong minds from other 

universities since 1870. The theology of Leip- 

zig is, nevertheless, still rigidly confessional ; 

it has drawn no strong minds from other uni- 

versities since 1867, when Delitzech was called; 

and Delitzsch, Luthardt, and Kabnis, whom the 

aitbor would seem almost inclined to revard 

as very old men, and as “ blessed with fresh 

youth bythe touch of the latest men,”’ are now 

as they were 1867,the rulers and leaders and 

tone-givers. Then a point of manners; the 

third paragraph declares that no speech can 

hold the student after the bell rings, but that 

they are soon “out of the room and the mas- 

ter’s presence.”’ Quite the contrary; the studg 

ents must sit still till the professor ceases to 

apeak and till he leaves the room; if he lec- 

tures ten minutes over the time witboutasking 

permission, they remind bim of it by rapping 

with the feet. The fourth paragraph says tbat 

most of the professors sit while lecturing. 

Quite the contrary; most of them stand. De- 

litzsch is said to be aged and to be declining. 

‘His hair is white and his voice weak.” It is 
true, sixty-nine cannot be called young, but 
there are few men of thirty who doas much 
work inside of seven days as Delitzsch does. 
The hair and voice deceived Dr. Hurst. De- 
litzsch’s hair was white at twenty-eight, and bis 
own children only knew him as white-haired; 

aod the voice is the thin, piping voice which 
the owner never knew how touse. He pat all 
his time on the sense and let the sound take 
care of itself. We do not give a man up at sev- 
enty. Radius, of the medicul faculty, is almost 
eighty-five and has been an ordinary professor 
over forty years; Fleischer, the Arabic scholar, 
is over eighty and has been an ordinary almost 
forty-seven years; and Drobisch, the philoso- 
pher, is almost eighty and bas been an ordinary 
professor almost fifty-six years. How many of 
your readers can look back as far as the 8th of 
December, 1826, when Drobiech reached the 
highest rank in the University? He lectures 
now six hours a week. Delitzsch has eight 
hours of lectures, three hours work with stu- 
dent societies, and private work enough for 
two men, so that we hardly think that he is on 
the decline yet.’’ 

...-A late quarrel in racing circles brings to 
our knowledge a fact which is amusing 
enough. The attemptis making to get a cer- 
tain notorious betting man “ruled off the 
track.’ “I have known,” says one veteran 
turfman, ‘‘men tocome out of prison and hold 
their beads high again; but I never knew a 
map to ameunt to anything afterward who had 
been ruled off thetrack.”” Says a newspaper: 

“Mr. Kelly tried to impress upon Mr. Wal- 
ton the terrible effect of being ‘ruled off’; 
but Mr, Walton failed to be impressed. Mr. 
Kelly said that. amore racing men ‘ruling 
off’ meant disgrace forever. eo who had 
been ‘ruled off’ always went to the dogs. 
They were shunned by all their old associates 
and cases were known where the wife and chil- 
dren of such a man had refused to recognize 
him.”’ 

If their old associates “shunned” them, pos- 
sibly new associates, quite as reputable, might 
be found, if the man wanted them. 

-.+. We fear that. Zhe Iuterior is quite right 
in saying that at this hot time of the year the 
papers are as dry as a hone. 

*« If.one looks through a stack of them for a 
clew oras tion, he might as well seek in 
the middle of the turnpike for a hill of rota- 


toes. They are not only dry, but dusty, and 
most of them are so irascible that one is 





to. speak to them, for fear of 
of fraternal Tove for ile.” 


’ 
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And then it goes on. to tell how eross The Ob- 
server is. The Interior is never dry, and least of 
all now, when it {s full of cold water and 
whisky and the Iowa victory ; but,.really, this 
criticiam of its neighbors is all we can. find, to 
clip from it. 


..We regret very much that Dr. D. G. 
Mathews, the American correspondent of The 
Catholic Presbyterian, should make the follow- 
ing statement in the July number: 


“The first Congregationa) church in San 
Francisco is the representative congiegation of 
the body on the Pacific Coast and has always 
been regarded as one of the most pronoun 
in ite orthodoxy. It has lately obtained a pew 
mivister, and therenpon it issues a new creed, 
in which the historie doctrines of the Trinity, 
origina] sin, the divine decrees, the atonement, 
and. future retribution are all ignored.”’ 

This is not true, as Dr. Mathews wonld learn, 
should he read that creed, 


.- The Advance, after readivg an ill-judged: 
article in The Novth American Review,,.cone 
cludes: 


“We wage no fend withthe pastor of, Ply- 
mouth Church and we are not crying up a crn- 
sade against him. We do not even advise bis 
bretbren and his associates tocast him out, 
but— 

“Up in the mining camps out West, when a 
visitor stays aficr his welcome has departed, 
they have a dialectic ra of giving him a hint: 
‘I hope you don’t think anybody’s a-holdin’ 
you, do you? Weill, they ain’t.'” 






..»-The problem which the Democrata of 
thia state have to solve, in selecting their can- 
didate for governor, is to find a man that will 
be acceptable to the Tildenites and at the 
same time and the support.of John Kelley 
and bis followers, without whose votes he ecan- 
not be elected. We do not well see how the 
Democrats can successfully solve this problem. 
Mr. Kelley, though badly snubbed by his own 
party, is still a power for defeat, if nothing 
else. 


--Can Jews properly use the electric light 
on the Sabbath? That is*a question that has 
been raised in the London Jewish Chronicle, 
That paper thinks it can ; for, though the use 
of the new light may be contrary to the Shrd- 
chan Aruch, the Shulchan Arueh was a modifica- 
tion of the Turim, and that of the Yad Ha- 
chozaka, and that of the Gemara, and that of 
the Mishue, and that of the Tovah Why 
should not it too be modified? Sure enough. 





---- What Andover Seminary may. come to if 
it vitiates the conditions of its trust funds may 
be suggested by the suit brought. by. the heirs 
of Stephen H, Douglas, who ask that she land 
occupied by the University of Chieago may 
be restored to them. It was, they say, given 
to the University on the conditfon that it 
should never be incumbered. Notwithstand- 
ing this condition, it has been hopelessly mort- 
gaged for years. 


.. We much regret to learn that two Amerti- 
can missionaries, representing the Seventh 
Day Adventists, were killed by the mob ia 
Alexandria, while peacefully distributing tracts 
to the.sailors. We trust the Secretary of State 
has been informed , and that it will be remem- 
bered when the account with Egypt is settled. 
Will Uriah Smith, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
please send a full statement to Mr. Freling- 
huysen. 


--The announcement of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary for next year has appeared, 
There will be no Junior Class and no instruction 
for the Middle Class, The only instruction given 
will be to the senior and advanced classes. So 
nearly has the opposition to the Trustees come 
to breaking up the institution. 


..-Ex-President Heyes most be set down | 
among the great farmérs of this country, hav- 
ing in his big Dakota farm this year 265 acres 
of wheat, 275 acres of oata, and ten, acres of 
miscellabeous crops, yielding, according to, 
estimate, some 20,000 bushels of grain. This; 
is farming on.a large scale. 


.-It ie not because of .bis.bravery, that , 
Admiral Nicholson is familiarly ealled ‘“‘ Wer, 
Herse Nicholson’’. by biscronies, but because, , 
whens youngater in the naval academy and. 
undergoing an examination, he was asked what, 
was the meaning ot hors du combat. He replied :, 
* A war horse !”’ 


.... The Watchman.was not eo far out of the 
way in saying that S. T. D. is the Latin of. 
which D. D. is the English. A writerin The 
Churchman says that “‘ Divinitatis Doctor” is no 
Latin, but Latinized French. In Latin it 
would mean Doctor of Divination, or Fortune- 
telling. 


- Among those whose names are given as, 
subseribers to the Darwin memorial are, 
the following American scholars: Presidents 
Woolsey, Eliot, abd Gilman, Francis || eee 
Walker, Asa Gray, Alexander Agassiz, James. 
D. Data, Simon Neweomb, Spencer F. Baird, 
Joseph Le Conte, James, Hall, and Joseph 


-ooThere is » very quaint quality. about ex- 


President Hil’s “ Oratorio withent Musie,” 
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TRHaE INDEPEN DENT, 


nieal nicety of the composition, will please the 
reader. 

-+++‘' There are. mare people) that,.go. to Eu- 
rope the second time thas the frst,” remarked, 
a gentleman, the other day; and he could not 
understand why the company laugbed. 

.... Very glad:are we to.be able to publish 
thecharming sketch by the late Sidney Lanier. 
It shows bis excellent literary quality, which 
shone in prose, as well as in verse. 


-.-eThe Philadelphia Telegraph (Rep.) says: 
“If any man hauls Gown the Independent 
flag, shoot him at the polls.’ 


Publisher's Department. 
SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add —- curing yen 





Cousin 6 ae 
Consumption. It is an oid ana up friend 
always Proves true. 


A CONSPIRACY FRUSTRATED. 


have fram time to 





time loaded our stores with vile cheaply-pre- 
pared cosmetics, w Ly yf 4d - 

which for a time cover feo import ions of the 
ate. ony © — . Lud 1 — Oy - e in- 
trating this. 








Voluntary editorial from the Dubuque (Iowa) Her. 
ald, Dec, 18th, 1873; 


An Excelient Remedy for the Lungs. 
aes we with nostrums and“ cure-alls,” 
all purporting to have been distilled from special 

herb, tree, or mineral, discovered seagate Gahvtae 
PRL ge oth chy Ams ye paar sp ann 
have made princely ap ae eran of patent 
~~ - advertising ; that 
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poe lant poe elon 
. Whitest there are hundreds of remedies before 
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TAXATION OF LEGAL-TENDER 
NOTES. 


A BILL has been introduced into the 
House of Representatives by Congressman 
Marsh, of Illinois, which provides ‘‘ that 
the Treasury notes of the United States 
shall be liable to state taxation on an 
equality with gold and silver coin during 
the time they continue to be redeemable in 
coin by the Treasury and no longer.” The 
serious objection to this bill is that Con- 
gress, if passing it, would authorize the 
states to do what the Supreme Court of the 
United States bas declared that the Consti- 
tution forbids them todo. This Court, in 
McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 400, gnd 
in Weston +. The City Council of Charleston, 
2 Pet. 449, and in other cases, has decided 





that the states cannot, in consistency with 
the Constitutiou, tax any of the agencies or 
means by which the General Government 
exercises its powers. The Constitution 
itself, according tothe Supreme Court, ex- 
cludesall such taxation; and, if it does, then 
plainly Congress cannot authorize what 
the Constitution forbids. 

The states have no power to tax the 
bonds of the United States, whether they 
are forbidden to do so by Congress or not; 
for the simple reason that these bonds are 
ameans by which Congress exercises the 
borrowing power vested in that body by 
the Constitution. If the states could tex 
these bonds atall, it could tax them to any 
extent, and might so tax them: ns practical- 
ly to destroy or, at least, greatly interfere 
with the exercise of the borrowing power 
given to Congress. Hence, according to 
the ruling of the Supreme Court, the states 
canpot tax these bonds at all, either with 
or without the authority of Congress. 
Even Congress itself cannot confer such 
power upon them. 

The same reasoning applies with equal 


force to legal-tender notes. These notes, 


though declared to be lawful money and a 
legal tender in the payment of debts, are, 
nevertheless, obligations of the Govern- 
ment, promises to pay money, issued in 
the exercise of the borrowing power of 
Congress. Chief-Justice Chase, in The 
Bank v. Supervisors, 7 Wall. 26, said: 
“We have already said that these notes 
are obligations. They bind the national 
faith. They are, therefore, strictly securi- 
ties. They secure the payment stipulated 
to the holders by the pledge of the nation- 
al faith, the only ultimate seourity of al! 
national obligations, whatever form they 
may assume.” In this case it was held 
that these notes were pot taxable under 
state authority. They come under the gen- 
eral category of ‘‘ securities of the United 
States,” and for this reason are beyond state 
taxation and beyond the power of Con- 
gress to make them texnable by state laws, 
These notes do not stand, in this respect, 
on the same ground as gold and silver coin. 
Buch cols is not issued in the exercise of the 
borrowing power. It is no obligation of 
the Government and contains no pledge 
for the payment of anything. The fact 
that the Government does the work of coin- 
ing dees not mnke the coin a note oran 
obligation of any kiod. And so the fact 
that the Government redeems a legal-tender 
note in coin does not make the note less a 
note, or less an obligation, or less a means 
of exercising the borrowing power. To 
muke the note taxable so long as it is re- 
deemable in coin and non-taxable when it 
is not thus redeemable is to assume that 
the note is one thing when redeemable 
and a different thing when not redeem- 
able. The truth is that it is the same 


thing, whether redeemed or not, and, be- 
ing issued in the exercise of the borrow- 
ing power of Congress, it is by the Con- 
stitution plwced beyond the possibility of 
taxation uoder state dtthority. This is a 
fatul’ objection to the bill of Mr. Marsh: 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
TD 


USURY BY NATIONAL BANES. 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
(Mr. Justice Matthews stating the opinion 
of the Court) has recently expounded one 
phase of the Revised Statutes in respect to 
the subject of usury by the national banks. 
These Statutes permit the banks to charge 
arate of interest on loans or discounts 
that is lawful according to the laws of 
the state or territory where they are located. 
If no such rate is fixed by law, then they 
may charge interest at the rate of seven 
percent. The violation of this law by any 
national bank forfeits the whole amount of 
the interest and gives the party who has 
paid the usurious interest the right to re- 
cover back twice the amount, provided the 
suit is commenced within two years from 
the time of the usurious transaction (Rev. 
Stat., 5197 and 5198). 


The case before the Court was that of 
The National Bank of Gloversville v. Johnson. 
The Bank had been in the habit of discount- 
ivg commercial paper for Johnson at the 
rate of twelve percent. The transactions 
occurred between November 10th, 1874, and 
February 7th, 1876, tothe amountof $158,- 
008. The whole amouot of interest paid 
op these discounts was $6,564.88, and the 
rate of interest in New York, where the 
Bank was located, being seven per cent., 
the amount paid in excess of that allowed 
by the laws of the state was $2,735.36. 
The interest was knowingly charged and re- 
ceived by the Bank. Johnson, upon the 
basis of these facts, obtained a judgment 
in the court below for $5,470.72, which 
was twice the amount of interest in excess 
of the rate allowed by the laws of New 
York. The Bank then by a writ of error 
carried the case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The doctrine laid down by the Court in 
this case is the following: 


‘*A person who procures the discount by 
a national bank of the promissory notes of 
others, held by him, he indorsing the same, 
atan unlawful rate of interest, may main- 
tain an action to recover back trom the 
bank twice the amount of such interest, 
under the provisions of the United States 
Revised Statutes, sec. 5198, giving the 
right to such an action, notwithstanding 
the transaction would not, under the law 
of the state where the bank is located, be 
usurious if between private persons.” 


The theory of this decision is that, what- 
ever may be the Jaw of the state as between 
private persons in the discount of promis 
sory notes, the law of Congress intends to 
prohibit the discount of such notes by the 
national banks at a higher rate than thelaw- 
ful interest. The law limits the rate on dis- 
counts, as well as on loans, to the rate fixed 
by the law of the state or territory, if there 
be one; and, if there be no such law, then 
the rate is limited to seven per cent. To 
take more than this interest is an act of 
usury and subjects the bank toa suit for 
the recovery of twice the amount taken. 
The decision cf the Supreme Court settles 
the law on this subject. 





TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANE 
SHARES. 


——w 

Tue United States Circuit Court for [n- 
diana, Mr. Justice Harlan delivering the 
opinion, held, in the recent case of The Er- 
ansville National Bank v. Britton (24 ABany 
Law Journal, 887), that the law of Indiana 
which provides for the taxation of nation- 
al bank shares in the hands of their respect- 
ive owners, according to their fair cash or 
selling value, but excludes from tke valua- 
tion of such shares any estimate whatever 
of the shareholder’s debts, while allowing 
the deduction of debts in the assessment 
and taxation of other moneyed capital, is 
inconsistent with section 5,219 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, and, 
therefore, null and void as to the taxation 
of these shares. This section permits these 
shares to be taxed under state authority, 
with the limitation that the tax ‘‘ shall not 
be at a greater rate than is asgessed upon 
other moneyed capital in the bands of indi- 
vidual citizens of such state.” This limita- 
tion, as the Supreme Court of the United 
States held, in the case of The People v. 
Weaver (10 Otto, 589), has reference to the 
evtire process of assessment and prevents, 
as well, an unéqual valuation of bank 
shares Compared Wikh other imonéyed cap 





ital as an unequal rate of percentage 
thereon. 

Mr. Justice Harlan fllustrated the prac- 
tical working of the Indiana law, as follows: 

“Suppose that A, having $10,000 in 
money, owing debts to the amount of 
$6.000, and having no credits, should in- 
vest that money in national bank shares. 
By the state law, as we have seen, he is re- 
quired to pay taxes upon the amount so in- 
vested, without deduction in any form of 
his indebtedness of $6,000. But, if he 
should loan the $10,000 and take a note 
therefor, or if he should buy promissory 
notes with that money, therely becoming 
the owner of credits, be will not be required 
to pay taxes upon the money value of his 
credits, ‘but only upon $4,000, the differ- 
ence between his credits and his indebted- 
ness,” 


Thisillustration sets the point in a clear 
light and shows that, contrary to the inten- 
tion of Congress, the Indiana lew relating 
to the taxution of national bank shares 
discriminates against ‘these shares, as com- 
pared with other moneyed capital. It 
gives the latter a benefit which it denies to 
the former. 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 


THe Suez Cava! is about one bandred 
miles in length, extending from Port Said 
to Suez, having a surfacé width of three 
hundred and twenty-five feet and a width 
of seventy-two feet at the bottom, and a 
water depth of twenty-six feet, with no 
locks, The work of constructing this canal 
was begun iv 1854, under a charter from 
the Viceroy of Egypt, running for ninety- 
nine years, and was completed on the 15th 
of Angust, 1869, consuming a period of 
fifteen years, and connecting the waters of 
the Red and the Mediterranean Seas. The 
Canal was formally opened on the 17th of 
November, 1869. In 1875 the British Gov- 
ernment, through the Rothschilds, pur- 
chased from the Khedive of Egypt 176,602 
of 400,000 shares, paying £4,080,000 for 
these shares. The following tabular state- 
ment shows the traffic which has passed 
through this canal between the years 1870 
and 1881, tuclusive: 


Year. ‘Vesstle. Tonnage. Receipts 
IVD. cocccsccccccees sce 486 435,911 $1,031,865 
1871.. sbotiees SB 761,467 1,798,746 
BID dx tatsivdcraccindt 1,082 (1,489,169 

SA TEER ee 1,178 2,085,078 464 
i csceksessnavansent 1,264 2,423.672 4,971,877 
vnc Scadentatiedlas 1,494 2,940,708 6,777,200 
RELI S 1,457 8,072,107 5,995,000 
EAS 1,668 8,418,049 6,331,860 
Seer 1,508 9,291,535 6,219,646 
on ee ee 1.477 8,286,042 5,987,212 
Wis. btt.cds tdods 2,026 4,344,519 7,968.000 
Ey.“ 2,727 5,794,000 10,254,800 


England furnishes far the larger part of 
the tonnage that passes through this canal. 
In 1881;her emonnt of the tonnage was 
eighty-two per cent. ofthe whole and in 
1880 it .was seventy-Dine percent. ‘‘ De 
Lesseps’s Ditch,” that was once laughed at 
by Englishmen, has proved of the u!most 
value to Great Britain. We suppose that 
at some time (it is difficult to say when) 
the much talked-of Panama Canal will be 
constructed, connecting the two oceans 
and proving a vast commercial benefit to 
the United States, as well as to other nations. 


RM - 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


No sppreciable Change bas oocurred in 
financial matters during the pest week, ex- 
cept that there has been somewhat of an 
exodus of those who could get away from 
the manifold discomforts occasioned by 
the persistency of the thermometer remain- 
ing among the nineties, to secure the con- 


.solation and pleasure afforded by the sea 


side resorts, while those who remained have 
been more intent upon personal comfort 
than business. ‘The quantity of money 
upon the market continues to be abundant 
and borrowers have experienced no diffi- 
culty in having their wants supplied. The 
rate on call was from 2 to5 per cent. on 
pledge of stock collateral and 14 to 24 per 
cent. where Government bonds were offered 
as security. Time loans ranged from 8 to 
6 per cent. and prime mercantile paper sold 
at 44 to 5} per cont., accordibg to dute of 
maturity. . 

U. 8. Bonps—A reaction has been ex- 
perienced in the Government bond market 
this week which bas caused'a decline in 
prices and a weakness iv the whole list. 
4s, coupon, declined 4; do, Tegistered, +; 
44s and extended 5s, each $; and amenped 
6s, > 
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[August 8, 1883, 


The closing quotations were as follows: 


eka. Bid. 4sk’4 
6s,'81,con.at 102 {Currency 1399 = 
5s, B1,con.at 101% 101% Currency 6s,'°96.131 — 
$3. 1901, reg.. .1 114% Currency 66,°97.188 — 
436s. 180). coup.13436 11434 Currency 48,'98.183 — 
48,1007, reg. .... ! Currency 6s,'00.184 — 


ds. 1007. coup... 120M 12034) 

On Tuesday the Treasury began the pay- 
ment of an additional $15,000,000 of called 
bonds and $3,518,159 for interest. 

Quite a laige number of orders have been 
received from various parts of the country 
for the new three-per-cent. bonds. None of 
these orders are to be recognized and the 
Treasury officers in the bond division are 
busily engaged in notifying persons send- 
ing them on to that effect. The Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving is occupied in pre- 
paring the new bonds, but they will! not be 
ready for delivery before August 20th. In 
the meantime, the surrenders of bonds and 
applications forthe three-per-cents. in ex- 
change will be examined and the priority 
of surrender wil] be ascertained. The books 
will not be opened for several days after the 
1st of August, in order that European 
bondholders may be given an equa) chance. 
The work of transfer will, it is thought, 
make a busy Summer and Autumn in the 
bond division. 

Secretary Folger has addressed a letter 
to Postmaster H. 8. Hindekoper, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., of which the following is a 
copy: 

*‘lam in receipt of your letter of the 
28th inst. addressed to the Postmaster- 
Geuern] and by him referred to me, respect- 
ing the receipt and marking on the ist 
prox. of pxckages of United States bonds 
ad«ressed to this office and intended for ex- 
change. Your suggestion that a box be 
prepared for the reception of all packages 
presented at your office at exactly 100’clock 
on the morning of the 1st proximo, said 
packages then to be taken out and marked 
in the manner already provided for, is ap. 
proved. Such packages as are presented 
subsequent to that hour will. of course, be 
marked with the exact time of their re- 
ceipt. 

“Referring to yourioquirv asto whether 
such packages may be mailed and marked 
at branch offices, I have to say that, the sole 
object of the marking being to determine 
the priority of surrender, this department 
will recognize the mark of any officer in 
the postal service. 

“Ithas not, perhaps, been sufficiently 
made known that the bonds may be sent in 
any way preferred by the owners and need 
not be inclosed with the leiter of sur- 
render.” 

The Treasury Department has decided 
that the proviso in section 11 of the “‘ Act 
to enable national banking associations to 
extend their corporate existence and for 
other purposes” will entitle holders of the 
new 8-per-cent. bonds, to be issued in ex- 
change for extended 6s and 5s, to perpetunte 
the original numbers of the new bonds. 
This interpretation of the law is regarded 
as very important, as it will relieve those 
who may secure the low numbers from ap- 
prehension that, in case they should be 
called upon to dispose of their bonds, the 
premium would be wiped out, the rule of 
the Department requiring that the highest 
numbers shall be first subject to call. 

Gop AND SrveR.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $13,093, which, 
with the amounts previously reported, 
makes a total of $2,099,487 siuce the first 
of January. The exports for the same 
periods were $1,720,478 and $40,571,088 
respectively. 

Silver coin was struck at the English 
mint last year to the value of $5,021,615. 
The profit to the government was $469,110. 
Besides this coinage, the mint struck about 
$90,000 worth of bronze pieces. In 1881 
worn coin of the nominal value of $1,000,- 
000 was witlidrawn from circulation. The 
recoinage of the light gold in circulation in 
England, computed at $250,000,000, cannot 
be deferred much longer, in the judgment of 
competent observers. Besides the expenses 
of recoinage, there will be found an actual 
deficit of precious metal of $3,250,000, if 
the process be undertaken. 

Foretcn Excnance.—The market for 
foreign exchange was quiet throughout the 
week, but retained its steadiness. There 
was no change in the posted rates or the 
concessions on actual busivess done. The 
nominal asking quotations were $4.86 for 
60-day bills and $4.89 for demand. Actual 
business was done at concessions ranging 
from } to 1 cent from these figures. 


. Bawe Searvemuxt.—The Cieating-house 
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statement of the condition of the Associated 
Banks for last week shows a loss in specie 
of $8,641,100, a gain in legul tenders of $124,- 
700, an expansion in loans of $2,447,600, 
a decrease in deposits of $8,194,100, and 
av increase in circulation of $30,800. ‘The 
movement for the week results io a loss in 
surplus reserve of $2,717,875, but the 
banks still hold $5,381,025 in excess of 
legal requirements. The following table 
gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Depesit. 
New York. .$10,332,000 $2.047,000 $708,000 $10.503,000 
Manhattan. 8,259,000 789,000 273.000 6,629.000 
Merchants’. 7.728,500 1,063,700 814,100 6,860,000 
Mechanics’. 8.466.100 ¥50 400 1,213,500 8.357.000 
Onion....... 4.471,000 704.800 683.200 3,946,500 
America ¥.611.100 877,400 617.700 6.790.800 
Phenix. .... 8.319.000 029,000 68,500 38.259,000 
CUP corcecns 7.762,006 4,502,600 465,000 10,359,400 
Trad’smen'’s 2,813.00 295,100 76900 1,505.100 
Pultou...... 1,516.400 657.900 129,600 1,415,100 
Chemical... 15,041,500 3.986.000 654.100 16,775,000 
Mer. Exch.. 3,764,000 516.900 892,900 3,469,300 
GallatinNa 4510.100 781.190 176,200 2,838,300 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,646,800 257.300 84.100 1,463,400 
M'chs.&Tra. 964.000 170.000 8,000 980,000 
Greenwich. 1,020,400 21,700 171,300 1,008.200 
Lea. Manuf. 3,107,700 401,600 244500 2.417,700 
Sev'nth W'd 1,027.800 282,000 70.600 1,085,200 
St'teofN.¥. 4.186.200 461.500 165,400 38,462.200 
Amer. Ex... 12,748,000 1,145,000 1,350,000 10,000,000 
Commerce.. 26,021,100 2,626,200 606.700 10,102,000 
Broadway 5.818,000 875.700 187.500 4,407,400 
Mercantile. 6,374,600 879.900 717,500 6,219,400 
Pacific...... 2,087,200 683,700 295,300 2,691,600 
Republic... 5.706.100 422.400 271.900 8,232,000 
Chatham.... 3,256,000 919,100 814.200 8,704,900 
Peopie’s.... 1,493.400 187,600 160,000 1.770.900 
North Am 2,734,000 836.000 177.000 2,680,000 
Hanover 8.518.900 1,068,100 1,044,700 8.496.300 
Irving...... 8.276.500 645.100 861.100 9,256,800 
Metropoli'n 13.769.900 8,633,000 641.000 12,929.000 
Citizens’... 2,003,800 $28,700 229,400 2,182,000 
Nassau..... 2.609.900 129.600 170.600 2.986.500 
Market..... 2.908.600 678.900 98.300 2.540.300 
St. Nicholas 2,484,"00 835.500 100.800 1.875.900 
Shoe & Lea. 8,325,000 635,000 215.000 8,179.0c0 
Corn Exch. 4,867,000 J 

Continenta! 6,262,200 

Oriental.... 2,110.700 Y 

Marine..... 3.420.000 776,000 148.000 8.878.900 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,620.000 5,221,500 664,200 21.506.500 
Pash. .00 ceo. 18,187,400 3,632,100 1,880,700 21.824,100 
Wall St.Nat. 1,545,800 217,800 83,700 1,498.500 
North River 1,383 000 28.000 291.400 1,870.800 
East River.. 1.155.400 79,900 121.600 971,400 
Fourth Na.. 17,5°7,000 8.688.000 982.000 17,820.700 
Cent. Na.... 8.603.000 786,000 1.216.000 8,925,000 
Second Na.. 3.207.000 640,000 810.900 8,789.000 
Niath Na... 6,245,000 1,124,000 694,000 6,509,000 
First Na.... 14.944.000 3,584,700 755.900 16,606,000 
Third Na... 5.782.700 880.600 737,100 6,189,900 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,464,400 127.000 146,500 1,182,100 
Bowery....- 1,819,300 198,000 285,400 1,684,100 
R.Y.Co..... 1,521,900 18.390 607,800 1,901.200 
Ger. Am 2,628,700 $91,700 81,000 2,944,200 
Chase Na... 5,090.600 929,200 471.700 5,605,700 
Fifth Av 1,929,200 842,200 128.400 1,966.6C0 
German Ex. 1,501.400 53,500 145,700 1.659.90¢ 
Germania. 1,450,400 45,100 261.000 1,647,900 
U.S. Nat... 4.716.600 914,100 122,200  4,807,40C 
Lincoln Nat. 1,041,900 168,100 102,500  1,060.500 





Totais.....$332,610,800 60,610,500 24,687,800 $19,669,100 


Ine. Dec. Ino. Deo. 
Comparisons .&2,447,600 $3,641,100 $124,700 $3,194,100 
Cteantage. week ending. July 22d...... $957,687,948 26 


@ July 2vth...... 959,804,326 83 
Balances, week ending July 22d....... 28,516.077 16 
o July 20th...... 26,115,698 76 


The Comptroller of the Currency reports 
that forty-nine national banks have placed 
their affairs in liquidation and organized as 
new institutions, with the same names by 
which they were known prior to the pass- 
age of the act extending the charters of na- 
tional banks, The reorganization of these 
banks make necessary the issue of notes of 
new desigos to them. 


Bank Stocxs.—The closing quotations 
at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 























Bid. Asked. Asked, 
America.......... sg = | - 
American Ex....128 — = 
Commerce 148 — | 95 

rm Ex -172 - =- 
Chemical., 191 — | - 
Central Nat’l...125 — | - 
Goatinental. seone — 118 - 
«ee eOdedebicdsoct -” = — 
Fourth - Nation’ — 120 - 
Fultom........... 1 - - 
German-Am’rn.. 938 — — 
Hanover. ......+. 1 _ 163 
mr’t’s& Trad...2835 — == 
Leather — nl 10 == — 
Manhattan.. — = os 
arine.... ......48 — vion 1 - 
echanics’......150 -— |Uni. States Nat..— 150 
Srock MAarket.—The condition ° of 


speculation on the Stock Exchange during 
the week has been quiie irregular, being 
alternately strong and weak, with a 
gradually decreasing business, and all the 
less active and low-priced stocks higher 
than they have been for some time, and io 
some cases at their highest, while several 
of the more active stocks show an im- 
portant decline. It was evident that the 
public had for the time taken the market 
out of the bands of the brokers, who, having 
sold their holdings, were waiting the re- 
action which would enable them to acquire 
afresh lineat lower figures. All efforts 
proved futile, notwithstanding the various 
rumors set afloat about the lana mouey 
market in the near future, and aléo the 














failure to adjust theclaims of the various 
trunk lives for percentages, to shake the 
confidence of holders. The efforts of those 
who were working for a reaction only had 
the effect of slowing up the “‘tull” move- 
ment which was in control of the market, 
although there are many who claim thata 
reaction of several points will take place 
during the coming week. Nothing so far 
has occurred to disturb unfavorably the 
present or prospective value of any of the 
securities. The number of shares sold were 
2,554,118. The following are the highest, 
lowest, and closing quotations: 
Gigh. Low. Closing 
Sales. est. est. July 29. 


Adams Expresé...........+-. 
American Express.......+... 
Alton and Terre Haute...... 

















Alton and Terre Haute, pf. 700 8 74 ‘8% 
Atch., T. and 8. F 335 8456 04 OAK 
American Diit. Tele.. 1,037 59 56 8 
Boston W. Power (4% 4% 4% 
Boston Air Line. 3 7 8 
B., C. R. and North 80 80) 6= 8 
Cameron Coal. 36% 8554 855 
Canada Southern 65% OBE 68% 
Cedar Falls........ oo 30 26 30 
Central Iowa....... 8056 Wig 8% 
Central Pacific..........+.-.-1J1,816 O77} O8i4 05% 
es ae, eee 15 M% 0% 70% 
C.,C., Gand Ind......0 21,888 981g 89 89 
Ches.and Ohio.......... ooo. 4225 27 2454 25% 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pe... 1450 40 98% 87% 
Ches. and Ohio, 24 pf....... 1,005 2834 87% 27% 
C., C., andl. C....... sovceee 7,818 17 15% 15% 
Chic., B., and Q.......00.00. 6,210 185 184 134% 
Chicago and Alton....... ~ 502 190% 18036 180% 
Chicago and Northw’n..... 16,070 13814 18544 187 
Chicago and Northw'n. pf. 1,490 161 14814 150% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul.... 68,357 192% 11014 120% 
C,, Mil, and St.P.,pf........ 3,720 185)46 183% 184 
Cin.,8.,and Clev..... eooseee 1,700 58% 58 581g 
Clev. and Pitts.......... ooese 18 140 189 189 
Col. and G’ville, pf......... 9200 7 78 76 
Col. Coal.......ceess0e ereceeee 2800 50 48% 49 
Del.. Lack.. and Western... 77.941 140 127% 128 
118% 116 116% 
656 6255 63% 
i % O14 O 
East Tennessee,.......s00.. 11,275 12% 11% 12 
East Tennessee, pf.......... 5,200 208% 20 20 
Evans, and T. H.......00... 500 6 7% 7% 
Green Bay..... aeceeanee cone «=— 40500 18 18% 12% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf.... 9100 9434 08 08% 
Homestake Mining......... 125 «610% 19% 19% 
Houston and Texas.,...... 6600  Q2¢ 48 BRS, 
Milinois Central...... — 3.420 188% 187} 187% 
Ind., BL, and West........ 5,170 4714 4556 46% 
Keokuk and Des M.......... 600 10% 18% 10 
LakeShore......,.:-20+e-0+K15,810 117% LAF 115% 
Lake E. and West........... 16,005 45 30% +42 
La. and Mo. River.......... 800 «-214ECd1Dgs«10% 
Louisville and Nashville...420575 7056 314 755% 
Lou,, N. Alb. &C,.......:-.-- 884 77 oe 
Long Island..........- eevecce 1,800 57 sé OST 
Manhattan .............s00+-. 5835 «68 58% 
Manhattan ist pf.......:... U0 00% 0% 90K 
Manhattan Beach,........... 1,300 23% 22 28K 
hae ogee 18 18 18 
Mar. and Cin. ist pf. .... 4 14 14 
—— and Cin 24 pf. 8 LT ee) 
Memphis and Char. 60 87 o7 
Mil. and L. Shore 555% 58% 55 
Metropolitan....... ons 8444 B44 B46 
Michigan Central........... 10034 96% 90% 
Mobile and Ohio............ . 24 22% 88 
Minn. and St. L........ ose 8495 8534 898% 338; 
Minn, and St. L..pf......... 8910 Tl 69% 69% 
a, Oa 146,310 41% 38% 41% 
Missouri Pacific........-... 41,505 107% 105 105% 
Morris and Besex........... S51 125 124% 125 
Nash., Chat..and St, Louis. 31,600 6634 68% 65 
N. J. Oentral......cesctess-. 65,°% 85% 70% 81% 
N.Y. Comtral....cccacesss.. 81,175 (9636 18596 185% 
N. ¥. and WN. H......ccceeee 170 180 «©6180 Ss «180 
N. ¥. and T.L.Co........«. TBA GOK 454 40% 
N. Y. Elevated.......... ees 100 107 107 107 
N.Y., L. E., and Western. 90,340 4156 40% 405, 
W.Y.,L.E. and W.. pf@d .. 1,765 813% 80 8014 
N. Y,, Ont. and Western... 57,042 31% 28% S801 
N. ¥. C., and St. L........, 34,505 16% 18% 16% 
N. Y. C, and St.L. pf....... 86,820 ee a | 
Nor. and Western.......... 400 2% 1% (19K 
Nor. and Western, pf. 5.725 C2 S54 OK 
Northern Pactfic ... ......101,006 50K 47% 49 
Northern Pacific, pfd., 98,060 90K ~BSIg 80% 
Ohio Soutnern 20 
Obio and Miss,....... 80% 
Ohio and Miss., pf. 108 
Oregon Trans.........+++++ 8786 
Oregon R. and N.......0.5. 14916 
Ohio Central... ......ce«ce00» 82,856 21 184 18% 
Pacific Mail......... seesss- 11,150 4854 4656 4656 
PORETRS. >. ceccoccscece eocce 60 165 165 165 
Phil. and Reading.......... 44,950 68% 61% 62% 
Pitts., Ft. W., andC......... 80 46194 18334 1% 
Puliman Car........ éccqoue OS 189% 129 129 
Peoria, Dec., and E......... 9445 90% 85:4 885% 
Quicksflver............ sevcee 85 12% 11% «12 
Quicksilver, pf-............. 10 [50 OO 5O 
Roch. and Pitts.............. 04.670 844 30% 30% 
Rock Island..... geoveece oes» 4,746 1943q 18814 198% 
Rome, W., and Og.... - 800 40 83 40 
Rich. and Dan........ edéeese 17,750 118% 110% 116% 
63% 66 68 
2644 25 26 
8A 86 86 
| | 
1% «1% «17% 
25 2% B 
: 4855 40% «| 40% 
‘ 6% 58 61% 
St. L. and San F. lst pf..... 12165 100 9% 100 
St. Paul, Mand M.......... 6406 186% 188 182 
St. Paul and Omaha....... 5 50 50% 
St. Paul and Omaha, pf.... 85,119 111 108% HO 
Toledo, Deland B,......... 1000 «619 18 18 
Texas and St. L...... Sereeae $100 Sl 27 80 
Texas and Pacific.......... 207.085 0 4% 64 
Union Pacifie....,.......... 49,500 118 16 116 
U. 8. Bxpress............-- 20 67% 4 ™ 
Wabash, St; L., amd Pac... 51,088 99 387% 37% 
Wab., St. L..and P., pf..... 50,750 604 65% 68 
Wells [Fargo Ex..,...j..... 205 180 130 130 
Western Union Tel-,...;:,.021,450 oe | 
Virginia Midland........... 2241 606 @ . 8016 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Drviwenp.—The -New York National 
Exchange Bank has declared a dividend of 
— and a half per cent., payable August 

st. 5 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calis of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at our 
office in any amount, at market rates, wih as 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


* We receive deposit accounts of parties 
im good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly Coibeses of $1,000 or over, 
No interest om accounts averaging less than 


$1,000, 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attenti ver to orders b am | 
and Telegraph oe — 4 B 4 
= institutions and from investors out oa 

city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~ btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


I88U 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established.................. ---- 1857. 
REAL ESTATE 20Ug87 AND SOLD ON 
PROPERTY RENTED 3% ,*"e4 for 


a it- 
tances made promptly. sei ma 
T AXES and Assessments looked after and 


LO ANS eis Nortenss eae a term of years 


No Risk; “=" Solid 10 per Cent. 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 


A Golden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, fll. 
HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


end other valuables will find 1 advanteges for 
i _gepventens ee teal cn oft os ry by Sees only 


SitE DEPOSIT WULTS 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE 8T. PAUI/S CHURCH. 


PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red wotgr-d beraony J Farms 




















GiLys Bouen Genes, 


—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — New Yorie 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bends and Stecks bought and se!d on com~- 
mission and fall information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand, 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DEL.PHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAG®, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail. 
apee ‘ Now aye having 2 under construction and 
e' 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS couducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


ae Pe ON FINANCIAL REORGAN- 


U' 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
ee whose property is in hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 


™ JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN 0. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Tress, 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a large line of DESIRABLE Railroad 
Bonds on most FAVORABLE terms two buyers and 
investors. 

For full particulars Inquire of 


A.W. BEASLEY &CO., 


98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write to or pen the old Banking 
HOWES &# COMPANY, 
LBs aor ony Ne Owes Biotin 


‘al Stock Commission 


This bi 
busin ith 1 
escltseel as sake Ther ems. pane 
on ay 


+" aii MORTGAGE CO, 























ee! en market 
iomeree ANS © Fils 
forme. Interest onda on day 
: of maturity in aor York, ee pecs 
or 


experience. 
rcular, seterenens “34 imple forme, —~ 


voit INS, tio. c ik 
= ; CH 
TLLET#, LA NEF HART. dnd ony 


JARVIS. Lap ap & oo., 





loaned. Interes 


always collected and remit’ vi 

charge. Over a million r= loaned and nota dol- 
lar lost. Savings magne, extanes, and ae re 
individuals who want o— rend Pr vest- 
mepts write for circusar and full tatormation. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


5-PER-CENT. SINKING FUND BONDS, DUE 
Price, 99% Per Cent. and od era 
FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


31 Nassau Street. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 











New Tong Ma Ne july 20h, = Sue. 
nie at of Three Lay A 
G2"one! Br 7 D. “A - been declared on 
: ca! aslo. onand after 
oak ist, ALT, Cashier. 
Tue Lake SHORE AnD MicnigaN SOUTHERN Rattway 
Co., ane SnoRE Granp CenTrat Depot, t 
New York, June 27th, 1882. 


Ttom any Rave this dn rss ared 8 QUARTERLY 
VIDEND of TW PER CONT. ut pital s' se, 
pS Apw ang on Fuseaey, Mike fest yi) next, 


2 t 8 will o'clock P. m. 
on MONDAY, the THIRD DAY of JULY next, and will 
e Teo! on of . ‘ourth 
August next. E.D. WO jurer. 





Dakota 


United States Covenr- 





ment Contracting Co., 
EE ET Lo a 
. franeporting t over cess = in the 











No. 120 Broapwar, 
New Yorx, July 13th, 1882. 
bere BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
declared a dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., pay 
able to stockholders July 15th. 
DAVID ADEE, Secretary. 


America® Free Insunarce Compa*y, 





OFFICE OF THE 


FARRAGUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 


NO. 346 BROADWAY, 


152 Broapway, 
BRStw Youn, duly 1ith, 1608. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





99 | 
: hanes dihent adopted in 1877, declared Volc 
Connerciat several issues of bouds made for loans to the 


SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


ComprnoLuLerR Knox, in his last report, 
said that the total amouut of’ silver dollars 
coined up to November 1st, 1881, was $100,- 

72,705, of which $66,576,878 was then ip 
the Treasury, although an amount equal to 
$58,838,769 was represented by certificates 
in the hands of the people and iu the banks, 
leaving only $7,737,609 actually belonging 
to the Treasdry. The Silver Law provides 
for the issue of these certificates in sums of 
not less than ten dollars, upon the deposit 
of a like amount of silver dollars with the 
Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, and also provides that the 
coin thus deposited shall be beld in the 
‘Treasury for their redemption on demand. 
The law further provides that these certi- 
ficates shall be receivable for customs, 
taxes, and al) public dues and that, when 
so received, they may be reissued. 

The President, Secretary Folger, and 
Comptroller Knox are agreed in recom- 
mending Congress to suspend, at teast, for 
the present, the further coinage of silver 
dollurs and to stop the issue of any more 
silver certificates. These certificates, as 
Secretary Folger justly observes, ‘ furnish 
a paper currency not payable in gold or its 
equivalent.” Fle adds that this currency 
is ‘‘depreciated from the very nature of 
the basis on which it rests—that is, silver 
coin of a debased value, a8 compared witb 
gold coin.” They represent silver dollars 
in the Treasury, held there for their pay- 
ment, and these dollars, as everybody 
knows, are not commercially the equiva- 
lent of gold dollars, although declared by 
law to be a legal tender for the paymens 
of all debts, public and private, except 
when the contract expressly stipulates 
otherwise, The certificates do pot and 
cannot rise above the commercial level of 
the coin which they represent. There, 
surely, is no lack of paper currency and, 
hence, there is no practical need for the 
issue of silver certificates. 

The receivableness of these certificates 
for customs, taxes, and all public dues, if 
continued with the continued coinage of 
silver dollars, will in the end empty the 
Treasury of its gold and substitute silver 
dollars in its place. These certificates, so 
faras they take the place of gold in the 
payment of customs and taxes, prevent a 
like amount of gold from coming into the 
Treasury avd are in this way virtually re- 
deemed in gold. They are accepted as if 
they were gold. The Government has 
hitherto paid the public debt and all accru- 
ing luterest thereon in gold. It pays out 
gold for the purchase of silver, to be 
coined into silver dollars at the rate of not 
Jess than $2,000,000 per month. This 
process, if continued, will drain the 
Treasury of its gold reserve and com- 
pel it to resort to depreciated silver dollars 
in its payments on the public debt and in 
all ite interest payments. In other words, 
it will bring the country down to the de- 
preciatéd silver standard and siok all our 
paper currency to the same level, We are 
steadily moving toward this point, and, un- 
less Congress, ina lucid interval of common 
sense, shall stop the motion, we shall reach 
the point with the inevitableness of fate. 


wet 





SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENTS. 


THE legislature of this state, by the Act 
of May 17th, 1875, provided by law for the 
investment of moneys deposited with sav- 
ings banks, and, among other provisions ou 
this subject, declared that such moneys 
might be invested ‘‘in the stocks or bonds 
of any state in the Union that has not 
withio ten years previous to making such 
investment by such corporation, defaulted 
in the payment of any part of either princi- 
pal or interest of any debt authorized by 
avy legislature of such state to be con- 
tracted.” 

Mr. Hepburn, the bank superintendent 
of this state, was recently asked by a sav- 
ings bank in the state whether, under this 
provision of law, the bank could lawfully 
invest any of its fundsin the bonds of the 
State of Georgia. The answer ef Mr. Hep- 
burn is iu thenegative, and the reason is so 
well put that we prefer to give it as fel- 
lows, in his own words: 


**The State of Georgia, by constitutional 





state direct, and also void the 
state’s guaranty of the payment of principal 
and interest of several issues of railroad 
bonds. The par value of the bonds, for the 
payment of which the, state declared its 
obligations vyold, exceeded $9,000,000. 
The state alleged as a reason for its 
action that the governor(Guvernor Bafléck, 
and these bonds are generally known as the 
‘Bullock lLonds’) bad issued’ to certain 
roads bonds toa larger. amount than was 
provided for by law; also that he pledgedya 
large amount of these boods without wuthor- 
ity of law. 

* The state did default in the payment 
of over $9,000.000 of its obligations. as 
specified in said subdivision. ‘The only 
question is; Was thedebt repudiated au- 
thorized by the legislature to be contracted? 

‘‘At the time of the issue of certain of 
these bonds, the firm of Evarts, Southmayd 
& Choate, and also ex-Judge “Etnot 
rendered opinious that the bonds were ddly 
issued anda valid obligation of the State 
of Georgia. Upon these Opinions a promi- 
nent banking firm indorsed their nego-} 
tiation in Frankford, Germany. 

“‘T have examined opinions sustainipg 
the regularity and validity of the bonds, by 
Abbott Brothers, and Edmund Randolph 
Robinson, attorneys, of Néw York. I have 
also examined two of the series of honds 
repudiated and the act under which they 
were issued, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that the bonds of the State of Georgia 
fall within the prohibition contained in the 
subdivision above quoted. 

‘*Granting that there was an over issue, 
and that some of the bonds were, after: 
their issue, improperly apphied, it could in 
no wise make void the bonds that wete 
within the authorized issue, or were prop- 
erly applied. 

‘The state, shielding itself behind its 
sovereignty, refused to ullow the validity 
of the bonds to be passed upon. ‘Governor 
Bullock was, however, indicted for the 
crimes alleged to have been committed io 
the issuing of these bonds, was tried by the 
courts of Georgia and acquitted. 

‘*Aato the constructionto be given to 
the expression contained in said tubdivis- 
ion, ‘ within tep years previous to making 
such investment by such corporation,’ I 
am clearly of opinion that the ‘ten yexrs’ 
does not commence to run at the date of the 
commencement of the default, but at, the} 
date of its termination, A state once in| 
default is always iv. default-wntil relieved 
by payment of the defaulted debt. ft a 
the intent of the legislature that the'state 
should have an unclouded Saenote record 
for at least ten years, In order to tefider its 
obligations « proper investment for sayings 
banks. The prohibition,” he adds, 
‘* against investments raised by the default 
in payment of its bonds by the state is not 
relieved by lapse of time, and the bonds of 
the State of Georgia are not an authorized 
investment for savings banks of this state.” 


The State of Georgia, according to this 
showing of the facts, clearly does not come 
withio the provisions of the law regulating 
the investment of savings bank funds. 
That state has placed itself in the list of 
repudiating states; and since it has elosen 
to swindle its creditors, its bonds are not 
deemed good enough for investment -by 
savings banks in this state. Mr. Hepburn’s 
answer would be very good reading for the 
people of Georgia. We commend it to 
their special attention. 





AN INSTRUCTIVE COMPARISON. 


Tue following statement has recently 
been made by the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency : 


‘* From figures recently published ,it ap- 
pears that the expense of closing up the 
affairs of the twenty-two savings banks, 
which have failed in New York City and 
vicinity, and Which, under the laws 6f the 
State of New York were placed in the 
hands of receivers, was, $792,095.48 against 
dividends paid to creditors amounting to 
$4,090,627.52. The expenses,, thier e, 
forméd about sixteen perceht. of the le 
amount collected. Buf the ni n 
years since the establishment of thé national 
banking system seven national banks have 
failed in New York City and Brooklyn, 
with liabilities to depositors amounting ta 
$4,400,256. These banks were placed in the 
hands of receivers by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, under the National Banking Law, 
and are now, with the exception of one, 
finally closed. These banks ‘hive paid 
dividends to depositors, amounting to $4,- 
413,047.72. In some casesinterest was paid, 
In addition to the amount lis, idned 
paid to depositors, $261,123.01 was paid to 
stockholders. The otal kinount to all 
creditors was, therefore, ‘$4,674,170.73, 
The expense of r ps was /- 
001.46, or about eight per cent, of the total 
sum collected. The total loss to depositors 
through the failure of Hattonal ‘banks. ia 
New York City and vicinity. in ninetcen 
years has been less than $90,000.” 


These comparative figures show the great 
excellence of our national systent. 
The supervision Of’ the’ system | By “the 





Comptroller of the Currency is so ‘atuted 
With Various powérs of cdntrol, direction, 
dod cBrtebtiob tha: the faflure of a matfonal 
Baik Isa ‘very rare occurrence. “There 
have been obdly séven such failures 
in this city ‘dnd “its ‘victdity “Yn 
the last nitiéteen “yeats; ‘ahd, ‘while 
the bill Holders lost’ nothing, the” total Toss 
to depositors was léss that'$ 90,000; whith ts 
vastly Jess tlian the loss by the falfure “of 
savings tanks in this city in the same time. 
The expense of recélvérships inthe ‘two 
cldéses of faifutes is largely fn favor of the 
national banks, being, in the latter, only 
about one-lmif of that of the former. The 
country wever before bad such an admir- 
able system of banking as that furnistied 
by the National Banking Law, and it is 
difficult to understand the- hostility of the 
Democtate as a party to this systém. What 
will they substitute for it that is better? 
What other banking system in. the :history | 
of the world evér made so‘grand ‘2 record 
for itself? We regard this system, forced: 
upon the country during the War, as ooe 
of the most beneficient fruits of that 
memorable struggle. 


CONSCIENCE MONEY. 


Ir ts reported in one of the papers of this 
city that a clergyman in Baltimore recently 
delivered to the collector of taxes a sealed 
package, which, om being opened, was 
found to contain $3,899.71 for taxes due to 
the state and city by an unknown: person, 
from 1877 to 1882 inclusive. Ttiis is‘the 
largest amount of conscience money. ever 
sent to the treasurer of the city by any one 
person. It is not intimated that the clergy- 
man himself is the man who had been 
clieating the city and the state; and tad 
finally repented of the wrong, and in this 
way brought forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance. For auglit that appears, ‘he ‘was 
merely the.agent to execute the. will of an- 
other, possibly without knowing the coa- 
teuts’of the pacKage. 

Whoever the man may be.that did the 
wrong, and then repented of it and repatred 
the wrong, we gongrstulate bim ppob the 
repentance and the reparation. The best 
thing One can do is always to do tight; bat, 
if he bas failed to.do so, then the next best 
thing is to correct the wrong:as ‘speedily as 
possible, whatever may be its nuatufe. 
When the wrong consists in cheating, then 
the correction consists in paying the mopey 
which was either withheld or fradulently 
obtained. It is just as wrong to. cheat a 
government as it ts to cheat ‘an fndividual. 
Taxes levied by a government are debts 
due to that government, and the man who 
fradulently evades their payment or lies 
or perjures himself to avoid the levy.per- 
petrates an act of kpavery as really as if 
he should Steal a pocket-book. Having 
done this, he ought to have ne peace of 
mind, and, ff he bas a faithful conscience, he 
will have none, until he has.paid to the gov- 
eroment its dues to the very last dollar. 

The theory is far toocommon among men 
that there is no sin in cheating govern, 
ments, provided it ‘can be doné Without de- 
tection. The Wrong-is ia the ‘cheating. 
whether detected or pot atid whether it con- 
sists in thé Abstraction of. public funds or 
in the evgein of legally levied tax assess: 
ments. strietly honest and upright 
man avoids the cheating in every form, 
and, hence, has. no wrong of which to re- 
pent-and no conscience-rmaoney to pay. 


THE COINAGE PROFIT. 


THe Government, by purchasing silver 
bullion ateits market price and then coin: 
ing it into silver dollars having the nomiua 
value of the same number of, gold dollars 
bas made a profit of some ten millions 'o 
dollars. That fs to say, the Govetnmen 
has gone into the business of manufactur: 
ing silver dollars on its own acount, #nd 
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Tum extreme heat that bas been experi- 
enced throughout the past week has restrict- 
ed. the business of the dry goods market to a 
considerable extent, Although the market 
has been full of buyers, operations bave been 
confined to actual wants and the interest 
io the many novelties of the various depart- 
ments was somewhat dul]. There is avery 
cheerful feeling in the trade, however, and 
it is.predicted that there will be a renewal 
of activity as soon as the weather moder- 
‘atés, Purchasers proceded with much cau- 
tion in all their selections, and all specula- 
‘tive proclivities were dispensed with, 
which would indicate a healthy and legiti- 
mate condition of the trade. The large 
houses having salesmen on the road report 
‘they are receiving a number of good-sized 
erders for both staple and department 
“goods, and that in the event of the success- 
ful gathering of the prospective crops 
there will be « very heavy Fall trade. 

Corron Goops.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket has presented no vew feature of special 
“tnterest. The demand by package buyers 
continues sieady, but moderate, and the 
tone of the market has lost vone of the 
firmness noticed for some time past, all the 
most desisable makes of plain and colored 
cottons, cotton flannels, quilts, grain-bags, 
etc. being ‘stiffly held by manufacturers. 
Fine brown-cottons and the most popular 
‘four-yard sheetings continue in scnnt sup- 
“ply and corporation standard sheetings and 
drills are largely under the control of ex- 
port orders. Stocks of bleached cottons 
and wide sheetings bave been greatly re- 
«duced the-past few weeks, and wide sbeet- 
‘Ings, satteens, denims, ducks, and gruin- 
hags are closely sold up, asa rule. 

Print Clothe have been in fair demand at 
3ic., less } per cent., for 64x64s, and 3}c. bid 
for 56x60s, at which prices there are more 
buyers than sellers. 

Prints,—The demand for prints was not 
as-active this week as heretofore, which 
was attributed to the indisposition occa- 
sioned by the torrid condition of the tem- 
/perature; but a fair business was done in 
ome makes by leading agents. - Choice 
fancies, satteen effects, suitings, etc. are 
dottig well in agents’ lands and the job- 
bing trade is of good proportions for this 
~early stage of the season. Furniture prints 
and ‘cretonnes are more sought for and 
agents report asteady «lemand for robes, 
patch-work, Turkey reds, and indigo blues. 
Prices remain firm. 

Ginghams.—There has been a steady call 
for staple checks avd staple fancies at first 
bands and stocks have undergone a material 
reduction since the present low prices were 
made. 

Dress Goops.—There has been a continu- 
ation of the improved demand lately noticed 
for worsted dress goods, with a fairly satis- 
factory business in both staple and fancy 
makes. ‘There was also a steady call 
for all-wool fabrics, for which some addi- 
tional orders were booked by agents. 

WooLEN Goops.—Imperceptibly the busi- 
ness in woolen fabrics seems to be inereas- 
ing, not withstanding the thermometer indi- 
cates the lack of necessity for their use. 
Agents are well supplied with desirable 
novelties in dress goods, etc. and they 
seem satisfied with the fruits of the manu- 
facturers’ enterprise so far, and rapid sales 
are predicted in the long-looked-for interval 
of cooler Weather. Some very good reorders 
in Worsted céatings are noted. Blankets 
and flanvelsare moving nicely, Repellants 
are Woking up. Worsted wraps in all colors 
are seceiving fair attention; except in the 
Bbést minKes. Satinets are very quiet and 
very satisfactory reassorting orders are re- 
ported. Carpeis in first hands are making 
no positive movement at present, but job- 
bers seem fairly busy and an increased de- 
mand on the agents is expected shortly. 

Hosigny AND UNDERWEAR continue in 
fair but pot regular demand, a little impe- 
tus having been given these goods by the 
afrival of several out-of-town buyers. White 
shirts and draws naturally take the lead, 
but quite a business is doing in scarlet and 
the higher pecs of gray and mixtures. 
Some large but spasmodic orders have been 
givén for fancy hosiery. Geuerally, how- 
ever, they are quiet. Some very creditable 
d sof knit goodsare now opening and 

caine well. 


The statements which appeared in some 
of the daily papers last week, to the effect 
‘that the business of dry good 
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po a a ro the te on is ~ be wound 
up as speedily as possible, as ofigiaally in- 
tended, and that no new organization is to 


be formed. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The demand in the foreign.goods market 
is gradually increasing and there is a stead- 
fast aud general belief that there will be a 
good Fall season. Buyers generally bave 
purchased moderately, although some bave 
exhibited not a little courage in oe 
some specialties. Preparatious for the Fall 
trade are Causing the increase of importa- 
tions usual at this season. During the four 
weeks of the closing month the total entries 
of dry goods at this port were valued at 
$11,370,040, av increase of €2,401'858 over 
the corresponding month last year; while 
in the same period the amount placed on 
the market was $10,459,305, se that stocks 
in bond have been increased by the sum of 
$913,785. The most important enlarge- 
ment occurred in woolen fabrics, of which 
large quantities have been shipped hence 
from British markets. There were also ma- 
terial additions to silk goods importations 
and other textiles are being received more 
freely. The warehouse movement for the 
month was more extensive than a vear ago, 
the entries being considerably ahead of 
withdrawals. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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‘(Wor the Week ending, Friday, July 28th, 1882.) 
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NEW BULTER 





| Btate Creamery. fair to choice...... +024 G26 
‘Btate Dairy, pails and tbs... ......2. . 24 @25 


te Dairy, tlds. inferior,..... - aoe 





eastern. airy. choice to fancy. ia tall (@21 
Western, Factory, fair to choice...... .16° @is 
OHERSE. 
State, Factory, fime,............seeden 11 @ll 
Good to PEE 000 nec ccns coceee qe ctess i F l 
og Mires Oe Pre ee 
Ohio factory, Bok fne,. bd oweeenb d bee ~ Sel 
lat, good to prime.. pcaeatoepeet ges 9 
kimmed creamery.............cse0e. 6@ & 
Full-skimmed factory, new............ 8:@4 
Long Is) N HOGS. 25 @254 
ong Iislaud New Jersey, aud near-by @ 
Btate and Pennavivanis............... 234@24 
Wentern and Canadian............... “22, @x3 
oe ge i -£ S— — @F18 
Woelbsdvcowscededdeccedvs _-— 12 25 
ont... accvnsie (beige sa con — @w40 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 14 @— 16 
ws Chickens, Pbilagelpbia. .— rr a = 
OW]s, JQreep. «ower. eecene-eeeee _ = 
oe rh and Western....... — 15 @— 16 
Pe ee — 14 @— 
VEGETABLES. 
ee EEF — % @$1 
Beets, per 100 bunches ..$1 50 @2 
e,; peri00...... .. 400 6 
Cucumbers, per crate; ow e 
Green Peas, per bag. . «e100 @1 
P enlg ey ht PR Se 300 @38 
Potatods, State Rose; per bbl.... 3 50 @— 
Biring Bean Peerless, per bbl..... 250 @3 
ae per ode | ex geilipe Bbeyips 100 @ It 
12 IFA 04 100 w1 
re OMEST: IC G RRER:S yaylt. 
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Apples, Norfolk, per bbl..... 150.@ 
aaabat Pet ‘+ er ES a @ 
ries,|Antwerp, per cup 
Raspberries, native, ‘ 23a. 
Blackberries, Jerse Fah Re 6@ 
——- ae 1s. 
erries, m’tainu, per 
Wortleberries, Jersey, mee 18 & 1 
Currants, herry, per ib.... .. 6 
Currants, small, perlb........ 8 
Peaches, N.C., fancy, pererate 2 50 8 
— es, N Cc: .) ord., percrate 1060 @ 1 
reen G , per bbl... 5 00 @ 6 
Pree wild goose, per r quart. 12 
‘Watermelons, Ga.. ULE. 
DOMES! DRIED FROL 


Apples, Sliced. aye. 
Beaches, Pooled. 
—— ad 
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MAT TLE MARKET. 
Brer Sires: 


Qity Dressed... ..........05-. —11 @— 4 

Western Dressed.............- — 10 @— ll 
Live Sueer: 

WONG 050 cccgeece socesseee 5@— 5B 
Lrve Lames: 

Fair to prime. .............4.- — 7@— 8 
Lave Caves 

JOrsey PTiMe....sseserseeeees —- 9@- i 

wey we AD chimedenadheedsoeeul — 4@— 
Hoas, D 

Btate, per er 100 ibe. detoece -¢ere 080 % bg 2 — 

Cit er i copednseeeees -_-— 


Live, State, ‘Western: 100 Ibs. . 6 % @e7 % 
a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 








Per ton. 
Boluble Pacific Guano... ....¢— M i 0% 
Listers’ 6 t) : 
. my is'd Bone.32 00 @35 00 
id . 8. Phosphate... 29 00 50 
« Ground Boné.. 81 00 60 
“ Oreseent Bone,... 29 YO 81/00 
‘** Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 00 
** Tobacco Fertflizer.......47 00 00 
“ ~Backwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 ‘00 
Baker's Folge F ertilizer ree 3 $0 
“ abl “ Pa 61 00 
‘+ AA Ammontiated Bupe 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
a compounded to order: 
esteud — bosphate 
(Michi = Carbon Works) 40 00 
~ Homestead Coeses ‘Grower 
, isn n Car Werks) 60: 00 
"Banger Raw Bone 
¢ Soe Car Wee) 45,00 
Matfiel Ferfi)izers (im bots 
than Car-load.....seeeeseeees 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-loed Jots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superpbos- 
at sy 7" 85 00 
‘s ‘five 
eeupbale ait - 25 00 
i foal per 2,000 Ib. rath 36 00 
"te ~. eee ee 00 
* sable ble Marine G 7 ae ou 
oluble ne Guano Benet 
—— Peruv’n ied aie one an 2 
Caine 
(2, 340 Ibs. + undo0edS0edse0nee £2 00 -_ 4 
B ‘ound fine, average...... — — @ 
tw dingalved, bigh aint. F 40,46 8 00 
German Potash 
Plaster, per ton Eh Feces 8 00'd'9 00 
Mariate of Potash (80 Pp. ©.) per 
BOO Wheuied’. . p20 encoedveds> eh Pe 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100]bs. 4 4 0 


i] nn iene vied . 
wae We quote: 6iG5)) conte foe 
for Pearl. io : abet 


“9 
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Chasem, 
ers. 


VANDERBURGH, WELIS &€0., 
10 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets New York 








Pusurance. 
BEN. NOYES COMPANIES. 


Tue receiver of the American Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and of the Ameri- 
cap National Life and Trust Company, of 
New Haven, Mr. Talcott H. Russell, has 
made a report to the Connecticut Insurance 
Department, an advance copy of which 
has been furnished us. He reports $25,- 
226.09 of present cash assets and in- 
vested funds, to which may be added 
the value of the building of the old 
American Life. Mr. Russell wasappointed 
receiver of these companies in November, 
1878. He found no assets whatever and 
couk! not get possession of any books of 
record, He at once commenced suits against 
various stockholders, some twenty-five in 
number, and brought a suit for the build- 
ing, of which he finally obtained pos- 
session. Some of his suits have been de- 
cided and others are still hanging. He has 
received in rents from tbe building $38,- 
014.34, avd paid out for expenses, repairs, 
and debts, $38,848.59, or $829.25 more than 
he bas received. He says, however, that 
the building is now paying something. He 
bas received from his stockholder suits 
$40,752.92, and paid out io expenses of 
litigation, etc. $15,526.88. 

The persistency of Mr. Russell in trying 
to recover something for the defrauded 
policyholders is commendable. He found 
literally nothing, except a chance to bring 
suits. He did this at his own risk and bas 
met with much more success than could 
have been expected. He has hopes of 
se@uring other large sums, and it may be 
possible that quite a dividend will yet be 
paid to the members of the old American 
Mutual. Itiscertain that something will 
be paid them, 


There is a little history in connection 
with these companies which is worth re- 
membering, however unpleasant it may be 
tosome, The American Mutual of New 
Haven was one of the old life companies. 
Having been organized in 1848, it com- 
menced by issuing policies upon low rates 
of premiums, It did quite a large amount 
of business and at one time attained assets 
of nearly a million dollars. To the error 
of low rates of premium in its Jaler years 
it added the error of making Ben Noyes its 
president. Then, indeed, did its troubles 
commence. The American National Life 
and Trust was organized for the spccial 
purpose of assuming the risks of the old 
American Mutual, and this was accomplished 
in 1873. Subsequently the National Life 
of New York was taken into the lot. This 
was a small company of mushroom growth, 
which had itself previously reinsured the 
Nutional Life and Travelers of New York, 
and this company had descended from the 
National Union Life and Limb Company. 
Mr. Noyes had a full grip on this lot of 
stuff which had been stuffed in with the 
Origioal American Mutual. In 1875 another 
shuffle was made. A charter had been 
secured from Congress for the National 
Capitol Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Noyes obtained the charter and pretended 
to reinsure the American National Life and 
ch in this company, 





By this time it had become as bad a mess 
as could be well imagined. The next move 
was of about the same importance to the 
policyholders, but rather unfortunate for 
Mr. Noyes. The New Jersey Mutual Life 
was about to go into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. It was itself composed of its own 
original work and also of five insolvent 
concerns—viz.: the Craftsman’s, Hope, 
World, Wilmington, and Hercules. Mr. 
Noyes came upon the scene, pretended to 
reinsure the whole lot in his National Capi- 
tol, took the assets, and defied the New 
Jersey authorities. But he went one step 
too far. He was arrested and tried for 
fraud, and sent to the New Jersey state- 
prison for eighteen months, which termed 
he duly served out. The New Jersey Mu- 
tual was placed in the hands of a receiver, 
tbe National Capitol was placed in the 
hands of another, and the American Mutual 
and the American National Life and Trust 
in the hands of another. 

This whole history isa sad ove; it forms 
one of the worst records of the life insur- 
ance business; butit isa record that will 
never occur again. It was the result ofa 
series of errors and frauds. There is 
nothing about it which should in the least 
shake the faith in the believer in life in- 
surance. 

The holders of policies in the old Ameri- 
can Mutual orin the American National 
Life aod Trust can rest assured that every- 
thing will be done by Mr. Russell which is 
possible to be done for their interests. 





PRESIDENT GREENE ON LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


Tue president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company,. Mr. Jacob L. 
Greene, has an article in the July number 
of the International Review on the subject 
of ‘‘ The Relation of Life Insurance to the 
Public and of the Public to Life Insur- 
ance.” It will form one of the most valu- 
able contributions to life insurance litera- 
ture. He argues that every life has a value 
in exact proportion to what it produces, 
and that this value belongs to those whom 
it protects avd supports and sh be se- 
cured to them. He then shows that, while 
there is an absolute uncertainty in a single 
life, there is entire certainty in a class of 
lives. Life insurance takes advantage of 
this and enables the man to secure the value 
of his life to his family. This is the rela- 
tion of life insurance to the public. His 
second point is that it is necessary, in con- 
ducting the business, that there should be 
large accumulations in life insurance, Ifa 
young man insures his life. the real cost is 
but little. As he grows older, the cost in- 
creases, and when advanced age comes ob 
it would be almost unbearable. To avoid 
the constantly increasing premium, the life 
insurance companies make a premium 
which shall be an equal annual premium— 
more than the real cost at first and less ip 
advanced years. This is the practice of 
the life insurance companies. It re- 
quires an accumulation of funds from 
the overpayments at first. This ac- 
cumulation of funds Mr. Greene just- 





ly insists is a debt on the part of the: 


companies to the members, a » 6 aes and 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


nothing else, for in time it must be paid 
back to them. Hé then makes the point 
that it is unjust to tax the assets or accu- 
mulations of life insurance companies, he- 


nar 


cause it is merely taxing debts. This is 
the relation of the public to life insurance. 
He closes his article as follows: 


‘To sum up, from the associative point 
of view, the reserve isa partial payment 
of heavy losses while actual Josses are still 
light. A tax on the reserve is, therefore, a 
tax on losses, either increasing by so much 
the amount lost by the community or else 
by so much leaving the loss where it first 
fell, on the stricken family. From a corpor- 
ate point of view, itis a debt, and cannot 
be described otherwise: and as to the cor- 
poration,a tax upon it is a tax upon its 
debt and a seizure of a portion of ‘the 
means of paying tbe debt, 

‘*Mr. Sumper was not wrong when, as 
Congress was hunting for property to help 
bear the war burdens, in 1862, and it was 
proposed to tax life insurance, he said it 
would be a tax on a tax and a barbarism.” 


a 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 


it gives us pleasure to ¢al! attention to the 
fifty-eighth semi-annual statement of the Home 
Insurance Company of this city. 

During its nearly 30 years of existence it has 
successfally weathered such cyclones and 
tempests as those now bistorical of Chicago 
and Boston, besides a host of mere whirlwinds 
and ordinary storms. 

The company to-day is in a most excellent 
condition, its finances carefully administered 
and invested, and its regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. due and payable. 

Its officers are careful, wise, and conservative 
underwriters. 
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Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-one Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its nierité before insuring your life. é 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


€. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies. 


NWIAGARA 


suran Company 
145 5 BROADWAY. Kev ew Yor 








62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1882. 
ASH PAPirAt. ..... epocoecceccooang 0 .¢ rt 
rve for Reinsurance,. 4 
Reserve for all other Mabilities...... 1 oA 1 
Net Surplus... .....sccesccsvccceeccess i. 











Company nani? 735.5 333 


aPECT Ev 
YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 


N 
. AN, President. 


TWENTY -FLES? AND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 








CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


oinent New Y 100 Broad 
Continen 1 | Brookiya, ‘cor, Co Ly ¥ Moni Sta. 
106 Broadway, FE. D. 
Pan ae reinsurance....... $1,458,827 07 
341,657 63 
1,006,000 00 


NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 00 


550,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... , 906, 720 81 1,406,720 st 
Total Cash Acse Jan. tat, 
Seilocavscnns so ha lle $4,207,205 51 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-Presideut. 








SAKUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A SAWYER, 
GEORGE CHitrERD HENRY B. HYDE. 
EY, JNO. L. RIKER 
Wh. ILLIAM BLYCE, 
HENRY c BOWEN NGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
WILLIAM M. V. CHARD A. McCURDY 
THEODORE L. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED. 
WwW. H. CASW JOHN H. EAKLE 
D. Kk. ARNOLD, HENRY FYR 
WM. M RICHARDS, CHARLES H. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. HURLRUT 
SEYMOUR L. HU: . EDWARD MARTIN 
ALEX. E. ORR, BRADISH JOH S<ON 
. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE. 
W.LA JACOB WENDELL, 
JAMES FRASI JNO, F. SLATE 
HIRAM RARN La CE TURNORE. 


CYRUS P.: nena 
o- Ay M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, sro. Agenes D 
CHAS.'H. D Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary« 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Ps? Oe definite. liberal, nonforfeitable 


THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 eafely invested. 

State Agents wanted in some of the best ge. 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town, 
Apply to this Company. 


H. STOKES, President. 
N. 8. STEBBINS, Actuary. 3. L. HALSEY, Seo’y. 





SAFE. 
teen ete 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 
Exeeedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to po! Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
ioe OF ween AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


1 19 BROADWAY. 








FIFTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE HE_CONDITION OF = COMPANT ON THE FIRST DAY . JULY, 1882. 


roe) ) gl 0 OY) SCE en rrr erereery eee Se NS ETRE 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums...-- 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
PVC Sear pleas... .... 0. cere ccccccee ccnccceceneaeencsceseeeesseeeeseeeeesgecs scenes iaiiewa tek SIE Wisin she idiihewesscecnbeupeede neecenes wahniin 


CASH ASSETS.... 


FELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY 





SOPHO EEE EEE SHEESH SEES EEE HEHEHE HEHEH HEHE HEHE HED Cee ene eeeeesteeeeee eee 
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SUM. MMARY 


OF ASSETS 





esesassceeecssese++$B,000,000 00 
1,967,687 00 

"209,459 97 

1,661,572-10 

on Se ese $6,838,719 07 


FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 








il iy Tin seis indsconnnadndcccensceceectocncecetacesnessnaeced. censeuqees $116,215 00 | State and Bonds(market value)..................-.......208 128,500 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth a sé Sorky payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 1,007.450 00 
3,166, 550)...... 0... ccc ce cece cece ceceeececcecceccceeseceseesseenseees 1,363,737 44 Interest daa ina aaa =n" 0 Rpnrchg-ssttensverne conte --m9ys 80.07 7491 
United States Stocks (market value)................ccescereeceseeeeeeees 3,092,750 00 | Premi a lected and im hands of Agents................. oes 82,142 23 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)........ evecedec 931,350 00 Real Esta etn Yay =o o Gp cree ccccesecccncceececees epcectedpewenss 36,499 49 
_ see ee eee een ee eeeee COSCO OOS SEER SEE SESE SHEESH ESE EEE EEE SO SE EEEEEEEEEE PEERS cuicth ae sukccecbecbesdoebeoecseo ae 07 
*t Sec’ A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. H 
We. L) BIGELOW, | aan ~ J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
Saw Yous, July 11th, 1988. 


A Dividend of Five per Cent. has beam declared, payable on demand. 














“NION ODS 
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August 3, 1882,] 
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EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 


* {nvalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance f£ociety invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers May judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he signed when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured 1s 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
ehildren. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by baving a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are noW INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9.915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount-on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
**Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B: HYDE, President 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





UNITED STATES 
Life. Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 
ais bre BeCURITY, BOON CONOMICAL, GAL MANAGEMENT, and and 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Tesued. 
7. H. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 181 ecw N. ¥. 


“ea 


Total Assets, pe 1st, 1882. $2,565,141 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. 1. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t aud Sec’y. 


_ THE CONTINENTAL 
WUT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., 











OF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. S. PARSONS, 

A President. 
ZA. 8. Win 

vice Sesion 
E. k. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON: 











ae -oe--16,210,465 92 
Ddabstiehes ......cccccccscvcccceses 13,574,570 99 
Total Surplus..............--- $2.635,894 93 


BENJ, F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. JANUARY 257TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 8ist December, 1881. 


Premiumson Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1881, to 3ist December, L 


1 
Premteme oo Policies not marked off 
Ist January, 1681 ...........cccecccccesee 1,597,524 47 











Premiums mark from ist Jenuary, 
1881, to Sist ber, 1881. 


Losses paid during the same 
—r epbesccoesoesuBonecs $1,775,882 80 


- $4,110,176 72 


The Company has the following Assets— 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... §8,965,758 00 


db ks and otherwise. 729,500 00 
esl "tetate end Claims due” - yl 


pany, estimated at...........+.+.--..0s 491,148 18 

$ N and Bills Receivable. 1,681,204 
Cash in Bank..........ccccccocccocccscecees 317,765 99 
AMOUME ......ccccccccccsoccccecseccooces $13,165,466 40 





Bix per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

dD. HORACE GRAY. 
UHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

I CURTIS, ADO LEMOYNE, 
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THE POET’S ROSE. 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Tre rose that grew in the garden, 
Bloomed on with no one nigh ; 

It had no careful warden, 
It cheered no loving eye; 

But the roses there in the garden 
Bloomed on, to fade and die. 


Dear love, the perfume drew thee 
Near to that lenely spot ; 

That fragrant life breathed through thee, 
To haste and tarry not ; 

That poet’s spirit drew thee 
From dusty ways and hot. 





And now no roses wither, 
For all are plucked at prime, 
And many hearts come hither 
For roses of his rhyme ; 
They know not how to wither 
In such a happy clime. 


Let roses bloom and perish, 
Let petals strew the gale, 
If thou but one shalt cherish 
And love it without fail; 
Let all the others perish, 
If that may tell its tale, 
-BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


THE O’CONNORS. 
BY ISOBEL H. REID. 


‘*I7’s thrue for ye, Mrs. McGrath. The 
times is tirrible hard, and the Winther’s 
could, and sorra a bit o’ me knows how 
we'll pull through-at all at all. Howiver” 
(continued the woman, as she took the hand 
of a two-year-old child out of a pail of milk, 
in which for the last ten minutes he had 
been quietly paddling)—‘‘ howiver, we have 
all our hilth, glory be to God; and that’s 
sumthbin’.” 

‘‘Yis,” nodded her visitor, assentingly, 
‘‘and they say the small-pox is ravin’ at 
prisent and all sorts of horrible favers. But 
ye live in a foine, healthy neighborhood, and 
yer rint ain’t high—ho—ho—ho!” 

‘It’s right ye are,” laughed Mrs. O’Con- 
nor, in sympathy. ‘The rint don’t break 
our pockets anyhow, tho’ some o’ these 
foine days they may break our backs for 
stayin’ here.” 

“Will, it’s mighty comfortable quarthers 
yeesin. Wid yer stove so hot and com- 
fortable, and yer bed aback o’ the dour, and 
only yer two selves to feed, barrin’ the 
baby, for Mike sure is no expinse now,” 
chuckled Mrs. McGrath, who seemed to be 
well acquainted with family matters. 

‘‘Ye can say that. A foiner bye don’t 
walk the strates of New York. Not that 
he iver walks, be the same token; but is al- 
ways on a skip anda jump like. Would ye 
belave it, Mrs. McGrath? He brought me 
home wan dollar and thirty cints last night, 
and ivery cint of it he giv to me!” 

‘Is the bye home yit?” came in low, gut- 
teral tones from the bed, on which a man 
lay, just half aroused from a drunken 
8] 

e On!” said Mrs. McGrath, in an ae 
getic whisper. 

“‘No, Pat,” answered his wife, cheerily, 
as with one hand she motioned for her vis- 
itor to keep silent. ‘‘ No, not yit. Take 
another snooze till the bye comes. It'll 
aise yer hid.” This last piece of advice was 
needless, as the man had fallen into sleep 
again almost immediately. 

“Shure, did I wake him up wid me flus- 
terin’?” questioned her visitor, anxiously. 

‘‘No, my dear; not at all,” answered Mrs, 
O’Connor, politely. ‘‘His hid is that bad 
at toimes he wakes and goes to slape agin 
just like a cat. Don’t bother. He won't 
hear us now. It’s too bad that he has sich 
hid-aches. id think it must be that he 
wurks too hard.” This with a merry, ge- 
pial chuckle, that showed the sunny Irish 
temper under all hardships. Her visitor 
laughed with her, evidently appreciating 
the point. 

“Will, Mrs. O’Connor, I'll be afther 
goin’, I guiss. The misthress’ll be mad if 
the dinner bees late. Have yer a bit o’ a 
glass ’till I put on me bonnet? Oh! yis, I 
say it. That’lldo. Yis, I think it’s becom- 
in’, tho’ most too light like for a widder 
like meself. Ye don’t think so? Arrah! 
but ye always wur a gay wan. Will, good- 
bye. Come and say me soon.” 

“Good-bye Good luck to ye, Mra 











McGrath,” smiled Mrs. O’Connor, “Same 
to ye,” nodded the woman, as she walked 
away. 

Mary O’Connor stood in the doorway and 
watched her friend until she disappeared 
from sight; but even then she still stood, 
smiling, contented, and happy. 

Where does happiness come from, I won- 
der. Does it come from the depths of a 
kindly heart? Is it found in the bottom of 
a well-filled pocket? Is it the outcome of a 
chastened spirit, or is it the child of the 
philosopher's calm? Is it the fruit of a good 
digestion, or is it the offspring of the Fairy 
Chance? 

Certain it is that most of us have had its 
sweet company for a short time in our lives, 
whatever its source; but to few is it given 
in such overflowing, abundant, rollicking 
measure as to blue-eyed Irish Mary O’Con- 
nor. Married toa lazy, drunken husband, 
with two children, and no means of support 
save the industry of the eldest, one would 
naturally think she would be anxious and 
worried about the future. Notshe. Even 
the patched roof that sheltered her held its 
place on sufferance. It was a marvelous 
mosaic of old boards, knocked together 
roughly and fastened, with native inge- 
nuity, by weight of stones, where nails were 
wanting, and boasting a medley of coloring 
that was unique, if not attractive. It was 
one of those squatter’s cabins once so nu- 
merous in the upper part of New York 
City, but now comparatively rare. A few 
still exist; but they are fast being blown 
down by the breath of the rich man’s wish- 
ing. 

Mary O’Connor’s smiling face lit up still 
more brightly as some one called out, in a 
musical half-brogue: ‘‘Hi! I’m here.” 

¥t was Mike—her boy, her pride, her de 
light. He was a fair specimen of the New 
York street gamin; bright, wide-awake. 
daring, keen, reckless. 

‘* Ketch!” said Mike, tossing her some- 
thing unceremoniously. 

“‘Oah! Mike, where did ye get it?” said his 
mother, gazing admiringly at the cabbage in 
hand. 

‘*T didn’t get it. It leapt out of Dolan’s 
stand into my arrms,” winked Mike, with a 
smile. 

‘*Moy! how quare now!” soliloquized 
Mrs. O'Connor, with mock gravity. ‘But 
ye must be starved, shure, Cushla. Come 
in. I’vea bit o’ a stew that will warrum 
the heart o’ ye.” 

‘*You’re the one,” said Mike, throwing 
his cap inside the door ahead of him. 
** How's dad?” 

“* Aslape, shure. How ilse? But luk at 
that craythur, will ye?” said Mrs. O’Connor, 
making « dash after a black goat that was 
quietly dragging out through the little back 
window something that looked like the re- 
mains of a jacket. 

“Let goa! Let goa! The baste is pos- 
sissed! Oah! but he’s off wid it; the cray- 
thur! Jist wait now! I'll fix ye!” and, catch- 
ing up a broom, she ran out into the open 
lot after him. 

Probably Mr. Billy had seen that broom 
before. Perhaps sad memories of former 
defeats quelled his brave spirit. Whatever 
it was, he yielded. Standing still, with the 
jacket in his mouth, he took the broomstick 
crack over his back very peaceably, and, like 
a philosopher, calmly gave up that for 
which he was unable to contend. 

Mrs. O’Connor stalked back in triumph to 
the cabin. ‘‘It was yer other coat, Mike, 
and the baste wanted to make his dinner 
off it.” 

“Whist, Mom, till I make him,” said 
Mike, excitedly, taking up a stump ofa 
pencil that was on a shelf in the room. 
“Gimme that piece of paper. There 
now! Steady, old boy! Just talk at hima 
bit, Mom, so he’ll listen to yer,” said Mike, 
rapidly sketching. In a few moments there 
was a rough but graphic outline of Billy, 
who was still standing motionless, stolidly 
staring. 

‘*Moy!” said Mrs. O'Connor, with admi- 
ration; ‘‘ but that’s better than a photograff. 
Shure, you’re a genius, Mike, though it’s 
meself that shouldn’t say it. Ye’ll be a 
great man yit,” fondly passing her hand 
over his black curls. ‘‘And some o’ these 
foine days the paple’ll be callin’ ye Michael 
O'Connor, Esquire!” laughed his mother, as 
she dumped out the promised stew into an 
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Mike didn’t pay much attention to this 
prophecy of future greatness, but confined 
all his present energies to the matter in 
hand. 

“‘Didn’ti—get—much—to-day,” he said, 
bolting some hot potatoes by halves. *‘Guiss 
the big swells” (here along drink of milk 
from a tin pail)—‘‘ the big swells didn’t feel 
good to-day. Not one giv me nothin’, so I 
only got sixty” (here some more of the stew 
rapidly disappeared)—‘“‘ sixty cents fur yer.” 

**Oah! that'll do viry will, Mike; viry 
will. Shure, an’ what wud I do without ye, 
Mavourneen? ‘‘Oh! Mike, may the saints 
iver kape ye!” cried his mother, with a sud- 
den burst of feeling. 

‘‘Humph!” said Mike, ‘‘I intend to keep 
meself; and whin I get a big man you shall 
have a fine shawl, Mom, and we'll live 
better’n this, and we'll take little Jack and 
lave him ” (with a nod in the direction of 
his father on the bed)—‘‘lave him to shift 
for hisself.” 

**Oah! he’s not so bad whin he’s hissilf, 
Mike,” said the woman, wistfully. ‘‘ Shure, 
didn't he buy me a set of jewilry wanst that 
cost him six dollars and a half?” This with 
an air of triumph, as something in his favor 
beyond dispute. 

‘*How long was that, Mom?” said Mike, 
his eyes flashing disdainfully. 

** Will, ov coorse,” admitted his mother, 
reluctantly, ‘‘it was some years agoa; but 
still it only shows how he is that warm- 
hearted whin the.drink isn’t in him that—” 

‘‘Gammon!” interrupted Mike. ‘‘ Whinis 
it out of him? Don’t crack him up to me, 
Mom. I know him! And I say, whin I'ma 
man, he shan’t live wid us. That's all!” 

*‘I say, Mom,” continued Mike, as he 
handed her back the empty bowl, ‘‘ a gent 
asked me to-day if I would like to go to 
what he called ‘a night school.’ He saw 
me makin’ some pictur’s onthe sidewalk, for 
the boys, wid a bit of charcoal; and he said, 
if I wanted, he’d put me in a place where 
I'd be learnt how torade and write, and how 
to draw, he called it. Now, I think I’d like 
to try me hand at it, if you say the wurd.” 

‘Will, Mike, answered his mother, du- 
biously, “‘if they'll trate ye dacent, I won't 
say noa. They won't welt ye, will they?” 

“I'd like to see’m,” said the boy, 
doubling up his fists. ‘‘ They wouldn't do it 
but the wanst. But I think it’s a place 
where they mane to treat a feller square so 
long as he don’t kick up no rumpus,” ex- 
plained Mike. ‘‘ And it wud be nice to be 
able to read the papers and know all that 
goes on,” added the boy, his eyes sparkling, 

‘Will, ye can goa and thry it, Mike; and, 
if ye doan’t like it, shure, it’s aisy to git up 
and walk out. I niver lurnt how to rade 
meself; but them that kin say as how there’s 
quare things in books. Moy! how proud I 
wud be to say you take a pin in yer hand! 
Yis, Mike, goa to the place and thry it. 
How quare it wud be to say you radin’ the 
newspaper, jist like a gintleman!” 

And Mrs, O'Connor, with no idea of the. 
unknown land that stretched out beyond the 
simple portals of a, b, c, was unconsciously 
pushing her boy out into a world far, far 
away from her and into which she herself 
could never enter. If she had known, I 
wonder if the mother-love would have been 
great enough for the deed? 

‘*Well, Mom, I'll see him to-morrer, an’ 
tell him that I’ll goa. Hi! how strange it'll 
seem!” said Mike, his blue eyes flashing ex- 
citedly. 

7 * * ca + 

The steamer “‘Lythia,” ina New York dock, 
was about to set sail for Liverpool. A young 
man of twenty-two, with blue eyes, that 
looked fearless“and keen, and a crop of 
bushy black hair, that made him rather 
noticeable, was talking to a woman very 
cheaply dressed and who had a strong Irish 
brogue, and who seemed very loth to part 
with him. 

**Oah! Mike, me darlin’, howiver can I 
let ye goa across the says, and me widout 
ye? Doan’t goa, Cushla. Oao! Mike, it’s 
the light o’ me eyes ye are, and it'll be dark 
night whin ye are gone!” and Mrs. O’Con- 
nor, leaning her hands on the ship's railing, 
looked up at him as if her heart would 
break. 

‘*Mom! dear old Mom!” said the young 
man, bravely, while his tones, save for the 
old familiar ‘‘ Mom,” might never have been 
Mike's. ‘‘Mom, dearest! Don’t break me 
down at the last. You know why I leave 
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you. You know thatI go to perfect my 
art, to complete my study. And some of 
these days I'll come back, you know; and 
then, Mom!” and the lad’s eyes gleamed with 
triumphant foreshadowing and his face 
shone with enthusiasm. 

‘Shure, what more can: yees want to 
know, Mike? I can’t say into it at all at all. 
Ye know how to rade and write jist beu- 
tiful, and I doan’t say the use—” And here 
the mother wistfully eyed her boy, longing 
to clasp him to her heart and carry him 
back to their home. But the boy, though 
hers, indeed, was hers no longer. He had 
reached, through the studying of the past 
ten years, a region of thought utterly above 
and beyond her, and was linked to her only 
by the chains of habit and loving memory. 
But sometimes they are strong ones, and 
often, if the material from which they are 
forged be good enough, last faithful through 
the wear of a life-time. 

**Come, Mom, dear, let me lead you down 
the gang-plank. It is time. We startina 
moment. I’ve left everything in order for 
you—you can’t want; and in three years I'll 
be back to you. Now that father’s dead 
and Jackie so well provided for, you have 
no care but yourself, and of that, Mom, 
dear, take good care. Remember,” said the 
young man, as he tenderly kissed her—‘‘re- 
member you are all I have in the world, 
Mom; and, if you are sick at any time or 
need me, get Mr. Grey, at the college, to 
send me word at once. And, now, Good- 
bye!” . 

‘*Oah! Mavourneen! Oah! Mike, me own 
dear bye! Oah! Cushla! Shure, ye wudn’t 
goa and lave me!” cried his mother, stretch- 
ing out her arms to him with piteous yearn- 
ing. 

One last, convulsive embrace, and then, 
taking her clinging arms from about him, 
Mike gently put her ashore. Fearing to 
trust himself further, he retreated into the 
cabin of the steamer, out of sight. 

Several of the passengers had witnessed 
the farewell between Mike and his mother, 
and one gentleman remarked, carelessly: 
‘*Strange, how in important crises of life 
the lower mind is demonstrative gnd the 
higher one self-contained. I should think 
that parting would have tried that young 
man’s affection and temper considerably.” 

‘I do not think that it did,” answered his 
companion, thoughtfully. 


” * * * * 


Upon the piazza of the Grand Union Ho- 
tel, at Saratoga, was seated a group of ladies. 
They were doing nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, and listlessly looking at the flowing 
stream of humanity at their feet, not even 
seeing that it moved. 

‘Oh! me!” said the youngest, suddenly 
rising to her feet impetuously. ‘‘I shall 
stagnate if I stay here much longer. I’m 
going up-stairs.” 

** What for, Kate?” said one of the others. 

‘*Oh! I don’t know. To get a novel, I 
guess, or my French book. I must do 
something. I can't sit here all day, staring 
like an owl, Nellie.” 

** You wouldn't be as wise as one, if you 
did,” laughed Nellie. ‘‘ Wait. I'll go with 
you. I want to tell you about my latest 
love, anyway. She'll like him, won’t she, 
girls?” smiled Nellie at the rest, as she arose. 

“‘Yes, indeed. He’s just your style, 
Kate,” and ‘‘ He’s awfully smart, they say,” 
and ‘‘Such a fearfully talented man,” 
chimed in the others, regardless of adjec- 
tives. 

“‘Oh! don’t bother me about your last 
love,” said Kate. ‘I’ve seen your latest edi- 
tion many a time, and found it only the old 
story so often that I’m tired of it all. Are 
you coming up with me, Nellie, or not?” 

“Yes, yes, right away; but wait a min- 
ute!” said Nellie, ~~citedly. ‘‘ There he is 
now!” 

“Who?” 

‘‘Mr. O’Connor, of course. The artist, 
the writer, the one I was telling you about. 
There!” impatiently. ‘‘ Can’t you see him?” 

‘*From where I stand, I suppose I can see 
fifty gentlemen; but, really, not having ac- 
quaintance with the one you mention, I'm 
sure I don’t know which you mean,” said 
Kate, coolly. 

‘* Wait a minute!” exclaimed Nellie, leav- 
ing Kate standing alone and going forward 
a step or two. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Hayden, Mr. O’Con- 
nor,” she said, bowing graciously. ‘I want 








to detain you long cnough to introduce you 
to my friend, Miss Kate Barton. Mr. 
O'Connor; Miss Berton. We were speaking 
of you just before you came up,” said 
Nellie. 

“ “Mr. O’Connor bowed, and, ignoring all 
reference to himself, with the easy self-pos- 
session of the man of the world, said, po- 
litely: ‘‘I am pleased to meet Miss Bar- 

Ah! Mike, can this be you? Is this man, 
with gray in his bushy curls and self-con- 
trol in every movement, the impulsive lad, 
the ambitious youth of eleven years ago? 
And yet the years have given you much 
that’s good, Mike. Only you look so dif- 
ferent; that is all. 

But the change in Michael O’Connor was 
a natural and gradual one. Eleven years is 
a long while, and during that time he fin- 
ished his studying, won honors in Paris by 
his paintings, gained a reputation as a writer 
in a standard American magazine, and has 
earned a generous livelihood, spending most 
of it in self-culture and travel. His ready 
Irish mother wit has been his guide where 
he had no other teacher; and his natural tal- 
ent, polished by education, has been the 
key that opened to him all the many doors 
of society. 

His mother has been for the past four 
years home in Ireland, living ina plain but 
comfortable way at Queenstown. Not that 
she loves any the less to be with her boy; 
but that, with a mother’s intuition, she saw 
that her presence was a drawback to him. 
Not that he ever hinted at such a thing, 
Oh! no. He ig faithful and kind to her 
ever. But, with a loving woraan’s device, 
she subtly implanted the idea in his mind 
that she wanted to be home in ‘Ould Ire- 
land,” and concealed the noble deception so 
skillfully that he thought he was only car- 
rying out her wishes when he established 
her there in her little home. 

And now he lives a free, independent, 
luxurious bachelor life in New York, with 
none to restrain and many that praise. 
None ask him of his antecedents, and, with 
that reticence of personal affairs that a man 
thrown into public life assumes in mere self- 
protection, he never speaks of his private 
matters, himself or hismother. He is a cul- 
tivated, self-possessed, polished gentleman, 
with 9 warmth of heart that few suspect 
unde the symmetrical surface. 

‘*Have you time to sit down awhile, Mr. 
O’Connor?” said Nellie, pleasantly. ‘‘If so, 
it would be a charity to us girls here, whoare 
talked out and have nothing to do.” 

“I have found that one always has 
time todo that which is a pleasure,” an- 
swered O'Connor, leading the way toward 
some unoccupied chairs. ‘‘ Miss Barton, 
allow me. There! Now we are comfortable, 
and to be comfortable is to have attained 
two-thirds of the good im this life, you 
know.” ~ 

‘You don’t mean to say that by sitting 
behind this piazza railing you have attained 
two-thirds of your ambition, Mr. O’Connor?” 
asked Kate. 

“Who spoke of ambition?” answered 
O’Connor. 

** Well, to attain one’s desires, then, if that 
suit you better,” said Kate, slightly flushing. 

‘* How do you know I haveany?” quizzed 
O’Contnor. 

**Pshaw!” exclaimed Nellie. ‘‘ Don't you 
two begin to grow wise and metaphysical 
already, or you'll drive me distracted. Mr. 
O’Connor, this girl here,” laying her hand 
caressingly on Kate, ‘‘ knows about half as 
much as you do; so beware!” 

‘* Poor child!” said O’Connor, dreamily. 

‘*Thank you for the compliment, Nellie. 
If I only knew the depths of Mr. O’Connor’s 
knowledge, perhaps I should be better able 
to appreciate it,” said Kate, her brown eyes 
flashing. 

Something in the ring of Kate’s voice, as 
she threw out this girlish defiance, sounded 
sweet to O’Connor. 

He looked at her with some interest, 
noted the color coming and going in her 
face, and, although his own mind answered 
responsive to something in hers, he said, 
coolly: ‘‘ Women make a mistake when they 
refuse to use the weapon of repartee for fear 
of being considered shrewish. It takes del- 
icate fingers to handle delicate weapons, and 
I for one would like to see them assume 
their old prerogative. Years ago, in the 
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to participate in conversation and hold their 
own with the trained wits of the day. It is 
almost a lost art,” he added, musingly. ‘*Oc- 
casionally we see flashes of the old metal. 
I think you have some of it in you, Miss 
Barton,” he said, nodding his head in her 
direction. 


“I am probably related to my Shake- 
sperean namesake, then,” laughed Kate, 
recovering her good-humor, 

“I always did like that hot-tempered 
young woman,” said O’Connor, smiling geni- 
ally. When O’Connor smiled it was a 
reflection of his mother’s own sunshinny 
temperament, lighting up his whole face. It 
rarely failed to make him a friend upon 
whomsoever it beamed, and this instance 
was no exception. Kate felt a sudden, 
sympathetic comradeship with O’Connor, 
which was as new as it was delightful. 
What is this subtle understanding with an- 
other mind, that produces freedom, daring, 
delightful consciousness of success, and 
develops latent power? Witha girl of as 
bright a mind as Kate Barton’s, with a fas- 
tidious sense of how a modest girl should 
act upon her first intercourse with a stranget, 
it was a new experience to suddenly meet 
one who caused her to feel a perfect abandon 
and reckless disregard of consequences. 

“‘Mr. O’Connor,” she said, abruptly, ‘‘I 
always go to the Spring for water at this 
time. Iamsorrytoleaveyou. If you want, 
you can come with me; but I have to go. 
My constitution requires it,” she added, de- 
murely, fastening a bracelet that had come 
undone around her slender wrist. 

Nellie stared in astonishment at this un- 
usual move on the part of sedate Kate and 
awaited O’Connor’s reply. Perhaps it would 
have been in better taste for him to have 
stayed where he was; but Kate was the only 
one of the group that attracted him at all, 
so, with that unconscious predilection for 
present enjoyment that bachelors are apt to 
evince, he decided at once to go with her. 

‘I am at your disposal for the morning, 
Miss Barton. Perhaps some of the other 
ladies would care to accompany us?” 

“Oh! no. Thank you!” ‘‘Much obliged!” 
came from all sides. 

“I don’t know,” said Kate, looking at 
him critically, *‘as I shall want you all the 
morning.” 

‘You'll find me a very obedient servant, 
Miss Kate, and you can dismiss me when 
my time of usefulness is over,” said O’Con- 
nor, coolly, as he put the chairs back again 
in their places. . 

“Very well, sir. Come along, then. Good- 
bye, Nellie. I'll see you this afternoon,” 
said Kate, as she walked away. 

‘“Well!” exclaimed Nellie, as they disap- 
peared from view. ‘For cool, down-riglit im- 
pudence give me your quiet girl when the 
notion takes her. However, I don’t much 
care. I dare say we should have found him 
awfully tiresome if he had stayed here long. 
These artists and literary folks are generally 
dreadfully conceited, and I guess he has his 
share of it,” she added, nodding her head 
sagely. 

Kate and O’Connor went to the Congress 
Spring, and from there started for a walk 
down one of the side streets Suddenly a 
barouche, with two ladies reclining in it and 
with a coachman and footman, in stylish 
livery, seated upon the box, dashed past 
them. 

“That sort of an ornament always makes 
me smile,” said O’Connor, looking after it. 

““Why?” said Kate, wonderingly. ‘‘ You 
don’t disapprove of carriages, surely?” 

“Of course, not. I disapprove of nothing 
useful—or beautiful, either.” 

‘* What did you mean, then, by ‘an orna- 
ment that made you smile’ ?” 

“That footman,” he answered, laconic- 
ally. 

“‘What did he doto arouse your ire?” 
smiled Kate. 

“‘He? Nothing. Only he is of no use 
where he is, and you wouldn’t call him a 
thing of beauty, would you? You see,” 
went on O’Connor, half in jest, half in ear- 
nest, ‘‘it always jars on me to see a good 
thing misplaced. How much better he 
would look, now, carrying the hod.” 

** You are as bad as I am, Mr. O’Connor,” 
laughed Kate; ‘‘ and Mamma gays I am too 
radical to live in a civilized country.” 

‘* Miss Barton,” answered O’Connor, ‘‘you 
are one of the blossoms of a cultivated plant 
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I mean no, compliment,” he said, seeing the 
girl’s face flush rosily; ‘‘it is always so. 
The higher one climbs the simpler becomes 
one’s tastes and the more averse one grows 
to trappings, display, and affectation of 
ary kind. Not that I would underrate 
luxuries—no one loves them more than I; 
but a luxury should add to our well-being, 
either through the senses or the brain. If it 
does neither, it is but so much material wan- 
tonly wasted. I suppose,” went on O'Con- 
nor, dreamily, as if talking to himself, 
“there will come a time when there will be 
a beautiful reason for everything that one 
sees in the homes of the ricb. The poor, of 
course, will have to wait.” 

Kate and O’Connor walked along slowly, 
talking upon all sorts of subjects and mo- 
mentarily becoming better acquainted and 
faster friends. To Mike, the bright, intelli- 
gent, quick-witted, humble young listener 
was a rare thing to meet and a sweet pleas- 
ure. To Kate, impressionable, sincere, 
imaginative, O’Connor’s rounded sentences» 
side-lights of wisdom, and facts of informa- 
tion and experience were so many pleasures 
and delights that won on both her heart and 
mind together. She basked in his presence 
as in the sunshine, and he shone upon her in 
lis warmth as the sun. Months, weeks, 
days, hours, moments made them lovers 
before she thought the word or he had 
spoken it. 

One day in September, when they bad re- 
turned to their respective homes in New 
York, after the Summer season, he called to 
take her out driving. 

They soon were off the rough pavements 
and bowling smoothly over the macademized 
roads in Central Park. : 

‘*How fast your horse flies, Mr. O’Con- 
nor.” 

*‘One of my indulgences,” he answered, 
smiling. ‘‘They are not many, but. their 
quality is good.” 

They drove awhile in silence; then he 
said, quietly: ‘‘ Kate.” The girl started at 
her name. ‘‘ Kate, could you be happy as 
my wife?” 

Her heart throbbed fast and she waited 
for mote. Nothing came. Looking up at 
him, she answered, lightly, though her lip 
trembled: ‘What a curious question, Mr. 
0’Co”or.” 

“Of course, you know I love you,” he 
se*d, quietly still. ‘‘It is no question of my 
joy, but of your happiness. Could you be 
happy as my wife?” Save for the deep 
black that had somehow crept into his blue 
eyes, one would have thought him cold. 

For answer she said, coyly: ‘‘ Yes, if you 
loved me.” 

“If!” said Mike, bis eyes burning fiercely. 
“I can never do anything else! You are 
my ideal of what I used to dream of, but 
never thought to realize. Oh! Kate, Kate, 
Cushla MaCree!” breaking out into his 
mother’s caresses, ‘‘Cushla! Cushla! How 
happy you make me!” 

The rest of the drive was passed in silence, 
until they turned around to come home. 
As they passed near Fifty- ——th Street, the 
crowd of carriages coming out of the Park 
obliged them to wait a moment. 

More to break a silence that was becoming 
too deeply felt than for anything else, Kate 
said, brightly, pointing to a squatter’s cabin 
that stood on the corner: ‘‘See there! Just 
look at that Mother Hubbard! See how that 
pig goes halvings with them!” laughing as a 
small-sized grunter stood in front of the 
doorway. ‘‘ How strange it must be to live 
like that! And yet they seem to be happy!” 

Mike turned pale to the lips, and then 
eyed her critically. Yes, very fair was she 
to look upon, in ber first flush of youth and 


love; very dainty, very sweet. He groaned | 


and set his teeth hard. She looked at him 
in alarm. 

“* What is it? Are you ill?” she cried. 

“No. Iam well. Only I am a coward! 
Kate,” he went on rapidly, ‘you could 
never live in a place like that. Could you? 
And yet—and yet—a place like that was my 
boyhood’s home. I never told you before— 
I never seemed to think—I—” 

“Oh! I know,” interrupted Kate. “You 
told me once that you were born of poor 
Irish parents. That is no news to me.” 

“But a hut like that!” said O’Connor, 
tensely. 

“‘Was—it wasn't just like that—not quite 
80—s0—” whispered Kate, slowly, beginning 
to realize a little of what he was feeling, 


' 


it wud niver come mornin’! 








“Yes, every bit us bad, if not worse!” 
said O'Connor, desperately. 

The girl turned a little pale, looked at him 
a moment, then said, tenderly: ‘‘ Well, you 
do not have to live there now. What mat- 
ter, dear?” 

**Thank God!” said Mike, hoarsely. 

In the following Spring a large wedding 
took place at one of the prominent churches 
in the city, To quote a newspaper item at 
that time: ‘‘The well-known artist and 
writer, Mr. M. O’Connor, was married to- 
day to Miss Kate Barton, only daughter of 
Wm. Barton, Esq., all of this city, The 
presents were numerous and costly. The 
happy couple, after a reception at the house 
of the bride’s father, set sail for Europe. 
They are wished much joy by a large circle 
of admiring friends.” 

On their way over on the steamer, Mike 
told Kate about his mother at Queenstown, 
and how he had written her that he would 
stop off there and that they would make 
her a little visit. He prepared her as well 
as he could for the plain, warm-hearted 
woman she was to meet, but secretly he 
dreaded the meeting betweenthem. Know- 
ing his mother’s good traits himself, he yet 
saw that she was likely to be a great sur- 
prise to Kate. 

At the appointed time they reached their 
port. After they were ashore and Mike 
was seeing after the luggage for a few mo- 
ments, Kate amused herself by looking 
curiously around her. One woman espe- 
cially attracted her notice by a wonderful bon- 
net, resplendent with a cheap kind of arti- 
ficial red roses. The rest of her clothes were 
warm and good, but those red roses nodding 
over the edge of ber bonnet seemed to be 
keeping up a defiant rivalry with her wavy 
auburn hair. 

**A good face,” thought Kate; ‘but how 
I would like to take her bonnet from her.” 

Just then O'Connor came back. With 
one bound the woman Kate had been watch- 
ing sprang toward him. 

‘‘Oah, Mike! me own dear bye! Oah— 
Oah—Cushla! darlin’! Oah! Mike, let me 
say your swate face. Oah! but I thought 
Qah! but I’m 
that glad to say you. Osh! noa! it’s not 
chryin’ Iam. Oah! noa! only—oah! Mike, 
but I can die in pace now and rest aisy in me 
grave.” And Mrs O’Connor sobbed in his 
arms with a perfect abandonment of joy. 

For a moment he forgot Kate in his glad- 
ness at hearing the old familiar voice; then, 
remembering her, he said: ‘‘ Mom, dear, it is 
good to see you again; but Iam not alone 
now. You know I told you I was to be 
married. This is Kate; this is my wife, 
Mom.” 

Brushing the tears away, Mrs. O’Connor 
looked up, started, and, seeing a dainty lady 
standing near and smiling at her, her face 
worked strangely for a moment, then, drop- 
ping a courtesy, she said, respectfully: 
‘* How are you, ma’am?” 

Angry at fate that permitted his mother to 
show such unconscious homage toward his 
wife, O’Connor was about to speak, when 
suddenly Kate, holding out her arms toward 
her, said, longingly: ‘‘Can’t you love mea 
little, too?” 

Over Mrs: O'Connor's face came a look 
like a burst of sunshine; then, catching the 
two hands held out to her and kissing 
them eagerly, she put her arms around the 
girl, pressed her head on Ler bosom, and 
whispered: ‘‘There, there, ma vourneen! 
Ye are worthy of aven my bye!” 

Wew Yorx City. 





Tue origin of the word “Hoosier” is now 
discussed by the Indiana papers, but Dr. Aaron 
Wood, the oldest Methodist clergyman in that 
state, appears to have settled it by an incident 
he relates to the Michigan City Dispatch, as 
follows: ‘* A learned foreigner by the name of 
Leminouski, formerly a soldier under Napoleon, 
during the years intervening between 1823 and 
1830 lectured extensively on the wars of Europe 
to the pioneers of this state. In his discourses 
the valor of the Hussars was conspicuous, but 
his accent was not English and he pronounced 
that body hoosiers. During the excavation of 
the canal at the falls of the Ohio, through Ken- 
tucky, a young man from Washington County, 
Ind.,on the grounds one day, fought and 
whipped three Kentuckians. Highly elated at 
the conclusion, amid a torrent of backwoods 
profanity, he exclaimed: ‘I’m a hoosier,’ from 
Leminouski’s pronunciation of Hussar. From 

|that day to the present the term has been ap- 
plied to all citizens of Indiana.” 
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BY AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 


I wap the nicest picture book, 
Aunt Fanny gave it to me. 

The dogs and horses in it look, 
Somehow, as if they knew me. 


It’s full of pictures, too, and rhymes, 
And interesting stories 

About the Revolution times 
And how they fought the Tories. 


It tells you how they build a ship, 
And cannon for defending, 

And not a word you want to skip, 
From preface to the ending. 


It tells about the Arctic seas, 
And icebergs like a steeple, 

And all about the Japanese 
And other curious people. 


The story that I liked the best 
Was of the English bowmen, 

Whose arrows pierced the lordliest crest 
And slew their foreign foemen. 


I took the book to bed with me, 
*Most any one would do so. 

I liked it best of all, you see, 
Except my Rob’son Crusoe. 


One day I asked a friend to dine, 
A boy who dresses neatly ; 

I showed to him this book of mine. 
We looked it through completely. 


He said he liked it very much, 
The pictures all were jolly. 

He said he meant to ask just such 
A book from Uncle Holley. 


Then said, if I would like to lend 
My book, he’d like to borrow. 

Reluctantly I asked : ‘* You’ll send 
My book again to-morrow ?” 


“ 71] bring it back to-morrow noon,”’ 
And I was sure he meant it. 
He did not come. I found out soon 
That he had gone and lent it. 


He kept the book for many a week, 
I had to do without it. 

At last, Adolphus said he’d speak 
To Regent Smith gbout it. 


The book returned to me this morn, 
Buf oh ! how he had solled it! 

The leaves were Ioose, the cover worn, 
He had completely spoiled it. 


Bow strange he could so careless be ; 
I wish that I had known it. 

It gives no pleasure now to me, 
I am ashamed to own it. 


Poor, tattered thing! My own dear book! 
I loved you through and through, 
But now you’ve such a wretched look 
T’'ll hide you from my view. 
New York«K City. 





THE ART CLUB'S PICNIC. 





BY GRACE HAMILTON. 


Tue art club wanted to’ have a picnic. 
They were tired of their painting lessons and 
wanted to rest from them through the long, 
hot, Summer days, and the best ending, in 
the minds of the young artists, was to give 
a picnic. 

There were five members of this art club, 
little girls, all under twelve, and they met in 
turn at their different homes one afternoon 
a& week, each carrying her ‘‘ Kate Green- 


colors. 

They were all patient, industrious little 
girls, and their mammas were quite proud 
that they never wavered in their devotion to 
the club nor were willing to miss a single 
meeting. Their names were Edith, Bessie, 
Alida, Gertie, and Grace, and were as loyal 
little friends as could be one to another. 

There was much planning and mysterious. 
talk for days among the club as to the day 
they should have the picnic, where they 
should have it, and whom should they ask? 

** Would the boys behave if they were in- 
vited?” was the fearful question to be de- 
cided. P 

But the plans were finally made, and then 
came the talk with their mammas. Alida 
was made happy with the promise of ice- 
cream and sandwiches. Cake, jam, and 
buns were to be furnished by the others. 

The busy little brains could not rest long 
enough to sleep much the last few nights 
and perplexing fears of rain even filled their 
dreams. , 

But Friday came, at last, and by ten in 





. 
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WHAT A PITY. of children waiting to make the start for the 


picnic ground. 

The brothers and the mothers had been 
invited, and, though the boys ridiculed 
** girl’s affairs,” still, one by one, they joined 
the throng and were most willing in carrying 
the baskets. 

There was still great mystery about the 
spot where they were to go and many ques- 
tions were asked about it; but the girls an- 
swered, invariably: ‘‘ You will know when 
we get there.” 

So there was a long walk overa dusty 
road, until the leaders turned into a wood- 
lot, and then through: the woods, over and 
under fences, until they had almost retraced 
their steps homeward. 

When they did stop, it was in a beautiful, 
shady field, with high forest trees waving 
their tall heads all above them. There were 
pretty wild flowers, too, to be picked, and a 
spring of cold, clear water running on one 
side, emptying into a tiny brook, that gave 
the boys unending fun whenever they tired 
of the quicter games of the girls and wanted 
to do some shouting and springing from one 
bank to the other, 

The boys busied themselves with the 
water, while the girls packed away the bas- 
kets behind the trees and spread rugs down 
on a slope that seemed just built for their 
mammas to rest on. : 

There were all kinds of games played— 
“Drop the Handkerchief,” ‘‘Fox and 
Geese,” etc. Only the little boys would al- 
ways forget their parts and tax the patience 
of the older children. 

At last, one of the big boys hastily climbed 
a tree and swung himself off on the 
branches, until shouts of ‘‘ Look at Guitean!” 
made him drop suddenly to the ground. 
Then two peaceful looking cows from afar 
off, startled by the unusual noise in their 
quiet haunts, came slowly toward the chil- 
dren, and had to be driven away over and 
over again. 

Finally, it was thought to be lunch-time; 
that is, part of the children were hungry, 
and part wanted to waic so as to have some- 
thing still to look forward to. 

The question was, however, put to a vote, 
by those wanting lunch.going to the right of 
the mothers, who only interfered when ap- 
pealed to, and those who wanted to wait 
standing upon the left. There stood the row 
of anxious faces looking at the judges until 
the decree came: ‘‘ You had better prepare 
your table.” 

There were no doubts after that, for the 
girls all started for the baskets, and the boys 
all went to the spring, for the drinking 
water. 

It took some moments to prepare the 
feast, and then the guests were all invited to 
come and admire. 

First was the nice white cloth spread on 
the grass, on the center of which were some 
large pink-and-white paper flowers, and 
smaller flowers on each corner of the cloth; 
the cakes and buns and all the other 
tempting articles were laid on leaves and 
small folded napkins. The ice-cream was 
on one side and was to be served from the 
tin cans it came in. Oh! what appetites 
those children had, and what jolly little 
faces looked up from the plates, as they 
talked and laughed and kept on talking and 
laughing. 

The poor cows stood off, waiting patiently 
for the ‘‘ second table ” and their turn; but, 
in despair of the end coming, or, if the end 
came, of having anything left, one of the 
cows walked slowly up to a nice new dish- 
cloth and slowly proceeded to swallow it. 
No one dared to try and take it from the 
cow, but watched her most anxiously. 

“The cow will choke!” shrieked one 
child. 

“If she does, Iam afraid she will go mad 
and come and hook us,” said another. But 
the strangest thing of all is to come, for, 
after the cow had stood still for a few mo- 
ments, slowly, very slowly came one end of 
the dish-cloth from her mouth, until it all 
dropped out again. Then the boys pro- 
ceeded to chase the cow away with sticks 
and stones, and, picking up the cloth, found 
it to be nearly as good as ever. While the 
children were occupied watching the cow, 
the youngest boy of the party had quietly 
tipped out the remainder of the ice-cream 
from the cans, and was stepping init and 
spreading it over the grass. So now the 
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fault with, but he took all the reproof with 
a smiling face and a good-naturad: ‘‘ Why, 
I think it is fun.” 

Presently one by one of the now tired 
children threw themselves down on the 
grass and commenced to tell stories. 

The most wonderful and impossible ad- 
ventures they told of and their childish 
ideas of the horrible were amusing enough 
to the grown people, who were listening. 

They told one story together—that is, one 
commenced, and, after talking a moment, 
suddenly stopped, and the next child had to 
take up the tale and go on with it, until she, 
in turn, left it for another, and so on. 

Then one of the ladies said she must tell 
them all about a picnic she went to when 
agirl. She commenced as follows: 

*“*T had a cousin almost my own age, and, 
as children, we were inseparable. Our names 
were alike—we were each ‘Mary ’—and all 
our days through the long Summer, when 
we had no school to go to, we passed to- 
gether. We used toregret that night sent 
us each to our own home and that we 
would have to wait for another morning 
before we could be together again. Our 
dolls we dressed alike, and our plans for 
how we should act when we were young 
ladies were always the same. 

**One hot day, I shall always remember, 
we had been thinking of making an early 
start some morning and go ‘miles away,’ 
and have a pitnic just by ourselves, and the 
hot day struck us as being the very one for 
carrying out our plan. We had kind, indulg- 
ent mothers, and they put us up each a 
nice little basket of lunch and gave many 
injunctions that we were not to go too far 
and that we must be back beforedark. We 
started. The sun was hot and there were 
but few trees on the road we had chosen, 
so our hopes for a long walk soon began to 
fade. We had scarcely gone a quarter of a 
mile when a big shady tree in the center of 
a field attracted our attention. 

***Let us have our picnic there,’ said I, 
pointing to the large tree, and, without any 
discussion, we climbed the stone wall and 
soon reached the spot. Wesat down, looked 
about, and remembered we had brought no 
dolls, no sewing, no books, and there was 
nothing to do in this great, empty pasture— 
no brook to paddle in, no flowers to gather. 
In despair, our eyes fell upon our baskets. 
It was the very thing! We would have some 
lunch. So we ate as much as we could of 
the nice biscuits and cake; but we were so 
thirsty we soon had to stop. 

“We thought of the shady grounds at 
home and how much cooler it seemed there 
than here, and one of us said: ‘Let us go 
back again.” We would never acknowledge 
after that day which was the first one who 
made the suggestion; but we were both 
equally glad to leave. So, wrapping up the 
remains of our lunch in a piece of paper 
and leaving it under our tree, hoping some 
hungry person would find it, in the inno- 
cence of our childish hearts, not realizing 
that it might be weeks before anyone went 
to that spot, we left the place and went 
home, and were rather mortified to find we 
had been absent a little less than an hour. 
But our mothers were wise women, and, 
seeing our chagrined looks, did not bother 
us with many questions.” 

While the story was being told the clouds 
were gathering in an ominous manner and 
looked so threatening, when the end came, 
it was decided to be best to start for home. 
The baskets and rugs were gathered up with 
rather less alacrity than when starting in 
the morning, but, with the art-club in ad- 
vance, the road was soon reached and the 
homes arrived at. The happy day was 
ended. 





GENERAL WALLACE, American minister at 
Constantinople, in a recent private letter thus 
describes a wonderful exhibition of horseman- 
ship which he witnessed. “I was invited by 
the Sultan to go with him and witness a drill of 
his household gy The old Eleventh could 
beat his infantry, but the performance of his 
Circassian cavalry was something extraordinary. 
As a sample: four companies, magnificently 
mounted, were in line. A bugle-call, and the 
right company dashed through to the front, full 
speed. Another call, there was a beautiful feat. 

h man reached out with his right hand 
caught the rein close to the eis ard, and 
threw his horse flat on his left side, dismountin 
as it went down. Then, on the ground, behin 
the horse, he began firing as a skirmisher. A 
third call, the een rose up with their 
horses, and retreated at full speed, reformin 
as they went. As I had never even heard o! 
such s thing, you can imagine my astonish- 
ment.” 





“HOW MOSES SAVED THE STORE.” 


BY GENE H. UNDERWOOD. 





I wonper if you will laugh when you 
hear that this Moses whom I want to tell 
you about had four legs and a tail. Yet he 
had whiskers, too, and very proud of them 
he was, if you may judge from the way in 
which he carefully performed his toilet 
every day, stroking them with his velvet 
paws. There! now have let out the secret, 
and you know that Moses wasacat. Well, 
so he was—a great, beautiful Maltese cat, 
who once did such a wonderful thing that I 
want to tell you about him. 

He belonged to Mr. Brown, who hada 
large drug-store on C Street in those 
days, and this kind-hearted man told me 
that some years before, when he went down 
to his store one morning—a cold, windy, 
March morning it was—what should he see 
shivering on the doorstep but a poor little 
gray kitten, who cried piteously at sight of 
Mr. Brown and looked so frightened and 
starved that his heart was touched, and, 
taking Kitty in, the good man fed him with 
a pint of milk from the nearest milk-cart. 
Ah! how Kitty enjoyed that milk! And 
then how he licked Mr. Brown’s hand with 
his little rough tongue, just as if he had 
been a dog. 

So Mr. Brown resolved to keep the home- 
less kitten, saying: ‘‘ At least, he can learn 
to keep the rats away from the store. Now, 
what shall we call him?” And the clerk 
said: **‘ Call him Moses; he looks so meek.” 
So Moses he became from that day. 





At first it seemed a large name for a very 
small cat, but by and by Mose (for so he was 
soon nicknamed) began to get bigger. The 
clerk said that he grew like Jack’s bean- 
stalk, allin one night; but I must say I have 
doubts about that, and I can’t help thinking 
that the pint of milk every day and the rats 
and mice that Mose ate had something to do 
with his size. What a big, handsome fellow 
he was when I first made his acquaintance! 
Nearly three feet long from his nose to the 
tip of his tail, and his fur was as soft and 
thick as any wild animal's. Then I wish I 
could tell you all the cunning things Mose 
learned todo. He would fetch and carry 
like a dog; sit gravely down on one side of 
the scales, to be weighed, then rise up and 
examine the figures, as if his turning the 
scale at twenty-five pounds were a matter of 
deep concern to him, as perhaps it was. 

Mr. Brown would say: ‘‘ Charge! Mose, 
charge!” And instantly Mose would drop 
flat upon the ground, with his head between 
his paws and every muscle quivering with 
intense excitement. Then ‘‘ Jump!” said 
Mr. Brown; and with one leap, quick as a 
flash, Mose would stand upon Mr. Brown’s 
shoulder, waving his tail triumphantly in 
the air. 

‘‘Hanging” was one of Mose’s favorite 
accomplishments. Mr. Brown would say 
‘‘Come, Mose, I want you to hang now”; 
and instantly Moses ascended a chair, made 
a leap, as if to spring over the back, and, 
coming down directly across his middle, 
would stay there perfectly motionless. The 
first time I saw this feat I thought the poor 
animal had made a mistake, and could not 
get down from what looked like a painful 
position, as he hung over the back of the 
chair like a dead rat. But, as I hastened 
forward to help him get down, Mr. Brown 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Be careful! Don’t touch him! 
Mose would bite you if you were to lay a 
finger on him now. Generally the best- 
natured cat in the world, he will bear no in- 
terference when he is performing.” 

After this, you may be sure I left Moses 
entirely alone, and felt that he could take 
care of himself during the rest of his inter- 
esting antics. 

“Go on,” said I to Mr. Brown. 
to see all he can do.” 

So Mr. Brown produced a raw oyster from 
a pail in a back room, and said: ‘‘ Mose, do 
you want this?” I believe Moses’s mouth 
really watered. Certainly his eyes glistened 
as he narrowly watched his master, and he 
waved his great tail to and fro. 

‘He is passionately fond of raw oysters,” 
said Mr. Brown. ‘‘ Now watch him.” 


“IT want 


Then, laying the tempting morsel on the 
floor, very close to Moses’s nose, he said, sol- 
emnly: ‘‘ Mose, that isa Presbyterian oys- 
ter.” The great gray cat laid his ears back 
upon his head in an instant, as if he were 
morally offended, and, drawing back, he 





raised one dainty paw and pushed the oyster 
from him. 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Brown, in a conver- 
sational tone. ‘‘I was not aware of your 
very strict ideas on this subject, Moses. 
Well, sir, it isa Methodist oyster.” Again 
the grave refusal and the solemn shake of 
the head, while Mose eagerly watches his 
master’s face. 

‘How very particular you are to-day, my 
friend. I’m afraid you'll go hungry, if you 
are not careful. That oyster (very slowly 
and deliberately) is a Baptist oyster.” Still 
Moses sorrowfully, but persistently refuses 
to be led away from his own belief. ‘“Well, 
well, sir, you will undoubtedly go to bed 
hungry on account of your strange ideas, 
But you shall have one more chance. The 
oyster, Mose, is an Hpiscopal oyster.” 

If you could have seen him spring upon 
it and, with a hungry, satisfied little growl, 
devour it at a mouthful, and then walk off 
with the dignified air of one who knows he 
has resisted temptation and been rewarded! 

““You see,” said his master, ‘‘that Mose 
is a good Episcopalian.” (It is not necessary 
to say that Mr. Brown is, too.) 

And now I come to the really wonderful 
part of Moses’s story, and the one I wanted 
to tell you of particularly. 

A large share of every morning Mose 
spent in the cellar of the drug-store, where 
the straw and paper from the old packing 
cases made a magnificent nest for rats, and 
many was the big brown fellow that this 
ambitious cat dragged up the cellar-stairs 
and triumphantly laid at his master’s feet. 
One morning, Mr. Brown was very busy, in- 
deed, making out»bills and adding up long 
columns of figures, when he heard a loud 
rattling and scraping at the cellar-door. 

‘* Will,” said he to the clerk, ‘‘ just open 
that door (won’t you?) and let Mose out. 
He must have a rat he wants to show us.” 
And Mr. Brown went on with his work. 

So Will opened the door, and out flew 
Mose, so fast that he looked like a gray 
streak as he darted across the reom, jumped 
upon Mr. Brown’s desk, and, catching that 
astonished gentleman’s coat-sleeve in his 
sharp little teeth, began pulling his arm from 
the big ledger, where it rested. 

‘What in the world possesses the cat!” 
exclaimed Mr. Brown, really frightened. 
**I believe he’s gone mad!” 

But Mose was evidently not mad, only 
very determined and pulled harder and 
harder. Suddenly Will sprang up in great 
excitement: ‘‘I helieve, sir, he wants you to 
go down cellar! I’ve heard of such things 
as dogs—quick /” With which very clear 
remark Will dashed into the cellar, with Mr. 
Brown after him, and Mose, evidently satis- 
fied, at their heels. And what do you think 
they found? Up from one corner, where lay 
scattered bits of old paper and straw, curled 
a thin little wreath of smoke and tiny red 
flames were creeping, creeping from under- 
neath. Yes, Mose had discovered the fire and 
Mose had saved the store! The little creeping 
flame was very easily put out; but in less 
than another hour it would have been past 
all control. Mr. Brown was perfectly beside 
himself over Moses’s quick wit. 

‘** You great, magnificent old fellow!” he 
fairly shouted, as he heid his -pet on his 
arms. ‘‘ You are better than half the people 
in the world, because you’ve not only got 
brains, but you know enough to use ’em, too. 
You shall wear a silver collar and dine on 
oysters every day in the week, you splendid 
old boy!” 

And I don’t know but Mr. Brown kept 
his promise exactly. At any rate, Mose 
lived to be an old, old cat—some people say 
nearly twenty years old; and, though henever 
had a chance to get ahead of the ‘‘ Hook and 
Ladder Co.” again, yet he kept on learning 
and performing a great many curious tricks, 
to the delight of all his friends. 


But, at last, he feeble and weak, and 
I have heard that he had a little rheumatism, 
too; and he just lay down by the stove one 
day, and, when Mr. Brown called him to 
come and get his oysters, he did not stir, 
but waved his tail gently to and fro on the 
floor. And then, when Mr. Brown went to 
him, he laid his big, soft head in his master’s 
hand, and, looking lovingly into his face, 
died 


I know you will not wonder when I tell 
. Brown had him buried under a 


marks spot, on which is written: 
“* MOSES.’ 
2 P otiet be could” 
Oswnac, Oswreo Co., B. ¥. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communtoations for this department should be a@ 
Gressed “ Puszies,” Tax Inperexpent, New York.) 





BURIED OCCUPATIONS. 


1. I suppose that I am not very scientific in 
musica! matters, forthe andante movements do 
not please me nearly as well as the allegro. 
Certainly, I am not in the love of high art when 
I prefer Sullivan to Wagner. 

2. It is curious how every boy’s ail ordinarily 
comes to the front in course of conversation 
upon the universal ailments of mankind. 

8. Speaking of horses, I think that Mr. 
Brown’s stud entirely eclipses every turn-out at 
Newport. 

4. Yes, it is so understood generally; and 
yet, mark me, it will not be long before they 
are sold. I, erudite in the extreme, as you 
know, in all such worldly causes and effects, 
prophecy that young gentleman’s downfall 
from extravagance. 

5. We are to have peaches and pears and 
grapes in the coming season ; but cherries and 
strawberries are going by and in our gain of 
some delicious fruit we lose others. 

6. We should all strive to have the rule of 
our lives as a well-defined line, thoroughly 
plumb. A kernel of weight from inward evil 
should not be allowed to move it from the true 
perpendicular. 

7. It seems to be hard for the author of a 
book to have his work pulled to pieces; but to 
give this pain I find no critic loth. I err, per- 
haps, in saying not one critic minds the pain he 
gives; yet it appears to be a universal law of 
the class to cut without remorse. 

8. There are some would-be sainfs who sigh 
at terrestrial things as if they tempted to the for- 
getfulness of Heaven. But it chiefly matters 
which one makes the first in his life. 

9. Because it is that in man which he loves 
best that makes the man. If he loves earthly 
things better than heavenly, he is an earthly 
man ; but it is not the outside things that force 
him to be earthly. It is his own bad love of 
them within. 

10. The dwellings that are built of cheap 
bricks and cheap lumber are dear in the end, 
for repairs are costly. 

11. “Let us have some fun, boys. Let us 
rig old Smith’s cow with his horse’s new har- 
ness and fasten her into the buggy, so that 
when the old Dr. comes out in a hurry he will 
be in an awful way.” 

12. “* You don’t catch me joining you, Tom 
Waters ; for perhaps some poor, sick creature 
will be waiting for his physic. I anhoyed a Dr. 
once, and, as I didn’t know he was going to our 
house, my poor mother had to suffer.” 

M. B. H. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIO, 
Bees 
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. To confound. 

. Part of a flower. 
Deprived of life. 
Rusts. 

. A musical composition, 
. Angling. 

. To lay up. 

. To have confidence in, 
. To unite. 

10. Rejected. 

11. An immense number. 
12. A kind of pencil. 
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NAUSEA 
OPTION 
RACBI 
THRILL 
HALLOO 
CANDOR 
ACACIA 
RUSTIC 
OSTRICH 
LINNET 
IMPAIR 
WEGRO 
47°30 TF 


COMPOUND PUZZLE. 
Cross-wonp.—Seaside, 
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“August 8, 1882.) 
Selections. 


A TRACT FOR THE TIME. 


“Itis to establish a children’s branch of 
the or the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 
—Weekly Paper. 


Ax elderly lady bad had her boots blackt, 
And gave to the blacker a nice little tract ; 
The following gives a résumé exact 

Of what may be found in this excellent tract. 


Speak gently to the herring, and kindly to the 
calf ; 


Be blightsome with the bunny, at barnacles 
don’t laugh ; 
Give nuts unto the monkey, and buns unto the 


ar ; 
Ne’er hint at currant jelly, if you chance to 
meet a hare; 
Don't tantalize the tortoise, nor sacrifice the 


sloat ; 
Don't persecute the parrot, nor grumble at the 


goat; 
But give the stranded jelly-fish a shove into 
the sea; 
Be —_ kind to animals, wherever you may 
e. 


Be _—~ with lobsters, and ever kind to 
crabs ; 

And be not disrespectful to cuttle-fish or dabs; 

Chase not the Cochin China, chaff not the ox 


obese, 

And babble not of featber-beds in company 
with geese; 

Be tender with the tadpole, and let the limpit 
thrive; 


Be merciful to mussels, don’t skin your eels 
alive ; 
When talking to a turtle, don’t mention cali- 


pee 5 
Be always kind to animals, wherever you may 
be. 


Oh! make not game of sparrows, nor faces at 
the ram ; 

And ne’er allude to mint-sauce when calling on 
a lamb. 

Don’t beard the thoughtful oyster, don’t dare 
the cod to crimp, 

And worry not the winkle or scarify the 
shrimp. 

Tread lightly on the turning worm, don’t 
bruise the butterfly ; 

Don’t ridicule the wry-neck, nor sneer at 
salmon fry; 

Ob ! ne’er delight to make dogs fight, nor ban- 
tams disagree ; 

Be always kind to animals, wherever you may 


Be patient with black beetles, be courteous to 
cals 

And be not harsh with baddocks, nor rigorous 
with rats; 

Give welcome unto wopses and comfort to the 

ee. 

And be ‘not bard upon the snail, let blue- 
bottles go free. 

Be lively with the cricket, be merry with the 
grig, 

And never quote from Bacon in the presence 


of a pig. 
Don’t contradict the moocow, nor argue with 


the gee; 
Be always kind to animals, wherevér you may 
be. —Punch, 





PRECIOUS CORAL. 


ALTHOUGH coral is one of the most abun- 
dant substances in Nature, entire islands 
and enormous reefs in tropical seas being 
wholly composed of it, the particular 
variety known as red coral, which is the 
ouly one having aby commercial value, is 
comparatively rare and is almost entirely 
confined to the Mediterranean Sea. It 
there occurs in reefs generally a few miles 
from the shore, aud at depths varying from 
a few fathoms to over a hundred. The 
chief coral fisheries are those off the coasts 
of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Algeria. 
Highly productive beds were formerly 
worked off Torre del Greco, near Naples, 
the consequence being that nearly all the 
inhabitants of the place were engaged 
either in the fishery itself or in the manu- 
facture of coral ornaments on shore. Those 
beds are now al! but exhausted and ‘he 
fishermen pursue their calling chiefly on 
the coasts of Sicily and Algeria. They re- 
turn with their precious freight, however, 
to Torre del Greco, which still continues 
the chief center of the cural trade, although 
Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles are also 
important seats of the manufacture. Few 
years pass without the discovery on some 
part of the Italian coast of anew bed of this 
valuable material, causing a rush to the 
spot and a rapid exhaustion of the coral. 
Such ugly rushes, requiring sometimes the 
dispatch of an Italian man-of-war to keep 
order among the fishing fleet, will probably 
be less frequent in future, owing to the new 
fisheries law, which secures to the discoverer 
of a coral bank the exclusive right to 
fish upon it fortwo years. The occa- 
sional richness of those submarine “finds” 
may be gathered from the faet that 600 
boats, which were sent to a newly-discov- 
ered reef off the coast of Sicily, in the year 
1880, took from it, in the course of a few 
months, not less than 8,000 tons of coral, 
valued at several million pounds sterling. 
The fishery off the North African coast is 
under the control of the French Govern- 
ment, and foreign craft have to pay heavy 
dues for the right of fishing, in spite of 
which, however, the boats and their crews 
chiefly hafl from Torre del Greco. To pre- 
vent the exhaustion of this important 
French fishery, the reefs are divided into 
ten portions, ten years being the time which 
the coral is supposed to take in order to 
reach its full growth; and, as only one of 
these divisiors is allowed to be fished an. 
ually, provision is thus made for an un. 
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interrupted coral harvest. The larger 
vessels engaged in this pursuit are usual- 
ly about, 14 tous and employ a dozen 
bands, the smaller being from 3 to 4 tous 
with a crew of five or six. They are said 
to work night and day, half of the crew re- 
lieving the other half every six hours, and 
to continue at the fishing from March till 
October, faring during this time chiefly on 
maccaroni and biscuits. As the result of 
their labors, the large boats usually succeed 
in fishing up from 650 to 850 lbs. of coral 
and smaller craft from 350 to 500 Ibs. The 
coral is usually found attached to rocks, 
being, according to Professor Giglioli in a 
recent letter to Nature, never found in mud 
or in muddy waters, but growing mostly on 
a regular coral rock, formed of different 
species of madrepores. In some places, 
however, it is found attached to shells and 
other murine objects. It gives out branches 
in all directions and attains a bight of 
about one foot, with a thickness usually of 
less than aninch, The apparatus employed 
in fishing for coral is exceedingly primitive 
and only moderately effective. A frame, 
consisting of two bars of wood or iron, 
about fifteen feet in length, placed one 
across the other and weighted iv the mid- 
dle with a large stone, is hung with abund- 
ant tangles of hemp, and with nets, one of 
which is usually attached to each of the 
four extremities of this+-like dredge. This 
is let down, by means of a thick rope, on 
the submarine coral-bed, and is dragged 
backward and forward, until the branches 
of coral are fairly entangled in the tow and 
nettiag. The rope is then attached to a 
windlass, and the dredge (not without 
much labor) is brought to the surface. 
Precious coral varies considerably in color 
from a deep crimson red toa delicate rose 
pink. It is also occasionally found mar- 
bled white and red, while both black and 
white varieties occur. The deep red variety 
was formerly most esteemed in Europe; 
now, however, the delicate pink, especially 
if the color be uniform throughout, is more 
highly valued. The finest pink coral is 
said to be worth from £80 to £120 per 
ounce, while ordinary red coral in small 
pieces is worth only £2 per ounce and the 
fragments used for children’s necklaces 
only 5s. The value of precious coral, how- 
ever, depends largely on size, as well 
as color, and pieces of unusual thickness 
bring high prices, evea when of a bad color. 
What is known as Japanese coral and 
which seems to differ from the Mediterrn- 
neap form chiefly in the much greater size 
to which it grows has been lately intro- 
duced into the market. A piece said to 
have been lately dredged in Japanese waters 
was stated to have measured 15 inches in 
diameter and 5 feetin length. The ‘‘ Chal- 
lenger” expedition foun 
species in their dredgings off the Japauese 
coast, nor did any of the staff ever hear of 
its occurrence from the Japanese them- 
selves. Professor Moseley is, therefore, in 
clined to doubt whether this gigantic form 
of precious coral is really an inhabitant of 
the waters from which it is alleged to have 
been taken, Although the coral of com- 
merce is thus for the most part obtained 
from the Mediterranean, it is not altogether 
confined tothatinland sea, The ‘‘Challeng- 
er” expedition found a coral fishery in full 
operation off the coast of one of the Cape 
erde Islands, employing seven or eight 
boats and 100 men constantly. A rich coral 
reef has also lately been discovered be- 
tween the Bermuda Islands and Nova 8co- 
tia, for which the fishers of Torre del Greco 
were said to be fitting out vessels much 
larger than any they had bithertoemployed. 
‘There is no means of ascertaining accurate- 
ly the vajue of the coral fisheries; but a 
few years ago the Algerian fishery alone 
employed 311 vessels, manned by 38,150 
men, and yielded raw coral valued at £113, - 
000. The yield of the Sicilian fishery, in 
which during the last year no fewer than 
800 boats were engaged, must have been 
considerably larger.—Scotsman. 


THE NEW OIL REGION. 
THE TRUE aes, A — Paes “MYSTERY” 





THREE months ago this latest oil town 
was a barren wilderness. Now it is a town 
of 130 houses, to which additional struc- 
tures are being added daily. It is the re- 
sort of the active operators of the new 
Cherry Grove Oil-field and the lounging 
place of all the land-sharks, gamblers, and 
lnborers who follow in the wake of every 


fresh oil excitement. The magnitude and 


importance of this section is now conceded 
throughout the entire oil region. In the 
older fields drilling has been entirely sus- 
pended, the owners of the leases recogniz- 
ing the hopelessness of their efforts to com- 
pete with thousand-barrel gushers on a 
fifty-cent. market. The trade is waiting 
with !1l-concealed impatience for the devel- 
opments of the next sixty days, which may 
be expected to roughly outline the Cherry 
Grove field and define to some extent its 
producing capacity. 

The true story of the manner of locating 
the pioveer well of this fleld has never un- 
til now found its way into print, The 
** 646” well was put down on principles 
that are regarded in oildom as fundamental ; 
yet no man, until Captain Peter Grace and 
George Dimick strolled into Warren, one 
day last Winter, thought it worth while to 
bother with Cherry Grove, under whose 


no traces of this. 





sterile hills lay @ greasy treasure worth 
millions, Their theory was the simple one 
that where a heavy vein of gas was struck 
oil was not far distant in some direction. 
‘‘Now,” said Captain Grace to the writer, 
“upon lot 556 you find the two Cornen 
gasers drilled 300 feet below the sand of the 
Clarendon field. At that depth gas was 
found of 140 pounds pressure to the inch. 
Then about a mile south by west of these 
gas-wells, on lot 588, isthe old Roth and 
Crowell well, drilled to the same sand as the 
Cornen wells, but spraying oil through the 
casing, under an immense pressure of gas, 
the production being about six burrelsa day. 
Now, we just put these wells together, and 
thought that, as one had gas, but no oil, 
while the other had gas and oil too, there 
must be a big pool of oilsomewhere further 
along. So we rana line from the upper 
Cornen well, through the Roth and Crowell 
producer, and jumped five miles along this 
line to lot 646, where we located the ‘ Mys- 
tery.’ We were not sure of it; but we were 
bound to work the market any way, and so 
we hauled twenty-five barrels of oil to the 
well, to be used to grease the derrick, in 
case she turved out dry. But she didn’t 
come in dry, as you know,” said the Cap- 
tain, as he lounged off with a friend. 

The wells here are the marvel of all 
marvels to oil men. No such prolific terri- 
tory has ever been tapped since the Drake 
well first disclosed the possibilities of 
petroleum production. There have been 
wells as large as those of Cherry Grove; 
but they have not been found uniformly 
through a distance of four miles, as the 
gushers have been developed hereabouts. 
Altogether, about 110 rigs up and wells 
drilling is the estimate for the status of 
this field on July 1st. Mavy of these rigs 
belong to wealthy oil companies, and the 
wells will not be drilled as yet. Much of 
the territory is cut up into five-acre lots, on 
which the lessee is charged $1,000 an acre 
bonus and one fourth of all the oil pro- 
duced. Even at this extravagant price the 
land is eagerly snapped up. Yesterday 
$12,000, with royalty of one-half the oil 
produced, was paid by a promivent Titus- 
ville producer for twelve acres of lot 619, 
on which is situated the great Murphy 
gusher. This man will put down two 
wells. By the time they are finished, if no 
accident happens, the property will have 
cost him ,000. So that the two wells 
must produce 40,000 barrels of fifty-cent 
oi) clear before he can realize a dollar of 
profit on his investment. The older oil 
men shake their heads over such problems, 
and say that all previous experience of ter- 
ritory like thishas been that it does not 
Jast. Theoilis fo a loose conglomerate, 
which rapidly exhausts itself. In ninety 
days, they claim, the wells will fall off at 
a rapid rate, and each completed producer 
will accelerate the decline; but, as yet, these 
croakers find few hearers among the oil 
men, who are rushing the drill with a vigor 
never before displayed. The program 
is to get down to the oil-bearing rock, then 
put up tankage, get ina pipe-line connec- 
tion, and an hour’s work witb the drill does 
the rest. After the wells begin flowing 
strongly it is impossible to remove the 
tools, and they are allowed to remain sus- 
pended at the bottom of the hole. 

The burning well of the Anchor Oil Com 
pany, ov lot 647, ubout half a mile from 
Garfield, ceased to be a novelty; but the 
sight is still grand aod impressive. The 
solid stream of oil spurts from five to ten 
feet above the casing-head before it ignites, 
when it flashes into a sheet of flame of 
gigantic dimensions, surmounted by a pall 
of dense black smoke, that rises almost to 
the Summerclouds. The heat is so intense 
that no one can approach within thirty feet 
of the well. Jefferson Morris has contracted 
to extinguish the fire within ten days for 
$3,000 worth of oil, $2,500 in cash, and 
$1,000 a day for each day less than ten from 
the time when the work began. His suc- 
cess is doubtful, at least, until the produc- 
tion of the well, now 2,800 barrels daily, 
has greatly fallen off. The burning of these 
incessantly flowiog wells is a pew problem 
to this generation of cil operators, who 
watch the experiments of the Anchor Oil 
Company with anxious eyes, thinking that 
it will be their turn next. The Grant well, 
near Rouseville, which was burned in 1865, 
while gushing 2,200 barrelsa day, wasextin- 
guished by heaping earth in a huge pile over 
the mouth of the well. But sucha remedy 
would avail nothing here, because of the 
immense quantity of gas which escapes 
with the oil.—Garfield (Pa.) Correspondence 
of the ‘‘ Philadelphia Record.” 


RATE OF INCREASE AMONG ELE- 
PHANTS. 








THE interest which attaches to the modern 
representatives of the mammoth host is 
no means limited to the zodlogical world, 
but extends throughout all classes of 
society, who find something to wonder at 
even ip the huge proportions and ungainly 
ways of the elephant family. A remark- 
ably limited family-circle is that which iv- 
cludes the elephants as its typical represent- 
atives. The past history of the race, like 
that of not a few other groups of animals 
and plants, is exactly the converse of its 
present-day phases as regards numerical 
strength, atleast. As the existing pearly 
nautilus is the sole survivor of the immense 


hordes of foar-gilled and shelled cuttle fishes 
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which swarmed in the primitive seas aod 
oceans of our earth, or, as the few living 
** lampshells,” or Brachiopods, represent in 
themselves the fullness of a life that 
crowded the Silurian seas, so the two ex- 
isting species of elephants with which we 
are familiar to-day stand forth amon 
quadrupeds as the representatives of a com- 
paratively plentiful past population of 
these mammalian giants, The causes which 
have depopulated the earth of its elephant- 
ine tenants may be alluded to hereafter; 
but it is evident that neither size nor strength 
avails against the operation of those phys- 
ical environments which so powerfully 
affect the ways aud destinies of man and 
nomadalike, One highly important feature 
of elephant organization may, however, be 
noted even in these preliminary details re- 
specting the modern scarcity of elephantine 
species—namely, that the slow increase of 
the race and, as com d with other 
animals, at least the resulting paucity of num- 
bers must have had their own share as con- 
ditions affecting the existence of these huge 
animals. The elephants are, of all known 
animals, the slowest to increase in numbers. 
At the earliest, the female elephant does not 
become a parent until the age of thirty years, 
and only six young are capable of bein 
produced during the parental period, whic 
appears to cease at ninety years of age, the 
average duration of elephant life being 
presumed to be about a hundred years; but 
it is most interesting. as well as important, 
in view of any speculation on the increase 
of species hen | on the question of competi- 
tion among the races of animal life, to re- 
flect that, given favorable conditions of 
existence—such as a sufficiency of food, a 
freedom from disease and from the attack 
of enemies—and the elepbant race, slow of 
increase as it is, would come in a few 
thousand years to stock the entire world 
with its huge representatives. On the data 
afforded by the foregoing details of the age 
at which these animals produce young and 
of their parental period it is easy to calcu- 
late that in from seven hundred and forty 
to seven hundred and fifty years nineteen 
million elephants would remain to represent 
a natural population. If such a contin- 
gency awaits even aslowly-increasing race, 
such as the elephants unquestionably are, 
the powerful nature of the adverse condi- 
tions which have ousted their kith and kin 
from a place among living quadruped can 
readily be conceived.—Dr. ANDREW WrL- 
son, in ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly.” 


AN OLD LETTER. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, March 20th, 1841. 
To the Hon, THomas Ewrne, Secretary of the 


é ry: 

Sir :—The President is of opinion that it is 
a great abuse to bring the patronage of the 
General Government intoconflict with the free- 
dom of elections, and that this abuse ought to 
be corrected wherever it may have been per- 
mitted to exist, and to be prevented for the 
future. 

He, therefore, directs that information be 
given to all officers and agents in your depart- 
ment of the public service that partisan tnter- 
ference in the popular elections, whether of 
state officers or of officers of the (Federal) Gov- 
ernment, and for whomsoever and against 
whomsoever it may be exercised, or the par- 
ment of any contribution or assessment on sal- 
aries or official compensation for party or election 
purposes, will be regarded by him as cause for 
removal. 

Itis not intended that any officer shall he 
restrained in the free and proper expression and 
Maintenance of bis opinions respecting public 
men or public measures, or In the exercise to 
the fullest degree of the const!tutional right of 
suffrage. But persons employed under the 
Government and paid for their services out of 
the public treasury are not expected to take an 
active or officions part in attempts to influence 
the minds or votes of others, auch conduct be- 
ing deemed inconsistent with the spirit cf the 
Constitution and the duties of public agents 
acting under it, and the President is resolved, 
80 far as depends upon him, that, while the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchire by the people 
shall be free from undue influence of official 
station and authority, opinion shall alao be 
free among the officers and agents of the 
Government 

Similar letters have been addressed to other 
heads of departmenta. 

T have the honor to be, sir, your obedient 
Rervant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 

Wiis J. Coventry, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. [lost my arretite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 18771 was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one timea 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; buta friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I gota bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
m encedto feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“I write this hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my siek- 
ness.” For Coughs avd Colds unsurpassed. 
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farm and Grrilen, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





GAS TAR AS AN INSECT EXTER- 
MIN ATOR. 


BY E. G. HILLS. 


Ix one of the late numbers of Taz InDEPEND- 
ENT may be found the experience of Mr. 8. R. 
Hart, or Brighton, N. Y., who claims to have 
been successful in destroying the “ potato 
bugs ’’ and other pestiferous insects with a so- 
lution of gas tar. He has been more fortunate 
in subduing them than the many who have al- 
ready tried its efficacy. This same remedy was 
largely circulated through the newspapers 
three years ago, and many gave it a thorough 
trial with the potato pests, which resulted in a 
complete failure. 

A remedy so cheap and simple was not to be 
lost sight of, especially at a time when writers 
and others were warmly discussing the dan- 
gerous use of Paris green. 

No report ever came back to the papers from 
any one who made nee of it. They, finding them- 
selves 20 cleverly “‘ sold,” did not care to have 
it published to the world. 


Several of my neighbors, all living within 
one-fourth of a mile of my place, procured tar 
immediately after it was published, as the vines 


were already burdened with larve and needed 
immediate attention. Their movements in the 
fields were almost simultaneous, as nearly all of 
them had selected the same day to wage war on 
their common enemy. The day was very warm, 
which softened the tar so that it made it diffi- 
cult to use the sprinkling-pot. They managed, 
however, to give the vinesa good drenching 
with liquid and some tar, which was done with 
brooms, brushes, and other implements. They, 
not being experts in the business, made rather 
daubing work of the job, as the vines plainly 
showed, a day or twoafterward, by being badly 
scorched In places by the tar. 

In experimenting with them three years, both 
in the field and my improvised laboratory 
almost daily, I had found nothing short of 
deadly poison that would effectually kill them ; 
consequently, I had no faith in the new rem 
edy. 

I virited come of the fields the second day 
after the ‘‘ war was over,” and found the enemy 
out in full force, taking their rations as if noth- 
ing had occurred to disturb them. None were 
seen dead, save an occasional one that was 
stuck in the tar. Meeting one of the growers 
in his field, he informed me, with a good deal 
of earnestness, that it served as a sort of tonic, 
increasing their rapacity. 

This, it will be seen, conflicts with Mr. Hart’s 
experience with them, as he claims to have 
found it more effective than Paris green. This 
I considered a matter of no small moment. As 
Ihad not taken a hand in it, I concluded to 
make a thorough test of its efficacy as a potato- 
bug destroyer. They were already coming up 
when the paper reached me. Two dozen 
beetles were brought from the field, which were 
placed in two jars, each containing the same 
number; one to be used asa duplicate to be 
fed with foliage direct from the vines. The 
other contained the trial specimens and both 
were fed daily. The solution was first made 
according to the rule, and they were fed with 
leaves dipped in the solution up tothe sixth 
day, without showing any signsof weakness. I 
then added more tar, using hot water each time 
feeding, for dissolving it. The process was re- 
peated up to the tenth day, when they were 
found to compare well with their neighbors 
that had been fed on the “ fat of the land.”’ 

The day after they were brought in, some of 
the beetles began laying. The eggs were 
placed away for hatching, and in five days the 
young larve made their appearance. These 
were placed in two jars, also, each containing 
two dozen. After they were four days old, 
were treated in the same way, with the same 
solution the beetles were, and with the same 
results, The tar used was some that was left 
in acask from that eventful day. From the 
severity with which they had been treated, 
without apparently weakening them any, I be- 
gan thinking the tar might have been weakened 
by standing solong. On consulting a practical 
chemist about it, he gave it as his opinion that 
{t probably had lost some of its strength from 
so long exposure, This determined me at once 
for a new trial. A jar was procured direct 
from the gas-works, and new specimens of 
beetles and larve were brought in from the 
field and placed in jars, as before, and each con- 
tained the same number, varying in size from 
four to eight days old, the beetles occupying 
only one jar. The solution was as strong as it 
could be made, and used in the same way as be- 
fore, which was kept up over a week, when 
some of them began showing signs of wanting 
to godown for the transforming change. Earth 
was provided for them, and they all now lie in 
the pupa state, not one having died from the 
effect of the solution. 








The beetles are all lively and vigorous ard 
I am keeping them totest their longevity. 

At the time this was going on inside the test 
was being made in the garden. Eight hills that 
had been reserved, which were largely stocked 
with the larva, were put under tredtment with 
the same liquid, which was applied daily, too, 
for a week. The result is a loss of the potatoes 
and an increase, in prospect, of the potato-bugs, 
as they have all (none having died) gone down 
for the pupe change, notwithstanding the 
drenching they got daily and the vines too; so 
much 80 that the foliage and vines were glazed 
over with the liquid and streaks of tar left in 
places, They managed, however, to fully ma- 
ture themselves for the pupe change by de- 
vouring all of the foliage and part of the vines, 
leaving only the stump. 

At this stage of writing I have been exam- 
ining the jar that contains those much-abused 
creatures that have had to struggle so hard to 
maintain their existence. I found them coming 
up, dressed in their new garb, which we are so 
familiar with, and they will be ready in less 
than ten days to commence laying for the third 
generation. 

It may as well be understood with us all 
that any attempt to destroy them with mild 
remedies will always be attended with a loss of 
time and money and end in disappointment. 

“They have come to stay,’ as some writer 
has said. It looks now as though he was right 
and the only sure remedy to reach them is Paris 
green, which is now universally used. It is 
hard to have to resort toa remedy fraught with 
so much danger and people cannot be too 
careful in handling it. 

East HaRrtrorp, Cr. 





‘MILK FARMING.” 


BY T. 8. GOLD. 





[From the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Maine 
State Board of Agriculture, just published.) 





BRAN is a favorite grain for feeding for milk. 
It increases the flow of milk, but adds little to 
its butter properties. I refer to ordinary bran. 
Buckwheat bran or ground buckwheat will in- 
crease the flow of milk more than any other 
grain with which we are acquainted, and it 
makes the poorest milk that a cow can be made 
to yield. It has no good qualities that I know 
of under the head of milk. 

Indian meal added to bran gives a rich, 
heavy-bodied milk, and fed in the proper con- 
ditions isa very excellent feed in connection 
with good hay. 

Cotton-seed meal is another artiele of the 
same nature, although differing in ite properties 
very much from the Indian meal, I will here 
give my opinion with regard to the conditions 
under which Indian meal may be fed profitably 
to dairy cows. Some cows run to flesh. You 
give them very much Indian meal, and it in- 
creases the flesh propensity, without affecting 
advantageously the milk-producing quality, 
hence, the farmer says it will dry up the cows; 
but, fedin any moderate and even what would 
be called an immoderate quantity, it will not 
dry up a good milking cow. My ideal of a 
milch cow is one that will respond in milk to 
the additional amount of food you give her, 
very liberally, going very far in that direction 
without running to flesh. While four quarts 
of meal or a peck of meal would dry up some 
cows, it may be fed advantageously and, as far 
as I have been able to judge, profitably to the 
class of cowsin which the milk-producing tend- 
ency largely predominates, Hence, if I had a 
dozen or more cows, I should not order the 
same amount of meal for each cow, but should 
distribute it according to the condition of the 
cow, the length of time that had elapsed since 
calving, and all the other conditions of the dif- 
fering individuals. While the bray is a per- 
fectly safe feed, has no tendency to produce 
derangement of the milk organs or of the di- 
gestive organs, Indian meal is heating, stimu- 
lating, and has a tendency to put on fat, and, 
especially if fed in too large quantity, to stop 
the secretion of milk in most cows. Cotton- 
seed meal has a greater tendency to produce a 
flow of milk than Indian meal and the caution 
with regard to its feeding must be that the 
milk secretion be not crowded too far. 

Linseed meal, both the new process and the 
old, isa very favorable feed for milch cows. 
‘There are some objections to this if fed in large 
quantity, as it affects the quality of the miik 
for butter injuriously; and, possibly, cotton- 
seed meal would have the same injurious effect 
for butter if fed in too large quentity. 

The general management of our cows is to 
give them what good early-cut hay they will 
eat twice or three times aday; our general 
practice being to feed but twice a day to hay 
and once a day to grain-feed, varying in quan- 
tity and quality with different farmers. 

Unless you feed some grain, you will find it 
very difficult to keep the supply of milk and the 
thrift of your cows during the Winter season. 
Producing milk for the market is considered to 
be an improving one to the farms. Farms in 
Duchess County within my knowledge were 
jargely grain-farms until within 40 years and 
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they had become very much reduced in their 
productiveness. Some of the finest lands in 
the State of New York, and they are as good as 
any in the United States, had become very much 
reduced by the system of cultivating grain and 
selling it. They introduced the system of sell- 
ing milk, sending it to New York, and, instead 
of being sellers of grain, they became buyers 
of grain, and the productive capacity of those 
farms, farm after farm, is double to-day what 
it was thirty or forty years ago. They are re- 
stored to the fertility which they formerly 
possessed. ° . 

They shipped down the Hudson oats, wheat, 
and other grain for the supply of New York, 
until they could not raise enough for their 
home consumption ; and it was just at that 
period that the supplying of milk to New York 
was established along the Harlem Railroad and 
the quantity of grain that they have consumed, 
together with the cattle they have kept for 
pasturage, has brought back again the fertility 
to their farms. 

Great paina must be taken all through the 
Summer season that the animals do not get any 
noxious vegetation, that will injure the milk. 
If they get hold of onions, you will know what 
the cow has been about when you come to use 
your milk ; and garlic is a wild onion that grows 
in certain districts, that is destructive to the 
quality of milk. Nodairy district can be perfect 
that has garlic growing on it. Garlic comes up 
with the first vegetation in the Spring and lasts 
two or three weeks, and the cows eat it, and 
the effect upon the milk and butter is perfectly 
intolerable. There is no remedy for it in those 
regions where it prevails but to shut their cows 
up during that period in the yards and stables 
and feed them on clean dry hay until the garlic 
has grown, gone to seed, and died out. 

Cows must have plenty of good water to 
drink. The quality of the drinking water of 
the cows affecte the milk seriously. The qual- 
ity of the drinking water about the spring-house 
must be as clean as it can be possibly. Milk is 
the great absorber of all odors and of al! kinds 
of exhalations. So cream and butter are ab- 
sorbing continually every odor and exhalation 
that may be spread in the atmosphere around 
them. There are cases on record where fatal 
disease has been communicated through the 
milk from families where diseases existed 
to the families that partook of the milk. 
I do not believe that these germs of disease 
passed through the body of the cow, and thence 
through the milk; and in that way were com- 
municated, but I believe that the water in 
which the milk-cans were cleansed or in which 
the milk tterisils Were cleansed had in some 
way become infected, and in “that way the 
germs of disease were carried through the 
milk to the families consuming it. There is 
nothing better established than that milk 
may be, under such conditions, the trans- 
porter of disease. Milk has the widest range 
in the quality of its products and in the price 
that they bring in the market of any agricul- 
tural product that is sold, and it is owing to 
these peculiarities and to the nice things to be 
considered in manipulating this product that 
one dairyman’s butter brings 10 cents, which is 
more than it is worth, while another brings 50 
or more, It is hedged about with -difficulties 
from the beginning to the end. A decaying 
carcass left on the surface of a field where the 
cows graze has been traced in cheese factories 
as the cause of a disturbance of a whole day’s 
milk and the ruin of the cheese from it. 

—————EEE 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


On Tuesday, April 30th, at Woburn, Mr. 
Dent, president of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety; Mr, H, M. Jenkins, the secretary; Sir 
John Bennet Lawes, Dr. Voelcker, Dr. Gil- 
bert, Mr. Warington, Mr. Carruthers, and a 
large number of agriculturists, English, Rus- 
sian, Swiss, and French, made the annual 
excursion to the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
experimental fields, near Woburn, and the result 
of their visit is detailed in the London Times. 
The feeding and mazuring experiments, how 
in their sixth year, have for their principal 
object to determine the relative practical 
values of farm-yard manure produced by the 
consumption of different articles of food. The 
theoretical money value of such manurial 
residues was published by Sir John Bennet 
Lawes and Dr, Gilbert, in 1875, and it occurred 
to Mr, C, Randall, of Chadbury, Evesham, that 
the Royal Agricultural Society might usefully 
put these scientific dicta to actual proof in the 
field. Accordingly, the Duke of Bedford un- 
dertook to provide the requisite facilities. 
Crawley Mill Farm, near Woburn Sands, com- 
prising ninety acres, with new caftle-boxes 
specially erected for feeding the animals and 
collecting their manure with the least amount 
of waste, was placed in the Society’s occupa- 
tion, and a field of twenty-seven acres on Birch- 


up by Sir J, B, Lawes and Dr, Voelcker, pro- 
ceedings commenced in 1876, since which period 
the whole has continued under the direction 
ot Dr, Voeleker. 
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Very numerous feeding and laboratory exper. 
iments made by Sir J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gil- 
bert at Rothamsted, since 1847, afforded the 
deduction that nearly the whole of the mineral 
constituents of food—namely, phosphoric acid, 
potash, etc.—consumed by fattening animals 
are recovered in the solid and liquid excre- 
ments; that in the case of highly nitrogenous 
food, such as ofl-cake, avout 90 per cent. of the 
nitrogen is so voided, while in the case of food 
poor in nitrogen about 85 per cent. of this 
valuable constituent goes into the manure, 
Given the chemical composition of a ton weight 
of food given to fattening oxen or sheep, the 
chemist can say with tolerable precision what 
weight of nitrogen, and its equivalent in 
ammonia, and what weight of potash, and 
again of phosphoric acid, or its equivalent in 
phosphate of lime, exist in the dung and urine. 
Then, as these substances have a fixed com- 
mercial value, if we allow say 8d per pound 
for ammonia, 2d per pound for potash, and 
1d per pound for phosphate of lime, we can at 
once compute the money value of the manurial 
residue from the ton of food consumed, sup, 
posing no waste to occur in the after treatment 
of the manure. 

From the published table of such values the 
Society has sélected two feeding-stuffs—namely, 
decorticated cotton cake, which, according to 
calculation, possesses a manurial yalue of 
£6 10s per ton, and maize meal, which by the 
same figures comes out with a manurial value 
of only £1 11s per ton. For the purpose of 
comparison, three sorts of farm-yard manure 
are produced by the feeding of cattle in boxes 
—one from mangolds and wheat straw chaff ; 
another from the same quantities of mangolds 
and chaff, with cotton cake added ; and another 
with a similar weight of maize meal, taking the 
place of the cake. In each of the five years, 
1877 to 1881, a four-acre crop of mangold has 
been divided into acre plots, the cake applied 
to the first acre, the maize dung to the second, 
the same weight of manure, with no purchased 
food, applied to the third acre, but supple- 
mented by artificial manure containing the same 
quantities of nitrogen, potash, lime, and phos- 
phorie acid as cotton cake would have yielded 
if it had been used (but one-third of the nitro- 
gen deducted, as it would have been excessive), 
and the fourth acre dressed with the same 
weight of root and straw-dung, supplemented 
by artificial manures, representing what maize 
meal would have added to it had this feeding- 
stuff been used. 

The average produce of roots for the five 
years is: from the cake dung, 12% tons; from 
the maize dung 12 tons; from the dung with 
artificials equivalent to cake (less one-third 
the nitrogen), 1644 tons; and from the dung 
with the full quantity of artificials equivalent 
to maize meal, 13 tons. The results do not 
show the great disparity between cotton cake 
and maize meal which theory ascribed to them ; 
and, instead of the manure from cake being 
worth 4 1-5 times that from maize meal, ite 
value in produce obtained is only 1-18th 
more—a very trifling difference. Artificial 
manures, equivalent in constituents to those 
resulting from the consumption of these foods, 
give a rather heavier produce than dung ob- 
tained from maize and a much greater weight 
of roots than the cake dung yields. The com- 
parative results were much the same in each 
of the five years, whether the crop was good 
or deficient, and alike when the mangolds fol- 
lowed three years or two years,or one year 
of the regular four-course rotation of crops 
adopted. The succeeding barley yielded per 
acre on an average of four years as follows: 
dressed corn, after the cake-manured man- 
golds, 1934 hundred weight; after the maize- 
manured mangolds, 19 hundred weight; off 
the plot on which the mangolds had plain dung, 
with part artificials equivalent to cake, and 
the previously deducted third of the nitrogen 
now applied to the barley, 213{ hundred 
weight ; and off the plain dung, with artificials 
equal to maize plot, 1734 hundred weight. The 
results were not so uniform one year with an- 
other as in the mangolds; but the averages 
tell very much the same tale. The cotton-cake 
plot gave only slightly more produce than the 
maize-meal plot. The highest yield was where 
artificials took the place of the residuary 
manure from cotton cake; but, while the second 
highest yield of roots was on the plot where 
artificials took the place of maize meal, the yield 
of barley there was the lowest. 





DAIRYING IN DENMARE. 


DewMakk is very justly proud of her reputa- 
tion for good butter—the mark is appreciated 
wherever it is known ; but, as nothing succeeds 
like success, Denmark wants to become cele- 
brated for her skim-milk cheese. To achieve 
this end, she is tormented by American compe- 
tition, and still more so by her neighbors, the 
Dutch. Butter farming cannot be financially 
successful, save that a profitable outlet be 
found for their milk cheese in the event of the 
non-existence of a local demand. The average 
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seasons. Dutch makes realize as much as 4542 
per pound. The principal outlets for second- 
milk cheese are warm countries, as soft, rich 
cheese will not stand a long voyage. In Den- 
mark there is no uniformity in the preparation 
of cheese, as in the case of that of butter. Less 
attention is paid to variations of temperature, 
that which exercises so important an influence 
on the production of cheese. Indeed, it may be 
a question if, from the industrial point of view, 
Denmark is up to the mark in the commercial 
preparation of cheese. 

In Germany milk societies are the order of the 
day. They are constituted according to impor- 
tant legal formalities and severe penalties are 
imposed on such members as transgress the 
statutes. The general lines of these milk asso- 
ciations are: the members accept unlimited 
responsibility ; each farmer undertakes to sup- 
ply daily a fixed quantity of milk over and 
above that required for home and young stock 
consumption. Milk from a diseased cow, the 
mouth and foot malady excepted, cannot be 
received, and the milk from cows after calving 
must be delivered separately, pending a period 
of fifteen days. If the milk arrives late, the 
farmer is fined, and if the cart be not locked 
containing the tins the latter must be. The 
sender and receiver have duplicate keys; the 
carter is never entrusted withthe key. In Win- 
ter these cans are covered with straw during 
the journey; in Summer, with damp cloths. 
The van, too, must be hung on springs. Some 
of the societies include 160 members, each fur- 
nishing, on an average, the milk of five 
cows. As there must be different qualities of 
milk, how are the farmers paid? , They are 
paid alike, ten per cent. of cream’ being ac- 
cepted as a minimum standard of richness. 
Every mechanica: eppliance has been tried to 
test the measurement of the cream in the milk, 
bu! without success. Personal and unexpected 
visits of officials to the farms at milking hours 
and taking away samples then and there are 
the only practical tests. 

But, while the percen cream the 
milk allows of the yield of butter being esti- 
mated, there is no test to determine the produc- 
tion of cheese. The richer the milk in butter 
the less dense the milk, while the contrary is 
the ease for cheese, because the matters rich in 
cheese are held insolution. One of the rules 
of the milk associations is that any milk which 
becomes sour in six hours after delivery will 
be reduced in price sixty per cent. The milk 
is paid for every month, never in advance ; but 
the accounts are finally balanced once a year 
and dividend declared, when the sales for 
cheese and fattening of pigs shall have been re- 
alized. The societies also undertake to supply 
pure milk to children, and it is becoming the 
practice to select the neighborhood of these so- 
cieties for ‘nursing stations.’’ 

Milk and cheese farming naturally bring in 
their wake pig rearing. is is not only the 
case in France and Switzerland, but notoriously 
so in Denmark, The small pigs in that coun’ 
are shipped to Hamb where they are kill 
cured, and exported to land as bacon. The 
coarser ani are sent Holland and the 
Rhenish proviness, Indeed, some of the hams 
find their way to France as “ Yorkshire”’ and 
‘“* Westphalian.” The trichina is closely con- 
nected with pork. The Academy of Sciences 
bas been discussing the vitality of that parasite. 
M. Fourmant asserted that a morsel of pork 
affected with trichina was kept in brine pend- 
am fifteen months. It was then left to some 

mice, that died from trichina after eating it. In 
the uncertainty, then, which re the boiling the 
remedy is the safest, that of we 
meat, and which the French always do, whether 
it be healthy or diseased. 

The Pasteur porte of vaccinating ‘cattle 
continues to make enthusiastic progress. Rus- 


sia and Italy have sent veterinary surgeons to 
be initiated into the modus operandi and have 


had everywhere to note but success. There are 
two kinds of charbon malady; that accompanied 
by fever and the other by rs. M. Pasteur 


confined his discoveries to the first, while 
Messrs, Arloing, Cornevin & Thomas have ap- 
plied vaccination to the second, and with equal 
success,—N, E. Furwer. 
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FRESH GRAPES FOR THE TABLE. 


Our engraving is i... ...ua! representation of 
avine grown by Herr. Sage, gardener of Lord 
Brownlow. It was carried, in October of last 
year, to the Exposition at South Kensington, 
where it received the highest medal from the 
committee on fruit. A yet more beautiful and 
regular vine was carried to the Exposition at 
Ealing Park, by William Cole, in 1873. In both 
of these cases the vine was propagated accord- 
ing to the system of Mr. William Thompson, 
who has published a work called ‘‘ The Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Grapevine.”’ 

We can recommend the growing of fruit 
vines in pots to gardeners and amateurs as be- 
ing easily accomplished, and the nature of the 
vine is such that more satisfactory results may 
be obtained in a shorter time than from the 
propagation of fruit trees in pots. By this 
means of cultivation fruit may be obtained from 
the rare southern vines. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than a natural centerpiece of this 
kind. It would be anornament even for a royal 
table. England has set the example in this 
method of vine growing. 

The cultivation of the vines designed for pot 
culture may be carried on for one or two years 
in — in the open (ground. By this means 





be weather arich compost earth should ve 
mixed with a emall quanti 

cow- from a tannery, forms an exce at 

manure. The potshould be covered with moss, 

80 that it will il wot dry Up, and is to be buried in 

poo may remain uniformly 

und being from time 

~* — the strong table varieties of 

pes are used for pot culture the vines must 


on Re too much pruned. It is better to — 
lants in the Autumn, rather than 

Bp, because then the sap will not escape, 

e vines in baskets or pots may be 
tected from frost, so that there will be no vod 
*‘Amon the varieties of hich best 
~~ ev: ies of grapes which are bes 
ted to t culture the ordinary blue 7rol- 
ooo tm England the ‘Franconia Val- 
ley vie stands at the head. Close to this comes 
the Puriser gutede!, also the Chasselas fontaine- 
blean, which is a free bearer, having a beautiful, 
large, ld-colored grape, and is universally es- 


e 1879 the establishment of Van Houtte, in 
Ghent, in order to assist amateurs in the pot 
culture of vines, announced for sale (at from 
five to it francs) twenty different kinds of 
vines, ey were ser in large pots, after 
the English method of culture, and were very 

—— from which fruit might be ex- 
me oom Lag ong the varieties were the long. 
Scored sat very sweet Black Prince and 
Black Alicante, which are worthy of motos 
mendation. The last isa vine of strong growth, 
has broad, large a of grapes, nearl 


black, which os for a long time and nei- 
ther decay nor shriv 


The novelties are comewhat more expensive. 
The Muscat Derom has large, J erin berries in 
beautiful clusters, with the delicious taste of 


the Frontiqvan. Mr. Pearson introduced an 
English novelty in 1876, a very large grape, of a 
= golden color, which keep for a 


time 

"Robert's Gros Guillaume is also an English va- 
riety of 1877, with aque clusters of very 
large black fre The A/nwick Seedling is a 
novelty of with broad clusters of oval 
—— rries, which keep well and are of the 
a ality. Finally, the Muxcat Uharles Alberd- 
8 anovelty which cannot be surpassed, 
aw a very A» black berry, which has a very 
ey umed taste and bears very freely. 
t is one a the best and most beautiful of ex- 

isting grapes.—Illustrirte Garten-Zeitung. 


HORSFORD S ACID PHOSPHATE FOR 
ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. P. P. Gremartix, Detroit, Michigan, 
says: ‘‘T have found it very satisfactory in its 
effects, notably in the prostration attendant 
upon alcoholism. 4 
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WEEKS’S Patent Combination Beam 


U. 8S. STANDARD SCALES, 
Ne. 562 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y- 


No Weights, to be Lost or Stolen. 
Price of 3- Platform 7x14 feet.. oe OSE 
ed ta GIGS © cnoccccedeoes $33 o8 
ACCURACY ASD DURABILITY GUARANTEED. 


WEEKS & RAY, Proprietors. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Fac , Newark, N. J. 
pzzermen and yoo are invited to send for 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


Biood, and will = letely change y i. 
the entire system ree months. myperse 
who will take 1 mill each night from it to Swocks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be ae. apt be mall Oe 8 letter stamps. 

. &. Boston, Mass, 
Bangor, Me, 











BELLS 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 








SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


IMPROVED FARM ae ELEMENTS. 


ye LS and 
Horse Ps Powers. 3. Threshing ina Machines oe Straw-Preserv 
Thres! and Steel 8, “Tooth Hae 
rows Rags pr lee -Rakes, Cultivators, Feed Mills 


HEELER& Ibany, 
N'Y. Established i890. Send for [lustrated Cotslowne 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 











MISBEOTS. D AND MONTANA. 
farms duri 
ieha nes Nectar citar 


NORTHERN Ret eepedand RATLBOAD 


rthe settlement o: compen? yelands along t 
twee > eenesom. Bokots, an - ™ 
The Northern e Fastie iioad in region 
= -——— 2 “Sey runs vie . 


WEA) mae elsnge incre 


ics ABO and MINE 
bbaare ints andsure, MROCK HA TSENG 
su 
is a successful occu cons ines oe Y M 
88S RTUN 5 ad on 


KETS, GOOD BUSIN 

FINE CHANCES foe, PAYING AL ty 
The greater A te Dakota Montana pi a 

NEW IEKLD FOR SETTLEM ENT. 
ee condition of existing settlements 

along ine of the Northern 

Minnesota eR is.the best guaranty 

i the an pereemeney of the agricultural interests of 
The Northern Pacific Railroad has now in market 

the finest Ys GRAZING WANDS. which are 
PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


and DAKOTA there are 4.000,- 
aiting settlement. 
n MONTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
for fat 
RTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


For detailed information on all points apply at or 
address the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 


Ne. 285 Broadway. 


AGRICULTURAL. MENEELY & CO.. West Troy. N. Y. 
FAIRBANES’ Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
STANDARD very quailty of Bells: 


ts y, N. ¥., 4 facture a. 6up ve 

oY, N. ute 

Special atéention to Chueh 
Ie Casalogues sent free to parties needing bells, 

ee 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
wil) find it greatly to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Avy of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of the sum named in addition to the regular 
subscription priee of THE INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3 00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 








‘ Reg. Price 
American Agriculturist.......... $125 $150 
Atlantic Montbly..........-++++- 850 400 
Century Magazine (formerly Scrib 
BSc cdctdvecctvccesiod s+ 350 8400 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly, 350 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine.............++ 350 400 
ae 6 (ts RT 350 400 
“ Se ere 350 400 
Young People (Weekly). 135 1 50 
Lippincott’s Magazine.,.......... 2600 3800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine.... 2 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 73 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher..110 1 2% 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 27 3 00 
Semi-weekly Tribune......... 250 300 
























































ers, planted any time from Jar 15th 
5th, will, ive a fall next season. 
ew York Horti- 
were awarded four first prizes for 
Colored Plate, illustrating the 












THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steei Engrav. 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
« theet, 26x36 $2 
The Sa..¢, in Artist’s Proof, ed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H 





The Same, in Artist's Prost, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Eng@raver..........-..cccseesesccee 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8. QRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 





Sine, VOXBO........cccrecersscceceresvccessaveescs 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20.. -. 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...............-. 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
Bh Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
Price 


SRE, Wiens eunernshacseeneessetninanta 
The Mh gg! AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
CRetM. BIO PAGED, 0 ovcscccccceescciccescoesccsess 0 SO 


Orders, with the ot cash ’ 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


The Indepentent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS oF i as 


ad 8 tnonth), 
° (2 weeks), 
Number ge week), 











one remitta Ghovecccenncocesececoncses 
One qubscription three years 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 
in one remittance 





enesnitnethnemeaateiedl 5 
One subscri —~ with Your | NEW subscribers, in 
one remit 00 
One subseription Re 10 60 


e years 
* number over five at ag same rate, invari- 
y se om ey oy 
Deanna uary Ist © INDEPENDENT will 
be piste ‘on the cash yo ~~ y- papers 
expt after January Ist, 1882, will be sttphel 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Cepies Free upon Application, 


(2 Make all remittances payable to the order af 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


nem mt “y-y4 must be mete in Money Orders, 


TERED zr. T ol 
vey y an absolute protection 
d all Pos cmnestee, to register 
Te ters whenever todo 
entered on the subscription books with- 


tt vance, 
oUSBSCRTBUR S05 tionary regent so, note 
the expiration of thelt subscript which Ay p always 


ven on the yellow address label on the first 
per, and to renew two or three weeks previows 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


E RECEIPT of the o popes is a TS. yg + receipt 
for the FIRST gahecri tte Roceipia for ay: 
remitted to RENE criptions a indioe nod t 
the change in the date of a on th the litt e 
low. ticket to the ich chan; 
made either the Bee or secon week after the — Fe, 

vi tw & postage stamp is received 


is recet i 
the receipt will be sent all. 

Messrs. 5 SAMPSON Low eo CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and Ly ) Sd oc 


P.«0. Box 2787, PHS IN One: 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
OrGinory etantn conn Last f Faged Business Notice 


DOBRO in os crccccodnesd oc ¥Oc. 
py ~ eet month), -70¢. | 4 times (one month). ..85e. 
_— = (three months 6c. ' _.* (three months)s0e. 
26 6 «(nix 0c. 26 “ mix 
ce “ (twelve “ )60c.52 “ (twelve “ ‘eee: 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FINANCIAL 





RELigi0ovs Norices..... .Fivty Certs a Lowe. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not “exceeding foor lines, 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
ments for advertising must be made in advance. 
A larees all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many many inquiries for Files on 
Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
~ best Binder in use, to supply those who 

y desire them. Each File or Binder will 
solvonlentty hold twenty-six numbere—half a 
year. The cover has “Tax neces nah 
embossed on it in gilt letters, makin 

uite ornamental a looking in eve: cen 
like a ha vo" 4 ey wil] be de 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent. (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and tay ve cents each. The usual 
price is $150. Acut of the File or Binder ts 
given below : 
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Sypher & Co., 


739 and 741 BROADWAY, 
York, 





New 


beg to inform their patrons 
and others that Mr. Sypher 
is at present in London, at- 
tending the great sale of the 
Duke of Hamilton’s treas- 
ures of art and bric-a-brac, 
and that, notwithstanding 
the very high prices fetched 
by these unique articles, he 
has managed to secure a 
number of choice OBJETS DE 
VERTU for 
customers, 
the 

“picked up 


American 
He has, also, to 
collector’s 


his 


use term, 


a’? 


rare pieces of furniture out- 
side of the sale, which will 
York 


be sent to New very 


soon. 

Visttors are always wel- 
come at the establishment 
of Messrs. SYPHER & CoO., 
whether they desire to pur- 
chase or not. Many pieces 
of old furniture and plate, 
whose value has been en- 
hanced by association, may 
be seen there, together with 
Paintings, Textile Fabrics, 
Bronzes, Marbles, examples 
of Metal Works, and other 
artistic articles, some of 
them possessing high his- 
torical interest. 


NEWPORT BRANCH. 
4d Branch of this house will 
be found at 
No. 6 CASINO BUILDING 
(Bellevue Avenue), 


Newport, Rk. I. 


coares LIGHT, 


PRINE'S, 














atent Reflectors = ve 









to churches and the trade 
FRINK, 651 "Pearl a, N.Y. 


FOR SALE,—“2ke region, So. Fiorids, large 


* store adjoining railroad de 
Stock, will, and fixtures. General merchandi hes. 
Capital required, $6,000, or would take partner. Ad. 
dreas C ashe care HAMMOND & JONES, Orlando, Fila, 


CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 8 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, F 


mtd: 


3 

Zz 

- 

F E 

Zz PICTORIAL C*TALOQUES FREE 

| Rifles, Shot Guus, Revolvers, Ammunition, Seines, News, & 
Fishiag Taokle, Razors, &0. seat C. O. D. for examination. © 


address @REAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 














a number of | 





Nature’s Sparkling Specific for Indigestion 
and Biliousness, the water of the famous Seltzer 
Spa, is duplicated iv a moment with a spoonful of 


TaRRANT’s SELTZER APERIENT, which contains 


every valuable element of the German spring. 


The greatest physicians of Europe pronounce that 
free gift of Providence the most potent of all 
known alteratives, and its fue simile, fresh and 
foaming, is pow placed within the reach of every 


invalid in the Western World. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 











Ha Ursa ts 





WH JAKION=CO38 | 


No QNNBCTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTASLUHMENT ee) 


=YORK> 
PAanvboctyrees of Artistic Grates and lenders 
in Licsssseices Bronze. ze, cel at and Tile - + hit ia oman Warps. 





Doon FRM -BOADVAY- (77 St SIE) | 



























over Red LD fmm 9 Ti one the aeeienes 
de en the quantiey 








ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 


adapted to witheta, es the sea-air, without crackin 


. KNIGHT, Agent, 93 


NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT WORKS, xcit FE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT, 


257 MOT TOR ROT WEE ETL MOD 


Hired none for  Lmmodinte use end 
rer Cona ecticut Agricultural Association —¥ washes eS “In im all my 02 


tonal Mixed Pa: 
a Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 754 BARCLAY 8T., N. ¥. 





CAN BE APPLIED py ANYONE. 


Ready mixed, either inside or outside, White. Black, or any shade, tint, or color. This Payne is especially 
or pooling | Also Metallic Paint f s and Barns. 
est Lombard Street, Baltimore, ‘Ma. 





~ CHICKERING 
PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 


‘30 Fifth Ave,, N. Y. 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 






SEAN HEATING 


APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 

SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St, Boston, 


“ENVALID RECLIWInNe 
ROLLING CHAIRS.’ 









Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO, NEW HAVEN, CT 
THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 














EMERSON & 
FISHER CO., 


Carriage Builders. 
CINCINNATI. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 





_DEVOE M’P’G CO., Mi’re’, New York City. 





-Brilliant Oil= 


CPLUEEIA F BICYCLE. 
It ie what boy wants 
and pon rt ~ te. man 
ought to have. 

Send Scent samp for Catalogue 
and Price-List 





Boston, Mass 
School, 84th Bt. 
Avenue. 


ee 
yy New York Ri 
near Thi 





equal inthe Ws ora Buy he ri a4 one. oar 
no o a age 
alogue yree, J. HUNTER. Man a 





Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 
¢ a 


Branch Warehouses : 

LE 87 John St., New York, and 
IMPORTED 197 Lake St. Chicago. 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

AMERICAN ago 

Ls n 

for Palle. V cetibates, oarehe, Ma E Pump Chain and 
ardiniere, Ba ixtur Curbs 

THOS. 5. STRETTON, 47 Barclay Sts: N.Y. Ty dsunts, Denese’ Weaken, 











HOLMES, BOOTH & HA Y DENS, 


MANC FAO TURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED BEOnNas a" KNIVES, ETC. 


“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


49 Chambers St., New York. 





‘CaLNALVd 
—  ISINVAVE 


inf the best. it covers ater and -- + 
ple Cards, showing handsome shades, and a rule 
addressing 





Established 1780. 
Catalogues furnished, 
gore ‘wena 1909 ‘suzy 
“mg sdimg € oN 





SHAW, APPLIN 
Parier, | Chareh and Lodge Fufniture, 
Sudbury Street. Boston. M 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 








RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for aSample Card of their beautiful co 
There is no Paint manufactured 1 It is 
en h, +s durable, and economical. Any shade. 


get the re RUBBER Paint. 


Factories West St.. New_York, and 
Ulevelendee Chicago, and st. Louis. 


WE MAKE 
tho Bet Hunting Boot and foe in the Word 


Canvas Hunting Suits. 
Leather Goods, of every description, 
for Sportsmen. 

KNAPSACKS, LEGGINS, 
MOCCASINS, BAGS. 
Will Make Special Articies to Suit 


Customers. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THOMSON & SONS, 
P.-0. Box 1016, 301 Broadway, N. Y. 


§.-S. and Lecture-Room 4 











THE TAYLOR COMBINATION S.-S. CHAIZ. 
ofl Sal eee tee ctne 


‘or general seating, lack Dustless 


c rete 
e 
"BAKER, PRATT & CO 
19 Bond St., N. ¥.; 518 Arch St., Philadel’a. 


1788. BACON PIANOS, +822. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, neari2@ad ive 
New York. 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY RAILROAD. 
The Great Trunk Line to the Southwest. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, NEW 
ORLEANS, KNOXVILLE, 
ATLANTA, CHATTA- 
NOOGA, MEMPHIS. 

















leans Express leaves New York at 7:55 P.M; 
Philsdstphie 11:20 P.M.; Harrisburg, 3:20 A.M. . 


Express leaves New York at 4:30 A.M; 
Phifadeiphia, B20 4. Harrisburg, 11:25 A.M. 


New York to Chattanooga, Ros- 
noke to Poy ra. on New Orleans Express. 


Parlor Car, Leighton Slee 5 a a to Lu- 
ray, Luray to Memphis, on phis Ex 
THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE pl 
CAVERNS OF LURAY, 


the only caverns in the world Illuminated by th® 
Electric Light. 


NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, 
one of the remarkable freaks of Nature of America, 
and popular and favorite route to the 
VIRGINIA SPRINGS. 
Quick Transit, Superior Accommodations, No Dust. 


Ask <el parang via Shenandoah Valicy R.R. 


neral Manager, Lynchburg, Va. 
Hy SANDS, Superintend't, B erstown. 
ee ¥. FiATCH, F. and P. Agent, hburg.Va- 





STATE LINE. 


NEW vous TO GLASGOW 
AST, AND 


gether. 
mA USTIN S RALDIINE & $e $su2 Avent 
Parcels owns 


ed to all Ln 











